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BOTTEGHE OSCURE 


E il nome dell’antichissima via romana che correva lungo un fianco 
del Circo Flaminio, costruito nel 220 a. C. Nel Medio Evo i mercanti 
romani cominciarono a servirsi delle oscure arcate in rovina del Circo 
come di magazzini, i quali dettero alla via il nome di Apothecae Obscurae. 
Da tale nome é derivato quello attuale di Via deile Botteghe Oscure e 


quello di questa rivista che, appunto in Via delle Botteghe Oscure, ha la 
sua redazione, 


C’est Ie nom de la trés ancienne rue de Rome qui s’étendait au long 
@un flanc du Circus Flaminii, consiruit en l'année 220 avant notre ére. 
Les ruines des arcades obscures du Cirque ayant abrité au moyen age les 
depéts des marchands romains, donnérent 4 la rue, qui longeait le Cirque, 
le nom d’Apothecae Obscurae, d’oi le nom actuel de la rue ow se trouve 
la rédaction de cette Revue. 


Is the very ancient name of the street in Rome which passed along 
one side of the Circus Flaminii, constructed in the year 220 6. C. In the 
Middle Ages the roman merchants began to use the ruined dark archades 
of the cyrcus as shops, which gave to the street the name of Apothecae 
Obscurae. From this derived the actual name of the street, Via delle 


Botteghe Oscure, and also the name of the revue which in this street 
is edited. 
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RENE CHAR bu! 


LE REMPART DE BRINDILLES 


Nous touchons, grace au poéme, a la plénitude de ce qui 
n’était qu’esquissé ou déformé par les vantardises de l’in- 
dividu. Les poémes sont des bouts d’existence incorruptibles 
que nous lancons a la gueule répugnante de la mort, mais assez 
haut pour que, ricochant sur elle, ils tombent dans le monde 
perpétuel de Puniteé. 


Ne cherche pas les limites de la mer. Tu les détiens. Elles 
te sont offertes au méme instant que ta vie évaporée. Le sen- 
timent, comme tu sais, est enfant de la matiére, il est son 
regard admirablement nuance. 


Jeunes hommes, préférez la rosée des femmes, leur cruau- 
té lunatique, a laquelle votre violence et votre amour pourront 
riposter, a l’encre inanimée des meurtriers de plume. Tenez- 
vous plutét, rapides poissons musclés dans la cascade... 


Le coeur a intellectuels et le monde sensible des éle- 
veurs de volailles. 


Nous vivons collés a la poitrine dune horloge qui dés- 
emparée regarde finir et commencer la course du soleil. Mais 
elle courbera le temps, liera la terre @ nous, et cela est notre 
succes. 
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Si la tempéte en permanence briile mes cétes, mon onde 
au large est profonde, complexe, prestigieuse. Je mattends 
rien de fini, j'accepte de godiller entre deux dimensions iné- 
gales. Pourtant mes repéres sont de plomb non de liége, ma 
trace est de sel, non de fumée. 


Combien s’imaginent porter la terre et exprimer le mon- 
de, qui trépignent de ne pouvoir s’informer mielleusement 
de leur destin auprés de la Pythie. 


Echapper a la honteuse contrainte du choix entre Pobéis- 
sance et la démence, esquiver la hache sans cesse revenante 
du despote, contre laquelle nous sommes sans moyens de pro- 
tection quoique étant aux prises sans tréve, voila notre réle, 
notre destination, et notre dandinement justifié. Il nous faut 
franchir la cléture du pire, faire la course périlleuse, encore 
chasser au dela. Tailler en piéces Tinique, enfin disparaitre 
sans trop de pacotilles, sur soi. Un faible remerciment donné 
ou entendu, et rien d’autre. 


Je crois en Lui: Il n’est pas. 

Je ne m’en rapporte pas a@ ‘Lui. Est-Il? 

Principe de tout avancement, de tout dégagement. Nuit 
ouverte et glacée; Ah! fin de la chaine des démentis. 


Etres que laurore semble laver de leurs tourments, 
semble doter d’une santé, d’une innocence neuves, et qui se 
fracassent ou se suppriment, deux heures aprés... Etres chers 


dont je sens la main. 


Tour & tour coteau luxuriant, roc désolé, léger abri, tel 
est l’ homme, le bel homme déconcertant. 


Disparus, V’élégance de l’ombre nous succéde. 


(1953) 
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PIERRE REVERDY 


TOUJOURS LA ROUTE 


La tourmente s’est égarée trop bas, dans les gouffres de la 
lumiére, aux bourrelets de temps qui débordent le toit. 
La lame sans soleil d’un midi plein de neige. 

Sur fond gris inutile, les dessins d’une halte, pour loeil qui 
cherche la parole. 

Une étrave de pourpre s’éléve au creux du ciel et coupe 
V’ horizon. 

Le fil rompu laisse tomber sans bruit tout le poids du malheur 
qui s’écrase. 

Sur les tétes blanchies, sur les bourgeons de réve, les lacets 
perfides du désastre tourbillonnent. 

Sur le sol, il n’y a plus que les ardeurs cassées, les projets 
vermoulus et dans un coin plus noir, ow s’accumulent des 
masses de rochers ou de laves durcies en désordre, la chair 
pétrifiée, Vesprit glacé d’horreur — une lueur d’espoir qui 
tremble, indécise et tentante comme un piége. 


REPOS 


Dure journée — Un noeud coulant dans lair par ow je viens 
te tendre mon regard. 

Dans quel coin te tiens-tu? 

Dans quel remous de vent, de sang de notre vie trop lente. 
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Quel ruisseau de venin ou d’écume dansante. 

Mais la distance est courte et déja je te perds. 

Il n’y a plus, sous la votite d’airain, aucun son qui vienne 
déméler la défaite de la victoire. 

Tous les cris sont soudés — et les mémes refrains ont servi 
trop longtemps pour la honte et la gloire. 

Je ne distingue plus, dans cette nuit de poix, dans l’épais- 
seur des masses qui emprisonnent la poitrine, vers quelle 
direction me porte le courant — entre les murs croulant dans 
un frisson de peur et l’éparpillement des plus lourdes assises. 
Au sommet la grotesque rigueur de trop fragiles attitudes. 
Mais dans les carrefours louches des villes sombres passe un 
courant secret a vivre entre les lignes. 

Aucun secours ne vient, tout le sang retenu s’étend, se noie 
dans la campagne vide, ou les gouttes de la rosée sanglante 
s’évaporent, 

Attaché au chevet de la mort, le temps retient son souffle, 
sans rien dire. 

Plus un pas, plus un battement de coeur vers la lumiére. 
Pas méme, dans le creux de la téte assourdie, le moindre 
souvenir de l’éternel retour de flammes de I’aurore. 


LA RIVE NOIRE 


Le monde est ruisselant sous ses vieilles architectures. 

Il y a les salles de festins, les salles de bal; il y a aussi les 
salles de torture, 

Des bruits assourdissants, des masses de fumée noires dans 
tous les coins et les tétes fermées qui tournent comme des 
queues de paon sous les rayons au courant survolté de la 
gloire. 

Par les fenétres qui s’ouvrent sur la nuit comme des yeux 
crevés, aucun rayon ne filtre, ni signe ni regard. 

Les cris montent au ciel et retombent glacés éteints comme 
des étincelles déchargées dans les oreilles froides des enfants 
plus que nus qui mendient la mort sur le pavé. 
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Il y a des chiens qui grognent en courant, des filles déchar- 
nées et l’amére chanson qui monte du ruisseau, sous les 
pieds des passants trop pressés. 

La richesse est dans lair, tandis qu’au ras du sol la foule 
sous la pluie étale ses haillons. 

Une voiture passa comme un trait de bonheur dans cette mas- 
se sombre, ow persiste un sillage luisant comme une déchi- 
rure dans un rideau de soie. 

Plutét qu’une blessure, un éclair de répit sur la chaine de 
pas que le trottoir entraine dans la glu de la nuit. 


LE BON JUGE 


Derriére le toit pointu, ou tu danses en jetant tour @ tour 
en l’air tes jambes et tes bras, un juge invisible te suit. 

Il n’a pas d’oreilles et tes jeux triangulaires n’y voient pas. 
Cependant, a chaque tour de cette danse grotesque, immobile 
et muet, d’un haussement d’épaules ou de sourcils, il juge 
ton effort. 

Et son rire moqueur, quand tu as fini de t’essoufler en vain, 
te récompense, 


LA TRAME 


Une main jetait d’un mouvement rythmique ses cing doigts 
vers le plafond oi dansaient des ombres fantastiques. 

Une main détachée du bras, une main libre, éclairée par la 
lueur du foyer qui venait de plus bas — et cette téte inno- 
cente et vide qui souriait a l’araignée, activant dans la nuit 
son chef-d’oeuvre inutile. 


LE BONHEUR DES MOTS 


Je n’attendais plus rien quand tout est revenu — la fraicheur 
des réponses, les anges du cortége, les ombres du passé, les 
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ponts de l’avenir, surtout la joie de voir se tendre les dis- 
tances. 

J’aurais toujours voulu aller plus loin, plus haut, et plus 
profond, et me défaire du filet qui m’emprisonnait dans ses 
mailles. 

Mais quoi, au bout de tous mes mouvements, le temps me 
ramenait toujours devant la méme porte. 

Sous les feuilles de la forét, sous les gouttiéres de la ville, 
dans les mirages du désert, ou dans la campagne immobile, 
toujours cette porte fermée. 

Ce portrait d’>homme au masque moulé sur la mort, lV’impasse 
de toute entreprise. 

C’est alors que s’est élevé le chant magique dans les méan- 
dres des allées. 

Les hommes parlent. 

Les hommes se sont mis a parler et le bonheur s’épanouit 
a l’aisselle de chaque feuille, au creux de chaque main pleine 
de dons et d’espérance folle. 

Si ces hommes parlent d’amour, sur la face du ciel on doit 
apercevoir des mouvements de traits qui ressemblent a un 
sourire. 

Les chaines sont tombées, tout est clair, tout est blanc. 

Les nuits lourdes sont soulevées de souffles embaumés, balan- 
cées par d’immenses vagues de lumieéres. 

L’avenir est plus prés, plus souple, plus tentant. 

Et, sur le boulevard qui le lie au présent, un long collier de 
coeurs briilants comme des lampadaires. 


CERCLE DORE 


Sous les oliviers, 
Trois femmes riaient, 
Trois femmes riaient 
L’air était trop calme. 
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La premiére tendait son tablier 
La deuxiéme tenait un panier, 
Et la troisiéme enfin dont le regard s’égare 


Et dans le soleil qui les rendait belles 
Alors qu’elles n’étaient méme pas jolies, 
Une pluie dorée tombait de la treille 
Et Vair ne faisait toujours pas un pli. 


Dans les arbres verts chantaient les cigales 
Et le marinier 

Plus loin dans le port 

La méme chanson 

Aux notes égales 

Reprise au refrain 

En carguant la voile 

De plus en plus fort. 
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LE NON SAVOIR 


Vivre afin de pouvoir mourir, souffrir de jouir, jouir de 
souffrir, parler pour ne plus rien dire. Le non est le moyen 
terme d’une connaissance qui a pour fin — ou pour négation 
de sa fin — la passion de ne pas savoir. 


Il existe un point a partir duquel il n’y a rien a dire; 
a ce point nous arrivons plus ou moins vite, mais définiti- 
vement, si nous y sommes parvenus, nous ne pouvons plus 
nous laisser prendre au jeu. 


Je n’ai rien a dire contre le jeu. Mais le croire sérieux? 
Mais disserter gravement sur la liberté, ou sur Dieu? Nous 
n’en savons rien, et si nous en parlons, c’est un jeu. Tout ce 
qui va plus loin que la vérité commune est un jeu. Mais nous 
savons que c’est un jeu et, dans ce jeu, nous trouvant en- 
gagés comme dans une opération sérieuse, nous ne pouvons 


que la poursuivre un peu plus sérieusement que les autres, 
afin de la dégager du sérieux. 


Quant a la sphére de la pensée, c’est Vhorreur. Oui, c’est 
Vhorreur méme. 
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C’est mené a étre, par une aberration qui n’est qu’un 
désir insurmontable, mené 4 l’instant de mourir. C’est glisser 
dans la nuit sur la pente d’un toit, sans garde-fou et dans 
un vent que rien n’apaise. Plus la pensée est rigoureuse, plus 
la menace s’intensifie. 


La pensée rigoureuse, la ferme résolution de penser, est 
défaillance déja. 

La possibilité, sur le toit, d’un équilibre angoissé est 
elle-méme conditionnée par une vocation: celle de répondre 
a Pappel du vent, de répondre a l’appel de la mort. 


Mais si la mort appelle, encore que le bruit de l’appel 
emplisse la nuit, c’est une sorte de profond silence. La ré- 
ponse elle-méme est silence dénué de tout sens possible. Cela 
est crispant: la plus grande volupté que le coeur supporte, 
une volupté morose, écrasante, une pesanteur sans borne. 


A ce sentiment de vice parfait, répond la phrase: Deus 
sum, nil a me divini alienum puto, mais comme un trou noir 
ou se vide tout élan, toute ironie, toute pensée; état aussi 
plat, aussi creux gu’un mal de téte. J’ai fait la lumiére, 
au milieu de la nuit, dans la chambre, afin d’écrire: malgré 
cela la chambre est noire; la lumiére point dans les ténebres 
parfaites, n’est pas moins superficielle que ma vanité d’écrire, 
que la mort absorbe comme la nuit dérobe la lumiére de ma 
lampe. C’est a peine, si j’écris, c’est 4 peine si j’ouvre les 
yeux. Ce que je vis, c’est d’étre mort et. il faut s’étre enfoncé 
trés loin dans le vice pour étre sar d’étre ainsi dans le fond 


de la volupté. 


Un sentiment stupide et cruel d’insomnie, sentiment 
monstrueux, amoral, d’accord avec la cruauté sans régle de 
Vunivers, cruauté d’une famine, d’un sadisme sans espoir: 
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goat insondable de Dieu pour les douleurs extrémes des créa- 
tures, qui les étouffent et les déshonorent. Dans cette égalité 
avec l’égarement sans limites ou je suis moi-méme é€garé, 
me suis-je jamais senti plus simplement humain? 


Une lecture m’abandonne A cette voluptueuse terreur: 
cette phrase de Husserl a sa soeur Adelgundis, durant sa 
derniére maladie grave «Je ne savais pas qu'il fat si dur 
de mourir. Et pourtant je me suis efforcé tout au long de 
ma vie d’éliminer toute futilité...! Juste au moment ou je 
suis si totalement pénétré du sentiment d’étre responsable 
d’une tache... Justement maintenant que j’arrive au bout et 
que tout est fini pour moi, je sais qu’il me faut tout repren- 
dre au commencement... ». Ce méme effroi heureux, ce 
méme sentiment de voluptueuse impuissance se maintiennent. 
La futilité au second degré de Husserl ne me semble pas dé- 
courageante. 


Si je n’avais noté sur le champ, dans la nuit, ce sentiment, 
je Vaurais oublié. De tels états supposent une sorte d’éva- 
nouissement de la réalité du monde: je sortais d’un sommeil 
ou je savais bien que j’allais rentrer dans l’inertie du lit, 
j’étais cette vie 4 la dérive qui ne mordait sur rien, mais sur 
laquelle rien ne mordait plus. C’est justement dans la me- 
sure ou ils sont tout a fait hors du monde que nous négli- 
geons de tels moments: leur indifférence, leur solitude, leur 
silence, ne sont pas objets d’attention, ils demeurent comme 
s’ils n’étaient pas (il en est ainsi d’étendues de montagnes dé- 
sertes). Nous leur prétons de I’insignifiance, mais seuls les sens 
du jour ont disparu, comme de s’habiller, de sortir, de 
ranger: c’est en cela que réside leur insignifiance. Les sens 
du réve ne sont pas la non plus, mais ces derniers sont ceux 
du jour devenus absurdes: leur absurdité capte l’attention, 
elle empéche d’apercevoir enfin la nudité: cet immense objet 
silencieux, qui se dérobe, se refuse et, se dérobant, laisse 
voir que le reste mentait. 
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En dépit d’un aspect fiévreux de ces quelques pages, y 
aurait-il un esprit plus positif et plus froid que le mien? 


Je veux préciser ce que j’entends par souveraineté. C’est 
Vabsence de péché, mais encore est-ce ambigu. Cela définit 
réciproquement le péché comme manquement 4 I’attitude sou- 
veraine. 

Mais la souveraineté n’en est pas moins... le péché. 

Non, c’est le pouvoir de pécher, sans avoir le sentiment 
de but manqué, ou c’est le manquement devenu le but. 


Je donne un exemple paradoxal. Si l’un de mes amis 
me manque, se conduit mal vis-a-vis de moi, la conscience de 
mes propres manquements m’est difficilement tolérable: je 
les réprouve comme irrémédiables. Mais la souveraineté est 
en jeu dans |’amitié, ma souveraineté, c’est-a-dire |’impos- 
sibilité o& mon ami aurait été de m’atteindre par son man- 
quement — si je ne lui avais pas moi-méme manqué. C’est 
de lui avoir manqué qui entache ma souveraineté, Mais mon 
ami n’a pas su que je lui avais manqué. S’il l’avait su, son 
manquement n’aurait pas entaché la souveraineté qui lui 
appartient, il aurait pu le supporter lucidement. 


Bergson voyait dans le mysticisme une possibilité de par- 
ler lorsque la raison n’en a plus le droit. Il est difficile aux 
philosophes de résister 4 la tentation de jouer, comme les 
enfants. Pourtant si la philosophie se pose, ce que la science 
évite, les questions que la religion prétend résoudre, com- 
ment oublier, si rares soient-ils, ces instants ou |"homme re- 


ligieux se tait. 


Toujours nous nous éloignons, dans |’examen de la pen- 
sée, du moment décisif (de la résolution) ou la pensée échoue, 
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non comme un geste maladroit, comme un achévement au 
contraire, qui ne peut étre dépassé: parce que la pensée a 
mesuré la maladresse impliquée dans le fait d’accepter l’exer- 
cice: c’est une servilité! Les hommes rudimentaires avaient 
raison de mépriser ceux qui s’abaissaient 4 penser: ceux-Ci 
crurent échapper a la vérité de ce mépris du fait d’une supé- 
riorité effective, qu’ils se donnaient dans la mesure ou V’hu- 
manité entiére est engagée dans l’exercice de la pensée: mais 
cette supériorité n’en est pas moins réduite au plus ou moins 
d’excellence dans une occupation servile. Mais une excellence 
achevée laisse entrevoir que, la recherche finale de l"homme 
et de la pensée étant la souveraineté, la pensée résolue est 
celle qui révéle la servilité de toute pensée: cette opération 
par laquelle, épuisée, la pensée est elle-méme |’anéantiase- 
ment de la pensée. De méme cette phrase est dite afin d’éta- 
blir le silence qui en est la suppression. 

C’est le sens, ou mieux, l’absence de sens de ce que j’ai 
noté l’autre nuit. 


Pour apercevoir le sens du roman, il faut se mettre 4 la 
fenétre et regarder passer des inconnus. Partant de l’indiffé- 
rence profonde pour tous ceux que nous ne connaissons pas, 
c’est la protestation la plus entiére contre le visage assumé 
par homme en l’espéce du passant anonyme. L’inconnu est 
négligeable et dans le personnage de roman est sous-entendue 
V’affirmation contraire, qu’a lui seul cet inconnu est le monde. 
Qu’il est sacré, dés que je léve le masque profane qui le 
dissimule. 


J’imagine le ciel sans moi, sans Dieu, sans rien de gé- 
néral ni de particulier — ce n’est pas le néant. A mes yeux 
le néant est autre chose. C’est la négation — de moi-méme 
ou de Dieu — Dieu et moi-méme n’ayant jamais été, jamais 
rien n’ayant été (sinon le néant n’est qu’une facilité du jeu 
philosophique). Je parle au contraire d’un glissement de mon 
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esprit auquel je propose la possibilité d’une totale dispari- 
tion de ce qui est général ou particulier (le général n’étant 
qu’un aspect commun des choses particuliéres): reste, non 
ce que l’existentialisme appelle un fond sur lequel se déta- 
chent..., mais 4 la rigueur ce qui apparaitrait a la fourmi si 
elle se quittait, ce qu’elle ne peut faire et que mon imagi- 
nation peut me représenter. Dans |’oubli illimité, qui, 4 tra- 
vers ma phrase, en moi-méme, est l’instant dans la transpa- 
rence, il n’y a rien qui puisse en effet donner un sens 4 ma 
phrase, mais mon indifférence (mon étre indifférent) repose 
en une sorte de résolution de |’étre, qui est non-savoir, non- 
question, bien que, sur le plan du discours, ce soit essentiel- 
lement question (en ce sens que cela est parfaitement inintel- 
ligible), mais, par ]la-méme, essentiellement renvoi, anéantis- 
sement de la question. Tout ce qui survient est indifférent — 
ou n’est, par le retour de la complexité, qu’un prétexte 4 
Vheureuse, 4 lonaniste angoisse dont j’ai parlé, 4 l’angoisse 
qui est ironie, qui est un jeu. Mais au fond, si rien ne sur- 
vient, il n’y a méme plus de jeu. Il n’y a que négation de 
sens, aussi accomplie que le rend possible la persistance — 
par habitude — de Il’intérét qu’ont en moi-méme tous les 


objets de ma pensée. 


Je ne suis pas seul. J’aurais pu croire, si je l’étais, qu’en 
moi l’homme est ce que j’ai cru savoir, mais dans la multi- 
plicité inconciliable des pensées, j’ai admis que sans un bar- 
rage, qui me protégerait d’une agitation sans apaisement, 
ma propre pensée se perdrait. Mais nous tous, ce n’est pas 
en raison de mauvaises méthodes, mais d’une impuissance 
de la multitude, qui est la grande force de l’homme, que 
nous ne savons rien. J’ajoute au bruit de tempéte de la dis- 
cordance des esprits, pourtant, cette simple affirmation — 
semblable dans la bataille a la chute sur le sol d’un combat- 
tant blessé, expirant déja —: « Nous avions des vérités limi- 
tées, dont le sens, la structure valaient dans un domaine don- 
né. Mais de 1a, nous avons toujours voulu aller plus loin, ne 
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pouvant supporter l’idée de cette nuit dans laquelle j’entre 
maintenant, qui est seule désirable, auprés de laquelle le 
jour est ce que l’avarice mesquine est 4 l’ouverture de la 
pensée. 


La multitude inapaisée, que je suis, (rien ne me permet- 
trait-il de m’en retirer? ne suis-je pas en tout point semblable 
a elle?) est généreuse, elle est violente, elle est aveugle. C’est 
un rire, un sanglot, un silence qui n’a rien, qui espére et ne 
retient rien. Car la rage de posséder avait fait de l’intelli- 
gence le contraire d’un rire, une pauvreté dont rient sans 
fin ceux qu’enrichit leur folle générosité. 


Je pouvais dire « Dieu est amour, n’est qu’amour », 
« Dieu n’est pas », « Dieu est mort », « je suis Dieu ». La con- 
dition rigoureuse — rigoureuse comme la naissance et la mort 
le sont — c’était 4 l’avance d’effacer, d’enfouir en un silence 
souverain (par rapport a ma phrase, comparable a ce que 
l’univers céleste est 4 la terre) ce que j’avais dit d’insensé. 
Malheur 4 celui qui effacerait 4 moitié ou laisserait la porte 
entrebaillée: le silence de l">homme glorieux, victorieux, exal- 
té et, tel un soleil, transfiguré, est celui de la mort, en ce que 
toute volonté de résoudre l’univers en une création a la 
mesure de nos efforts s’y résoud elle-méme, s’y dissout. 


Je ne puis dire ce que le silence ou j’entre a de souverain, 
d’immensément généreux et d’absent, méme pas dire: il est 
délectable, ou odieux. Ce serait toujours trop et pas assez. 


Ma phrase voulut faire le silence a partir des mots, mais 
il en est de méme du savoir qui se perd dans le non-savoir, 
a mesure qu’il s’étend. Le véritable sage, au sens grec, utilise 
la science comme elle peut l’étre en vue du moment méme 
ou chaque notion sera portée au point ou sa limite apparaitra 
— qui est l’au-dela de toute notion. 
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Ce que j’apporte. L’honnéteté du non-savoir, la réduc- 
tion du savoir a4 ce qu’il est. Mais il s’y ajoutera que, par la 
conscience de la nuit, l’éveil dans la nuit du non-savoir, j’ai 
changé un savoir outrepassant malhonnétement ses possibilités 
en des enchainements hasardeux, injustifiés 4 la base, en un 
éveil sans cesse renouvelé, chaque fois que la réflexion ne 
peut plus étre poursuivie (puisque, se poursuivant, elle subs- 
tituerait a l’éveil des opérations de discernement fondées sur 
des falsifications). L’éveil, au contraire, restitue 1]’élément 
souverain, c’est-a-dire impénétrable (insérant le moment du 
non-savoir dans l’opération du savoir; je restitue au savoir 
ce qui lui manquait, une reconnaissance, dans l’éveil angoissé, 
de ce qu’il me faut résoudre, étant humain, alors que les 
objets de savoir sont subordonnés). 


Toujours a la limite, alors que nous réfléchissons discur- 
sivement, de l’instant, ot l’objet de notre pensée n’est plus 
réductible au discours, et ot nous n’avons plus qu’a ressentir 
un point dans le coeur — ou a nous fermer 4 ce qui excéde 
le discours. I] ne s’agit pas d’états ineffables: de tous les 
états ou nous passons, il est possible de parler. Mais il de- 
meure un point qui toujours a le sens — plutdt l’absence de 
sens — de la totalité. Or une description, du point de vue 
du savoir discursif, est imparfaite, si par elle, au moment 
voulu, la pensée ne s’ouvre pas sur le point méme ou se ré- 
vele la totalité qui en est |’anéantissement. 


Je parlerais de Dieu? 

Précisément je me refuse 4 dire un mot de I’instant ou 
le souffle m’a manqué. Parler de Dieu serait — malhonnéte- 
ment — lier ce dont je ne puis parler que par. négation a 
V’impossible explication de ce qui est. 


En ce que j’écris il y a toujours le mélange de l’aspira- 
tion au silence et de ce qui parle en moi, réclamant méme 
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de l’argent; tout au moins les appropriations qui m’enrichis- 
sent en quelque sorte et qui ne peuvent toutes étre négation 
de moi-méme, négation de mes intéréts. N’est-il pas triste, 
d’ailleurs, de lier l’intérét propre 4 la négation de l’intérét 
propre! 


i 


De deux choses l’une, ou j’ai tout dit; dés lors je n’ai 
qu’a vivre sans penser (j’imagine, souvent, qu’il en est ainsi, 
que la transparence ne saurait étre plus limpide, que je vis 
dans |’instant comme le bruit se dissipe dans l’air...); ou je 
dois redire ce que j’ai mal dit: c’est aussitét le tourment et 
la certitude non seulement de ne jamais le dire mieux mais 
de le trahir une fois de plus. Mais sans doute ai-je raison de 
ne pas céder 4 la tentation d’un silence ou j’aurais avéré mon 
impuissance 4 m’exprimer 4 demi-mot, et dans |’innocence 
que donne un sentiment de parfaite limpidité. Je puis dire 
aujourd’hui que la moindre pensée accordée a mes projets, qui 
existent malgré moi, me dépasse et m’accable, Mais |’instant! 
C’est toujours le délire infini... 


Mais cela suppose un champ libre. Exactement, si je vis 
un instant sans le moindre souci de ce qui pourrait survenir, 
je sais bien que cette absence de souci m’enlise. Je devrais 
agir, parer 4 des menaces qui prennent figure. Si j’atteins le 
cristal impalpable de l’instant, je manque & mon devoir 4 
V’égard d’autres instants, qui suivront si je survis. 


Le plus difficile: je pense a telle chose que je dis dans 
un livre qui me coite un effort épuisant. Dans la perspective 
de ce livre, aussit6t, ma pensée me semble incompatible avec 
cet effort dont je suis malade. Elle touche le rapport de I’ 
« apathie » dont parle Sade et de I’état théopathique, lié 
dans ma mémoire au nom de saint Jean de la Croix. Je n’en 
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dégage le véritable aspect qu’a la condition de le dégager 
d’un enchainement rigoureux (peut-étre pas assez, car j’étais 
a la fin malade, l’ordre des pensées et son expression ordon- 
née demandaient un pouvoir qui m’échappait), Ce n’est pas 
qu’un tel enchainement soit en lui-méme une erreur, mais 
la forme enchainée de la pensée, je la rejette au moment ou 
son objet m’emplit. 


Le principe de la morale. Il existe deux phases dans le 
temps, la premiére est nécessairement dominée par les régles 
de la morale et certaines fins lui sont données qui ne peu- 
vent se rapporter qu’a la seconde. i 


La pensée de Hegel se révolia en un point de sa démar- 
che. Il importe assez peu qu’elle se soit éveillée en ce. point- 
ci (le renoncement a l’individualité, je crois). Ce n’était pas, 
apparemment, le moment voulu: ce n’est pas la perte de |’in- 
dividualité qui est le scandale, mais bien le savoir absolu. 
Non pour ce qu’il a peut-étre d’imparfait, au contraire, dans 
la présupposition de son ecaractére absolu. Le contenu. révéle 
son équivalence au non-savoir. Si nous arrivions par dela la 
recherche du savoir, au savoir, au résultat, nous devons nous 
en détourner: ce n’est pas ce que nous cherchions. La seule 
réponse non dérisoire est il y a Dieu, c’est l’impensable, un 
mot, un moyen d’oublier |’éternelle absence de repos, de 
satisfaction, impliquée dans la recherche que nous sommes. 
L’incorrection de la pensée qui se donne le temps d’arrét du 
mot Dieu, est de voir dans sa défaite une résolution des diffi- 
cultés qu’elle a rencontrées. La défaite de la pensée est extase, 
(en puissance) en effet, c’est le sens de ce que je dis, mais 
l’extase n’a qu’un sens pour la pensée, la défaite de la pen- 
sée. Il y a bien une tentation, donner 4 |’extase une valeur 
pour la pensée: si la dissolution de la pensée me met en ex- 
tase, je tirerai de l’extase un enseignement. Je dirai, ce que 
l’extase m’a révélé compte plus que le contenu de ma pensée 
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qui me semble avoir le plus de sens. Mais cela signifie seu- 
lement: le non-sens a plus de sens que le sens. 


Si le rire dégrade "homme, la souveraineté ou le sacré 
le dégradent aussi. Ceci a d’ailleurs un sens poignant: une 
vulve de femme est souveraine, elle est sacrée, mais elle est 
aussi risible, et celle qui la laisse voir est dégradée. 


Un projet demande un effort, qui n’est possible qu’a une 
condition: de satisfaire 4 défaut d’un désir la vanité. La va- 
nité existe au niveau du projet, qu’elle expose et dont elle 
est, moralement, le compte-rendu. L’orgueil est a la vanité 
ce que l’instant est au projet. 


J’aurais di dire de l’échappée de la mort qu’il est dans 
son essence d’étre jouée, non seulement d’une maniére sou- 
daine, mais aussi « bien jouée », comme s’il s’agissait d’un 
escamotage si parfait qu’une salle entiére fonde en applau- 
dissements et en clameurs: je songe 4 ces applaudissements 
ou l’exaltation — parce que la beauté de l’escamotage est 
inespérée, et qu’elle surpasse de beaucoup le prévisible — 
est si grande qu’elle laisse 4 la limite des larmes. (Il n’est 
pas reconnu, mais il n’est pas moins vrai que l’on peut pleurer 
de ce qui fait trépigner une salle d’insuffisantes acclamations.) 
Bien entendu, si je meurs, je suis 4 la fois celui qui joue 
et celui qui est joué, ce qui ne veut rien dire de connaissable 
en ce que rien dans |’instant n’est saisissable: il n’y a plus 
dans l’instant de moi qui ait conscience, car le moi conscient 
de lui-méme tue l’instant en le revétant d’un travesti; celui 
de l’avenir qu’est ce moi. Mais imaginons que le moi ne tue 
pas |’instant! aussitét c’est l’instant qui tue le moi! C’est pour 
cela qu’il n’est jamais aussi parfaitement l’instant que dans 
Ja mort, pour cela que, par la mort seule, il propose 4 une 
foule de vivants angoissés, mais provisoirement rassurés, son 
apothéose qui retire le souffle. 
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Il 


En entrant dans le non-savoir, je sais que j’efface les fi- 
gures au tableau noir. Mais l’obscurité qui tombe ainsi n’est 
pas celle de |’anéantissement, ce n’est méme pas la « nuit ou 
toutes les vaches sont noires ». C’est la jouissance de la nuit. 
Ce n’est que la mort lente, la mort dont il est possible, len- 
tement, de jouir. Et j’apprends, dans la lenteur, que la mort 
faisant en moi ne manquait pas seulement 4 mon savoir, mais 
a la profondeur de ma joie. Je ne |’apprends que pour mou- 
rir, je sais que sans cet anéantissement déja de toute pensée, 
ma pensée serait ce bavardage servile, mais je ne connaitrai 
pas mon ultime pensée puisqu’elle est la mort de la pensée. 
Je ne jouirais pas de ma délivrance et jamais je n’aurai rien 
dominé; je jouirai au moment ow je serai libre. Et jamais 
je ne le saurai! Il aurait fallu pour le savoir que cette joie 
qui est la fulguration de la joie ne soit pas la mort de ma 
joie et de ma pensée. Mais on ne peut concevoir |’immondice 
ou je sombre, immondice divine et voluptueuse, envers de 
toute pensée et de tout ce monde qui édifia la pensée, si bien 
que toute horreur représentable est lourde de la possibilité de 
ma joie. La mort de la pensée est la voluptueuse orgie que 
prépare la mort, la féte que la mort donne dans sa maison. 


Question sans réponse? peut-étre. Mais l’absence de ré- 
ponse est la mort de la question. S’il n’y avait rien a savoir? 
Et si la violation de la loi, étant, aprés la loi, plus que la 
loi, l’origine de tout ce que nous aimons ne détruisait pas 
moins le fondement de la pensée qu’elle ne met fin au pou- 
voir de la loi? Arrivé 4 l’instant de la réflexion expirante, 
a la tombée de la nuit, assistant 4 la mort qui nous gagne, 
comment maintiendrions-nous ce principe, qu'il y eit quel- 
que chose a savoir, que nous n’avons pas su? Si je ne m’étais 
pas révolté contre la loi, j’aurais continué de savoir — ce que 
je ne sais pas. Je ne sais pas non plus s’il n’y avait rien a 
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savoir, mais comment le rire révolté qui me prend mirait-il 
pas ace point de la révolte, ou il ne subsiste plus d’adhérence 
qui me raméne au monde de la loi et du savoir. Si ce n’est 
afin de jouir de la loi et du savoir dont je jouis lorsque j’en 
sors. 


Ne serait-il pas risible de voir une philosophie dans ces 
propositions expirantes? Je les ai ordonnées pour les mener 
au point ou elles se dissolvent et peut-étre ne l’ai-je pas fait 
moins bien que les philosophes qui en ordonnent qui se fer- 
ment. Mais ce que je dis se résoud dans un récit de ces ins- 
tants ou l’horreur existe et non la pensée: |’horreur, |’extase, 
le vice voluptueux, le rire...? 4 la fin l’imprévisible, si tou- 
jours il s’agit de perdre pied. 


Comment serais-je déprimé refusant de prendre le mon- 
de et ce que je suis moi-méme pour une inéluctable mesure 
et pour une loi? Je n’accepte rien, et ne suis satisfait de rien. 
Je vais dans l’avenir inconnaissable. I] n’est rien en moi que 
j’aie pu reconnaitre. Ma gaité se fonde sur mon ignorance. Je 
suis ce que je suis: l’étre en moi-méme se joue, comme s’il 
n’était pas, jamais il n’est ce qu'il était. Ou si je suis ce que 
j étais, ce que j’étais n’est pas ce que j’avais été. Jamais étre ne 
veut dire étre donné. Jamais je ne puis apercevoir en moi 
cela qui est repérable et défini, mais cela seulement qui sur- 
git dans le sein de l’univers injustifiable, et qui jamais n’est 
plus justifiable que lunivers. I] n’est rien de moins dépri- 
mant. Je suis dans la mesure ou je refuse d’étre cela, que l’on 
peut définir. Je suis dans la mesure ou mon ignorance est 
démesurée: dans la dépression, je tomberais dans la classifi- 
cation du monde et me prendrais pour |’élément que situe 
sa définition. Mais qu’annonce en moi cette force qui refuse? 
Elle n’annonce rien. 
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LE CHERCHEUR ET LA SERVANTE 


Il existait donc quelque part dans les ages et Dieu sait 
ou, une sorte de chercheur peut-étre un peu fou. On disait 
qu’il cherchait de lor. C’était peut-étre un alchimiste. II 
vivait dans son laboratoire, entouré de ses creusets, de ses 
fourneaux, de ses cornues, de ses grimoires et de ses registres 
chargés de ténébreux calculs — et de tout le saint trusquin 
nécessaire 4 son interminable labeur. N’ayant pas de fortune, 
il était trés pauvre. Mais la pauvreté n’était pas la raison 
pour laquelle depuis tant d’années, et avec tant de passion, 
il se livrait a ses recherches — ce serait une sottise, et plus 
encore une bassesse que de le supposer. Bref, il était trés pau- 
vre et voila toat. Il n’était plus trés jeune; il n’était pas 
encore trés vieux. Il habitait une masure 4 |’écart de la ville, 
loin du chateau du Prince. C’était un original, en somme. 

A cause de son originalité, naturellement il était mal vu. 
Il était suspect, il n’était pas comme tout le monde, il inspi- 
rait le soupcon. Peut-étre méme était-il un peu sorcier et ce 
n’est. pas 1a une bonne chose. Du reste, de quoi, mais de quoi 
done vivait-il? Il n’était au service de personne. Point de 
maitre? Oh, oh! la chose était bien étrange..... 

Quoiqu’il en fat, il vivait cependant et travaillait a sa 
chimére, se nourrissant d’herbes, d’un peu d’huile, et parfois 
d’un croaiton de pain, Faut-il ajouter que depuis fort long- 
temps il ne portait plus que des haillons? A peine le savait-il 
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lui-méme. Et qu’avait-il besoin de le savoir pour passer, com- 
me il le faisait, ses jours et ses nuits autour de ses alambics? 

Si quelque voisin charitable s’approchait de lui, il le dé- 
courageait paisiblement, ne voulant se lier avec personne. 
Et c’est encore la un point grave concernant la réputation 
d’un homme. Malheur au solitaire! On sait depuis longtemps 
que le solitaire passe pour un méchant. 

Ainsi étaient les choses et depuis des années, quand un 
matin le Prince entra chez notre chercheur. C’était un fort 
beau prince, étincelant, un vrai jeune prince, ardent et hau- 
taia — mais pour le moment fort en peine. 

Les plaisirs cotitent cher et la guerre est ruineuse. Tout 
récemment, hélas, le jeune prince avait épuisé ses trésors, tant 
pour les plaisirs que pour la guerre. II fallait a présent rem- 
plir de nouveau ses coifres, de maniére 4 pourvoir a de nou- 
veaux plaisirs, et 4 de nouvelles guerres. Et, comme le Prince 
avait l’habitude d’étre servi et obéi, il venait ici donner ses 
ordres. 

« J’ai entendu parler de toi, dit-il 4 notre poéte, il parait 
que tu cherches de |’or? Parbleu! Il m’en faut justement et 
tu vas m’en trouver. Sais-tu que mes coffres sont vides? Je 
te donne huit jours pour me les remplir. Huit jours, je pense, 
te suffiront. Ensuite, nous réglerons nos comptes. Si tu as tenu 
ta parole, je te ferai mon ministre, si non, tu seras pendu ». 

Ayant dit, le Prince s’en alla, laissant notre chercheur 
dans une grande perplexité. Etre pendu ne lui plaisait guére; 
devenir le ministre du Prince l’eit dérangé. Il ne se sentait 
guére fait pour une pareille charge. Il ne s’était jamais plu 
qu’a ses cornues. Et pourquoj donc venait-on le troubler dans 
ses travaux? Justement, il s’était senti, la veille, sur le point 
de réussir. La visite du Prince allait probablement tout gater. 

La veille, en effet, une nouvelle idée lui était venue; il 
avait fait de nouveaux calculs, découvert dans ses grimoires 
quelque vieille formule bien en forme; il avait entrevu de 
nouvelles combinaisons et l’espoir que cette fois, aprés tant 
d’années de labeur, il allait enfin réussir, lui était revenu 
plus vif que jamais. 
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Et voila qu’on lui avait donné huit jours pour remplir 
les coffres du Prince! Quel ennui! Pourquoi huit jours, et 
non pas huit heures, ou huit mois? Quelle était cette sotti- 
se de lui marchander le temps? Mais quelle était cette folie 
— la sienne — que de s’assombrir pour d’aussi minces rai- 
sons, au lieu de se remettre au travail? 

« A quoi bon perdre mon temps a gémir, se dit-il, Penser 
a soi, c’est ne penser 4 rien. Si je suis pendu, tout sera dit. 
Pour l’instant, il faut ranimer le feu qui baisse sous mes 
alambics et reprendre mes calculs, 14 ou hier je les ai laissés ». 

Aussitét dit, aussit6t fait. Il se remit au travail avec en- 
thousiasme, et bientét il ne songea plus au Prince. 

Un jour ou deux passérent. Un matin, il était si absorbé, 
qu’il n’entendit méme pas s’ouvrir la porte de sa masure 
et qu’il ne vit pas qu’il y avait 1a quelqu’un; une jeune fem- 
me d’une trés grande beauté qui, entrant 1a comme chez elle, 
s’était mise 4 nettoyer, A ranger, 4 préparer quelque nourri- 
ture pour le repas de midi que, sans elle, notre chercheur 
eat sans doute oublié de prendre ce jour-la..... 

Quand il l’apercut par hasard, il ne montra pas une bien 
grande surprise. 

« Je sais tout, lui dit-elle, et je suis venue pour étre votre 
servante ». 

Il s’inclina en la remerciant, puis il mangea le repas qu’ 
elie lui avait préparé, et, sans rien dire, il retourna 4 ses cor- 
nues. La belle jeune femme reprit son travail de servante; 
elle acheva de mettre de l’ordre dans la maison, elle refit 
le lit du vieux chercheur. Ensuite, elle ravauda, puis, quand 
l’heure fut venue, elle prépara le repas du soir. I] mangea, 
retourna a ses alambics, prit quelques heures de repos sur la 
fin de la nuit, tandis que la servante dormait de son cété, et, 
le lendemain, tout recommenca comme la veille. Is n’échan- 
geaient pas un mot, mais ils se savaient ensemble et de quel- 
que maniére le génie du chercheur s’en trouvait réchauffé. 
De temps en temps, il poussait de petites exclamations de 
triomphe: c’était quand il se sentait sur le point de réussir. 
D’autres fois au contraire c’était des soupirs et presque des 
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gémissements de douleur, quand il se voyait repris par le 
désespoir: Non que la crainte d’étre pendu lui troublat l’ame: 
il avait oublié le Prince, mais que ses calculs fussent faux, 
voila ce qui le désolait. 

Dans le premier cas, la servante se contentait de le regar- 
der a la dérobée, mais avec quelle joie dans le fond de son 
regard! — dans le deuxiéme, elle hochait la téte a son tour 
et, une fois méme, elle poussa l’audace jusqu’a s’avancer 
tout prés de lui en lui posant sur l’épaule une main tranquille. 

Il se raffermit et reprit ses recherches. 

Ainsi se passérent les jours suivants et l’on arriva au ma- 
tin du huitiéme jour, celui qui avait été désigné par le Prince 
comme étant le jour ou tous ses coffres devraient étre remplis. 
Or, ce matin 1a les choses n’avaient pas avancé d’une ligne. 

Les cornues étaient vides, les feux alanguis, et ]">humeur 
de notre vieux chercheur bien morose. Non qu’il songeat le 
moins du monde a la visite qu’on lui avait promise, et dont 
la suite serait la corde: encore une fois il avait oublié le Prin- 
ce! Mais s’étre trompé dans ses calculs, voir et ne pas avoir, 
savoir et ne pas pouvoir: a la fin des fins son ame se désolait. 
Et faut-il en vouloir 4 un homme s’il fléchit un instant sous 
Vexcés de l’injustice? 

‘Tl allait et venait A travers son laboratoire, les mains au 
dos, le dos penché, le front soucieux et bien lourd, quand 
soudain il vit ce qui lui sembla un réve: au milieu de la 
piéce, la jeune et belle servante avait dépouillé ses vétements. 
Elle était la immobile, nue comme une déesse, d’une beauté 
rayonnante, parfaite, et voila que de ce corps admirable d’in- 
nombrables piéces d’or se mirent a ruisseler. 

Elles coulaient comme de l’eau le long de ses bras, tom- 
baient de sa chevelure, de ses épaules, jaillissaient de sa poi- 
trine somme un flot et formaient par terre 4 ses pieds un tas 
croissant qui bouillonnait dans un tintement joyeux. 

Il y eut bientét dans la piéce assez d’or pour remplir, et 
bien au dela, les coffres taris du Prince. Alors la belle servan- 
te reprit ses voiles et courut s’étendre sur un lit. Elle s’y 
laissa tomber épuisée. A ce moment le Prince entra, Notre 
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chercheur n’eut que le temps de tirer un rideau pour cacher 
aux yeux du Prince la présence de la servante. En voyant 
le gros tas d’or qui couvrait le sol de la piéce, le Prince éclata 
d’un rire insolent. 

« Je savais bien — dit-il — que tu m/’obéirais, Tu ne 
seras donc point pendu. Mais pour ce qui est de te faire mon 
ministre, tu attendras encore un peu. Patience, patience, |’ 
ami! Tu es utile, mais dangereux, mon bonhomme! J’avais 
déja entendu parler de toi comme d’un personnage assez sus- 
pect, mais désormais je suis fixé. Donc pour cette fois, tiens 
toi content d’échapper a la corde. Cependant il me faut le 
méme monceau d’or dans huit nouveaux jours, sinon je te fais 
braler comme sorcier: tu n’es pas autre chose d’ailleurs. 
Allons, assez parlé. Je vais faire envoyer des hommes sirs 
pour qu’il m’enlévent tout cela. A dans huit jours ». 

Les hommes stirs arrivérent bientét, ils entasserent l’or 
dans des sacs qu’ils chargérent sur des charriots, et, sans 
avoir dit un mot, ils reprirent la route du chateau. Alors, 
quand ils furent partis, notre savant ouvrit le rideau et trouva 
sur le lit la servante qui dormait profondément. Mais, elle 
n’était plus aussi belle, et il en éprouva une grande tristesse. 

Si absorbé qu’il eut jusqu’alors été par ses recherches, il 
avait toujours su cependant que la beauté de la servante ve- 
nait d’une grande science, mais a présent la douleur était 
entrée en elle. Une grande douleur, douce pourtant, une autre 
science, mais amére, Elle dormait. I] s’éloigna. Mais pour 
une fois, il ne retourna pas 4 ses cornues. Et méme, cela est 
bien triste 4 dire, il parut les avoir oubliées. 

De longues pensées lui entraient dans |’4me, un doute 
puissant, une douceur désolée mélée d’un étrange remord ; 
il ne savait plus trés bien, le pauvre, ce qui s’était passé; 
il ne savait guére davantage ow il en était ni ce qui lui restait 
a faire. Jamais savant ne s’était ainsi trouvé mis a l’épreuve. 

Il n’est pas bien surprenant dans ces conditions, si au 
bout de quelques instants sentant que la téte lui tournait un 
peu, il n’eut plus d’autre envie que celle de s’étendre 4 son 
tour et de s’endormir. II rouvrit le rideau. La servante était 
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toujours plongée dans le plus profond sommeil. II la con- 
templa et se laissa tomber auprés d’elle. Elle dormait si 
fort que cela ne la réveilla pas. 

Ils dormirent donc céte a céte et dans leur sommeil leurs 
mains se joignirent. Ils dormirent longtemps, et quand ils 
se reveillérent, nullement surpris de se voir céte a céte, elle 
avait presque retrouvé sa beauté premiére. Elle lui sourit. 
Mais il lui dit: 

« A présent je vais détruire mes cornues ». 

C’était la chose a laquelle il avait pensé sans le savoir 
pendant qu'il dormait, la seule chose qui lui restat a faire, 
ainsi que cela lui apparaissait dés son réveil. Mais la belle 
servante, a ces mots, témoigna non seulement une grande sur- 
prise, mais une vive indignation! 

« Comment — s’écria-t-elle — détruire les cornues! A 
Vheure du triomphe! 

Le vieux chercheur secoua pensivement la téte; elle vit 
dans son regard une grande mélancolie. 

« Ce n’est pas moi — dit-il — qui ai triomphé ». 

Alors la servante se leva en colére, ce qui était bien sur- 
prenant de la part d’une personne aussi reservée. I] vit dans 
ses yeux la révolte de qui se voit contester l’évidence, refuser 
le témoignage de ce qu’il sait pour l’avoir vu de ses propres 
yeux. 

« Comment! s’écria-t-elle. Mais tu étais 14 debout, au 
milieu de la piéce, entouré de tes cornues, nu comme un 
dieu, jeune et beau, et l’or ruisselait de toute part autour de 
toi, les ducats, les doublons, les louis, les rixdalles, jaillis- 
saient de tes flancs, s’échappaient de ta poitrine, roulaient 
le long de tes bras et de tes cuisses, s’amoncelaient a tes 
pieds, avec un bruit d’eau courante. Je te regardais en ex- 
tase ». 


« Moi? ». 
« Toi ». 


La-dessus le vieux chercheur retomba dans une profonde 


réverie, mais il ne parla plus de détruire les cornus, Cepen- 
dant il dit: 
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« Cela n’empéche que dans huit jours je serai bralé com- 
me sorcier ». 

« Homme de peu de foi! lui répondit-elle. 

La songerie du chercheur devint plus profonde encore. 
Il retourna a ses cornues, mais il n’y toucha guére. Il flanait. 
La servante reprit ses besognes, remit de l’ordre dans la 
maison, et prépara les lits, s’occupa des repas qui, du reste, 
restérent toujours aussi maigres, les hommes du prince n’ayant 
pas laissé trainer la moindre piécette qui permit d’aller chez 
le boucher. 

De nouveaux jours se passérent ainsi dans le silence et 
dans l’attente. Notre chercheur délaissait ses calculs, parfois 
méme il repoussait ses cahiers, et se prenait la téte dans les 
mains sans plus savoir, semblait-il, 4 quoi s’en tenir. Ce- 
pendant, il ne laissait pas baisser les feux. 

Il se disait que la prochaine fois il ferait mieux attention. 
Et quand le jour arriva de la seconde échéance, quelques 
instants avant l’heure 4 laquelle devait paraitre le Prince, 
il fit sur lui-méme un grand effort, en se disant: « Voyons! », 
et, a instant méme iil vit ce qu’il vit, c’est-a-dire ce quwil 
avait déja vu: la méme déesse, aussi admirablement belle que 
l’autre fois, nue et debout au milieu de la piece, et l’or ruis- 
selant de toute part autour d’elle. 

Elle était une fontaine d’or, Et l’or en tas s’ammongait 
a ses pieds. Puis, comme I’autre fois, épuisée, elle reprit ses 
voiles et courut s’étendre sur le lit, ot aussitét elle tomba 
dans un profond sommeil. Le prince 4 l|’instant méme entra: 

« Ah! ah! s’écria-t-il. Tu es un fidéle coquin! C’est pire 
que jamais! « ordonna-t-il en se retournant vers la porte. Car 
cette fois, sir de ce qui se passerait, il avait pris la précaution 
de se faire accompagner par ses hommes de peine. « Enlevez- 
moi tout ca! ». 

Et, tandis que ses hommes de peine se mettaient a la 
besogne, le prince s’adressa au vieux chercheur: 

« Puisque tu travailles si bien, l’ami, je te prends déci- 
dément 4 mon service. La derniére fois tu as échappé a la 
corde, aujourd’hui tu échappes au bicher. Tu as de la chance! 
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Tu en auras encore plus si tu mets un peu plus de coeur a 
Vouvrage. Travaille, l’ami! Je vois décidement, que tu peux 
faire mieux. A propos, j’ai réfléchi 4 cette place de ministre: 
elle ne te convient pas, je crois; car, aprés tout, tu n’es qu’un 
manant. Et j’aurais des ennuis 4 la cour: mais je puis te 
décorer. Ne parlons pas encore de t’ennoblir: la question est 
prématurée. Cependant, rien n’est impossible; et je t’enno- 
blirai un jour. Je ne mets qu’une condition: double la ca- 
dence, l’ami! Ne sois pas trop paresseux. Compris? A dans 
huit jours. Et, si je ne suis pas obéi, toi, tu seras empalé ». 

La-dessus, les hommes de peine ayant achevé leur beso- 
gne, c’est-a-dire enfourné l’or dans des sacs, et chargé les 
sacs sur des charriots, le Prince s’éloigna, laissant son mal- 
heureux sujet décidément hébété. 

Celui-ci tira le rideau et contempla sa servante endormie, 
mais exsangue. Son beau visage était d’une paleur mortelle. 
On aurait dit qu’elle était plongée dans un sommeil de léthar- 
gie. Au comble du trouble et de la douleur, il s’étendit prés 
d’elle et s’endormit aussitét. 

Comme l’autre fois, leurs mains se joignirent dans le 
sommeil. 

Cependant, avant de s’abandonner au repos, il avait pris 
une résolution: cette fois, il avait bien vu, il ne serait plus 
trompé; c’était elle, et non lui, comme elle avait voulu le 
lui faire accroire, qui avait été choisie, c’était d’elle, et non 
de lui, que tout l’or avait jailli comme un flot. Cela étant, 
il ne lui demanderait plus son avis, il n’attendrait plus 
qu’elle fat réveillée pour détruire ses cornues stériles, et 
pour déchirer ses cahiers. Au contraire, il profiterait de son 
sommeil pour se livrer 4 cette besogne, devenue hélas la 
seule juste 4 laquelle il pouvait désormais se livrer. Et quant 
aux menaces du prince, il en serait ce que Dieu voudrait. 

C’est dans ces conditions qu’il s’endormit, tenant dans la 
sienne la main de sa servante, et trouvant 1a, au fond de la 
douleur méme, la plus grande douceur qu’il eft éprouvé de 
sa vie. Son sommeil dura longtemps, mais quand il se réveilla, 
sa servante dormait encore, aussi pale et épuisée qu’a l’instant 
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méme ou il était venu su jeter sur le lit. Il se leva douce- 
ment. 

Allons! L’heure était venue d’avoir du courage! L’heure 
de la décision, de la vérité, des vaisseaux brilés, des ponts 
coupés, du tout pour le tout. I] rentra dans son laboratoire. 
Comment faire? Ah! le comment importait peu. 

Le fracas d’un baton sur le verre des cornues la réveille- 
rait sans doute mais elle arriverait trop tard. Allons! II prit 
un gourdin en s’avancant résolument. N’hésitons plus! Et 
voila le gourdin levé et brandi. Voila qu’il va assener un 
grand coup sur la premiére cornue. Mais voila que le gourdin 
s’immobilise et que notre vieux chercheur s’épouvante. 

De la cornue s’est levée une fumée légére, et de la fumée 
est sorti un corps de déesse. C’est elle, c’est la servante qui 
est revenue — et pourtant elle dort sur son lit. I] la con- 
temple comme tout 4 l’heure, avec un regard extasié. Et pour- 
tant elle dort a cété épuisée. 

La voila done encore une fois debout dans la piéce, nue 
et splendide et toute ruisselante d’or, mais cette fois ce sont 
des flots d’or qui s’échappent de ses mains, de ses seins, de 
son ventre! Et il est 14 avec son gourdin brandi. Elle sourit, 
de plus en plus pale, puis s’*échappe et disparait, puis renait 
d’une autre cornue — et pourtant elle dort a cété — d’ou 
pendant ce temps-la une nouvelle fumée a jailli; et l’or con- 
tinue 4 couler, 4 remplir la piéce, et cette fois il y en a assez 
pour contenter la Prince, et pour longtemps! Puis elle dispa- 
rait encore, mais revient de plus en plus pale, et l’or con- 
tinue 4 ruisseler, et fou de peur il s’échappe, il tire le rideau 
et la voit sur le lit ot elle dort, et il s’étend prés d’elle, et 
dans son sommeil il lui prend la main, mais cette main est 
froide, froide, froide... 
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SOURCE MUREE 


... Clartés vénielles que leurs chutes ! Ils mutilent leurs 
traits pour que reculent les miroirs; et c'est un masque qui 
pousse le cri . La terre ne souffre plus . Une courte fumée 
s’engouffre dans le masque . Dehors, avec d’obscures précau- 
tions, s’ouvre l’eau corrompue, l’eau pacifiée, l'eau minus- 
cule... 


La fatalité que jillustre n’est pas exempte de ruptures, 
de félonies, de tremblements ; mes imprécations, mes ratu- 
res . Mais déja la racine du Temple perce le pied du mar- 
cheur . Déja Vétincelle a changé de prison . 


LE PRESENT D°UNE NUIT 


Ce roc bondé d’étoiles, aux crevasses duquel la lépre, 
avant l’éloge, avait progressé sans mesure, allait-il se sou- 
mettre a@ la tendre cadence de la source des morts ? Le bal 
était défait, les danseurs transparents . Le sang coula, l’herbe 
devint profonde . A l’aube, en grand secret, les lévres des 
amants heurtérent une rosée illimitée . 
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LA REMONTRANCE 


L’apparence de la vie, mon masque ayant glissé, me 
manque . Devenu, a force de délicatesse, tel que la ‘stricte 
épure de ma race finie, nulle trace haletante de pas n’étonne 
plus les sables, ni la fiction d’un sceptre @ dessécher le poing 
ne frissonne parmi le soir superstitieux. Ma gorge a refusé 
-de composer avec le sel . Mon sang a trahi ses lignes . Que 
ceux qui n’ont heurté que l’enclos de jardins fuyants serrent 
leur diamant a l’incantation du déluge. Une étoile noyée 
soutient d’un doigt mon radeau 


TERATOLOGIE 


De la torpeur qui te sangle, du purin que tu fends, chi- 
mere du rocher, monte a mes lévres la rancune, au cours 
d’une nuit sans oiseaux . 


La géante . Quand la gangréne des marteaux s’écarte en 
sifflant de son flanc, elle est V’éme du bronze englouti, le 
glas marin . 


La bouffonne . Mémoire agenouillée, flaireuse de tisons sous 
les décombres du laboratoire, de quels lambeaux de chair 
et de beau temps, nourriras-tu ta crampe désormais ? 


L’ingénue . Se chérit par procuration . Roucoule au com- 
mandement . Voyage encore, sans s’appauvrir, dans le vo- 
lume de mon pied . 


Un rayon dans l’eau m’offrait le ciel changé en serpent . 
Le coeur en eit raison . Le coeur, depuis le soir que tu m’es 
apparue . Depuis le soir, pour le charmer, que la chimére 
@ jeun au terme fortuné de sa métamorphose, 


s’ouvrit les veines dans la grace . 
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SIGNES 


Paupiéres asservies au bleu incohérent du large, 
Vous réprimez de plus en plus malaisément les 
affres et le ploiement d’un verger soupconné 
au défaut de nos fers. 


Cette page, scellée de ton sourire, a commenceé a 
battre de désespoir sous le bombement de mon 
front, avant de prétendre, dans sa lisibilité 

abolie, au seul encorbellement de l’amour. 

Mais l’oiseau qui volait en se consumant annoncait de 
profondes pluies a la terre. 


Paupiéres asservies, lumiére diffamée, articulation 


d’une gorge sans fin au sommet du mat du 
naufrage, lyre, a se rompre, lyre sauvée! 
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SECONDE VIE 


Ecoute écoute-moi car toi tu peux m’entendre 
Je le vois a tes yeux sans repos 
Je le vois & tes mains raidies lorsque les mots sont pauvres 
puis comme des feuilles qui ne peuvent mieux faire que 
mourir 
Je le sens a ce souffle qui te prend et te laisse 
comme si les oiseaux t’avaient quitté 


Ecoute écoute-moi car toi tu peux sortir de ta chair et de 
ta maison 
comme le ferait un mort neuf de ses bandelettes 
Tu peux m’entendre toi qui sais que ces épis de blé que 
Von sépare 
ne témoigneront plus pour le chant de la terre 
Tu peux m’entendre toi qui cherches la vie et la raison de 


vivre 
Toi qui sais que tout est autre chose encore 
Et le secret dont tu as une part aussi vrai que le son de tes 
pas 
sur Vasphalte des villes 


Ce cri que je suis en tot. 
Ecoute-le et laisse ces royaumes sans énigme ow les jours 
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sabattent Tun sur [autre comme les volets d'une maison 
sage 
Ce cri que je suis en toi fera tomber les écailles 
de ta premiére naissance 


Ce cri que je suis en toi 

Ce cri d’amour que je suis en toi 

Plus terrible que Vinquiétude du matin et que les mers 
dont la nuit sonde les profondeurs 

D’autres n’en veulent pas 

Ils laissent s’accumuler en eux des moissons vaines 
entre lesquelles je ne peux me frayer le passage. 


Ce cri 
Ce cri terrible et tendre que je suis en toi 
habite ton visage le plus nu 
oe Sikes 
Qu’il te prenne que tu n’aies plus de cesse 
Qu’il redresse ta jeune nuque qu il batte a tes tempes 
Et en ce point sacré entre tes deux yeux. 


IL Y AURA CEUX QUI S’ AIMENT 


Il y aura ceux qui s’aiment 
Debout devant ma porte je les attends 


Il y en a qui veillent année aprés année 
Comme des oliviers mangés de soleil et de patience 


Moi j'ai franchi le seuil je guette la route 
Et je sais qu’ils viendront 


Dans la maison les appels se nouent 
“ Et c’est assez d’attendre 

Il faut prendre sa place 

Comme les autres comme les autres 
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Autour d'une table de bois 
Il faut prendre sa place 

La vie est comme cela 
Grain de sable 

Or qui tinte 

Fil de soie ’’ 


Alors celle qui m’habite comme une prune trop ridée 
A dit “ J’ai peur pour ceux qui s’aiment 

Quelle menace portent-ils au coeur l’un pour l’autre ”’ 
Elle a dit “ J’ai peur pour ceux qui s’aiment 

Le cri acre des méfiants les tourmente 

La voix cuivrée des loups 

L’envie avec ses lévres de malade ”’ 


Mais j'ai crié plus fort que l’emmurée 

Pour ceux qui n’ont eu que les songes j’ai crié 
Pour ceux qui n’ont que le jeu 

Pour cette tour ou l’écho se fracasse 

Aux murs ronds de la solitude 

Pour le silence des mal aimés 

Enfoui en lui-méme comme en un puits 

A cause de la vie et a cause de la mort 

Jai crié plus fort que Temmurée 


Jai crié 

““ Avant que les villes ne s’écroulent 
Avant que l’ombre des arbres ne traverse 
Le fleuve comme des cordes 
Aussi stir que le soleil et sa mort se défient 
Il y aura ceux qui s’aiment 


Et je ne me chercherai plus ”’ 


J’ai crié jai chanté 
“ La magie a leur doigt 
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Dans leurs veines des riviéres de féte 
Ils iront intouchés comme des rois de nulle part 
Leurs regards se croiseront au-dessus des voix ”” 


J'ai crié j'ai chanté 
Et devant ma maison il n’y avait plus que mot. 


DEBOUT DANS MON PRESENT 


Debout dans mon présent 
Et je me tiens toute droite 
Le passé l’avenir sont mes fleurs de saison 


J’aurais pu ne pas étre 
Ignorer cette histoire 

Et le sort de amour 
Aventure sans raison 
J’aurais pu ne pas étre 

Et plus mort que les morts 


Je suis dans mon présent 
Et je me tiens toute droite 
Le passé l’avenir sont aussi mes saisons. 
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MA SEULE ECRITURE 


Pour toi parfois j'ai trouvé 

Laccueil mystérieux de la part divine 
Depuis jai cherché dans ta solitude 
Lesprit éternel du jaillissement 


Il serait bon d’étre Varbre du silence 

Il serait bon de ressentir ta propre force 

Ta joie 

Sans que mon langage frappaét maladroitement ton éveil. 


I 


Apre clarté sauvage de ta voix 

Amour c’est toi la danse de la terre 

Toi mon visage ou tu creuses la joie 

Oui plane la merveille ot le monde ruisselle 

Toi dans Vherbe attentive 

Toi dans [haleine transparente éperdument 

Et moi proche captive dans le cerne humide de la nuit. 
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Il 


Sur le chemin des cendres oi resplendit ton aile 
Dans le sommeil bruissant 
Phénix écoute-moi 


J’ai vu des ruisseaux traversant les sentiers 

Sur des rives légéres 

J’ai vu des fleurs assoupies dans les pres 

J’ai parcouru les pays lumineux, journées de féte 


Temps de mystére accordé et conscient 
Inévitable chargement 

Lourdes pensées demeurées dans l’appel 
Et la question imprécise d’espoir 


Phénix tu es le premier éclair promis @ mon approche. 


LE BLANC SOMMET 


Les hommes n’entendent pas la voix du soleil 
Car le soleil dicte la loi du repos 


Il est midi la fleur se penche 
Et Poiseaw se tait pour la fleur 


Eté de midi ou les clochers s’assemblent 


Tu n’es rien d’autre pour moi que le libre 
secret de la fiévre amie, 
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POEMES DE LA MORT 


Femmes dans le miroir, ow les ailes de la lune a@ son 
domicile, creusent la pierre d’un ventre bleu pour le défi 
des rescapés, vous n’avez qu’une voix: choisis la belle! a 
cause de sa solitude. Ne détiens plus l’ivresse de ses lointains, 
la planéte des naufragés, heureux sous les larmes jalouses des 
larmes. Adulateur! Chéris jusqu’a la blessure le luxe de ses 
dieux. O belle aux robes de ses régnes, sauvée, survivante. 


II 
VECHEC A LA DECOUVERTE 


Le sable est mon régent; immenses naissances, éternités 
détruites, Ici le ciel court a son défaut. Ici les anges lui échap- 
pent. Je sais leurs noms; ouvriers miroitants, apétres satelli- 
tes. Ni les batisseurs déportés, ni les habitations du cri, ne 
décoivent la terre. Elle est gorgée de clameurs et beauté jetée 
bas, retournée, elle est visage, coeur transpiré, raison en sang. 
Sur le charnier des étoiles, sur le grabat des foréts, s’érige 
Vaffront de Venfance, sa nudité. O pleureuses, hirondelles 
du sommeil dans le vent de ruse et de colére et les enlise- 
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ments du vent, vous voici sans linges, allumées de nuit, dé- 
fendues de nuit. 

A Vorée je vois le dieu. Ses armes riches veillent Vinjure. 
Il git, V'adorateur de nos idoles. 


Ii 
GRAND MARS CHANGEANT 


Convalescent, épelle ton sourire. Tu n’es pas né, Tu ne 
te souviens bien que des étoiles. C’est a la nuit que tu de- 
mandas le secours. Tu la priais de croire en ta pauvreté, 
d’escorter ton bannissement, d’effrayer tes paroles, d’étre 
ce qui vient des yeux, cruellement. 

Et tu fus rejeté par tes jeux. Ils écartelaient ta mélodie. 
Ils écrasaient ton sommeil. Murs et peurs aspectent leurs 
chiens, bleuissent l’alouette. 

Physique éloge; nul n’appartient a la vie. Tu es émer- 
veillé tu es seul, aimé, aimant, inconnu. La-bas Tenfer, 
ce soleil exalté, est plein d’oiseaux et midis a bout de mai- 
gres bras, les orages l’entendent. Celui qui déchire sa flamme 
et tarit sa fievre, épouvante des arbres, plante ses arbres 
flamboyants. 

Clairiére parmi nous, vers la neige de l’étoile accueillie, 
la neige des revenants d’amour, des devins, 6 rire épris de 
larmes que la rose tient! 


lV 
CERF 


Loisir a@ la jalouse, a la curieuse de l’épine, a la sublime. 
Exlame-toi. On dit, cerf fidéle, cheval cruel, que j'ai connais- 
sance 
des amours, que l’élu brutal m’a volé ses nuits. 
Protége ta mort 
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Ecoute dans les ventres bataillés, tes voix détourner la face 
du ciel 

Ce peu de terre qui restera, 

Regarde, forét dépouillée, oasis transpirant. 

Bon, c’est dormir dans le poids terriblement sauf 

Dans le parfum du récit, 

Cerf, las des sommeils et des fantémes 

Et des dieux morts de faim. 


Nous qui avons vu naitre le cerf 

Nous qui mouriimes trés jeunes 

A nous son coeur! 

Les lacs aussi se cachent sur le sentier de la guerre 
Pres de ceux que les bétes accompagnent. 

A nous le récif des larmes 

La plage des eaux serrées du fer. 


Vv. 
LE MILIEU DU CIEL 


Campagnes terrassées par les toits, qui tournoyez autour 
des chevaux peints, des charrues enracinées, vous oubliez que 
les murs sont pour le retour de ’ homme. Sur la table, il y 
a midi l’ancétre. Les explorateurs de la tempéte ont atteint 
le but: 

Ils subiront invention de la terre, le soleil des auberges 
essentielles, des outils déserteurs. Conjure-t-elle tout grief, 
elle qui se montre au feu, chagrin éblouissant, flots enjam- 
bés? J’ai recours a sa détresse pierreuse, a lVélégie de son 
repos. Car elle parait, a Vheure la plus haute, ombre vécue, 
éclipse rouge et l’enfance de mes yeux. Misére! Amour! 
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NOEL MODESTE 


Un petit dne pour tenir la promesse 

avec des poules qui l’accueilleraient 

avec un veau pour veiller son visage 

avec nos paroles pour le réchauffer 

notre silence ouvert pour y garder son cri 

une voix d’ange dans son oreille modeste 

une croix noire sur son dos de la paille 

un Gnon gris dans une étable pour nous sauver. 


L’>HEURE DE L’ENFANT 


pour Anne Ubac 


Au milieu du clocher la grande poule a pondu 

un gros oeuf strié qui marque les heures 

Le soleil se pose sur lui a@ midi pour le remonter 
Le matin le soir le couvent chacun 

suivant ses facons particuliéres 

La lune la nuit l'endort pour qu’il se repose 
Mais il continue sa besogne en révant 

Et a Vaube un petit coq en sort qui chante 

qui saute se perche vite sur le paratonnerre 
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Les cloches sonnent pour le distraire ou le consoler 
Voila mon pays ou le temps se forme comme il faut 
pour que je désire t’y voir naitre et imaginer. 


LES YEUX BLEUS 


pour Marie-Catherine Bazaine 


Dans le bleu du ciel 
Voguaient deux oisons 
en petite culotte 


Ils épiaient l’été 

leurs nez en bourgeonnaient 
leurs nez olives d’eau 

cerclé de nénuphars 


Peut-étre ils voulaient dire 
un secret de plus haut 
pour nous prémunir 

d’un grave danger 


Peut-étre avaient-ils crainte 
et voulaient-ils quitter 

tout simplement 

Veau et la terre 


L’enfant qui les voyait 
avait peur de joie 
bétes qui chantonnaient 
ow allaient-elles 


Le poéme ne le sait 
Mais peut-étre l’enfant 
vous le dira. 
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POUR RECONCILIER 


Pour réconcilier ton enfance avec ta révolte 
le matin ton ile intacte 
avec les traces de mains du sort sur toi et ta rage 


pour en faire ta vie comme un marronier resplendit 


L’accord donné dans les réserves intraitables de l’enfance 
L’horloge innocente dorée 

qui ne sonne jamais quand on est tout petit 

parce que le songe bat le pouls de l'avenir et défait le temps 
Les resserres tatonnantes de la nostalgie sont-elles préalables 
a la tendresse qui se retrouve et s agrandit 

quand la montagne auprés de la maison comblait l’attente 
comme une chose toujours au-dela soudain captée 

Comme la vie fragile est conquérante 

Miroir ou l’on se voit tel que l’on veut 

Il faudra se forcer a ressembler a cette image 


Mais pourquoi rougissais-tu qui n’a jamais eu peur 


Il y eut les amours plagiaires d’un modéle d’absolu amour 
désiré en cain haineusement profanant ton corps 

Jusqu’a ce qu’il ne reste plus qu’une grande plage 

offerte a Vastre assourdissant 

Il y eut ta vérité préservée par un avril de mille mensonges 
Tant doiseaux lucides fiévreusement atteints qui narguaient 
Des bulles s’ouvrant par tout le long corps 

Et le refus et les larmes les larmes noires et claires 


Mais Venfance ile mouvante cheminait a la prouesse de la vie 
embrumée dans les yeux du sommeil 
au fracas des navigations les plus périlleuses 
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Pour que l'amour ait la chance de Il’ éveiller 

pour te récompenser de l’avoir gardée fidéle 

Pour qu’il lui soit possible de te reconnaitre 

qui étais destinée a épanouir ta vie dans la mienne 
Et aujourd’hui c’est lui qui est la mon aimée 
Aujourd’hui pleure de vraies larmes de femme pleure 
car c’est moi je t’ai vue enfin j’entre dans Vile. 
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LA RENCONTRE 


Il y avait deux personnes dans la cabine téléphonique, 
un homme et une femme. J’hésitai 4 aller prendre un café 
— dehors il faisait trés froid. Je n’attendis pas longtemps. 
La femme sortit la premiére. C’était elle. Elle me reconnut 
aussi vite que je la reconnus. 

J’ai prononcé son prénom 4 voix haute pour marquer 
une surprise que je ne ressentais pas. Je l’avais trop aimée 
pour qu’elle fat d’abord un prénom: elle était mon souvenir. 
En dix ans, elle n’avait pas changé. Mais je ne pensais pas 
a le remarquer tout de suite. Plus tard, seulement, en pensant 
a la facon dont elle avait changé envers moi, et moi envers 
elle, ce qui n’avait, somme toute, rien a voir avec son appa- 
rence — et c’était beau qu’elle fat encore si jeune, comme 
il avait été merveilleux qu’a dix-sept ans, elle ne fait plus 
une petite fille, mais une femme qui avait bralé entre mes 
bras. 

Quand elle fut devant moi, en sortant de la cabine, (le 
garcon qui était avec elle n’avait aucune importance, elle 
me le présenta, et ce fut tout), tout le passé me fut rendu 
d’un seul coup, avec sa voix et son rire, son beau visage et 
sa fagon de se tenir que je n’avais connue qu’a elle: comme 
une statue, ce qui la faisait paraitre encore plus grande, et 
fiére aussi, hautaine presque, malgré son rire qui venait du 
fond de sa gorge, comme l’expression de quelque chose de 
trés intime et de voluptueux. 
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Elle ne me nomma pas en réponse 4 mon exclamation. 
Elle ne répondit qu’avec son rire et un « comment vas-tu? » 
a peine articulé. « Tu habites Paris? lui demandais-je », il 
faut que nous nous revoyions ». Elle me donna son adresse, 
son numéro de téléphone et s’excusa; «elle était horrible- 
ment pressée ». 

Tout ceci ne dura pas une minute. Je me réjouis de ma 
présence d’esprit qui m’avait permis de lui demander son 
adresse, En général, je ne pense jamais a poser les questions 
importantes au moment ow il le faut. Puis, j’essayais de me 
souvenir de ce que j’avais su d’elle pendant ces dix années: 
son mariage, son divorce, 4 la Libération, la condamnation 
de son pére, sa fuite (il devait vivre en Suisse 4 présent) et 
la ruine de sa famille. 

Elle que j’avais connue si riche était maintenant pau- 
vrement vétue. Malgré le froid, elle ne portait qu’une veste 
de fourrure trés usée, mais elle avait sur la téte un trés beau 
foulard. Je me rappelais aussi le sac a provisions qu’elle 
portait. J’étais plus frappé par des détails de ce genre que 
par ce qui avait pu lui arriver: elle avait été dépouillée par 
la vie, mais sa beauté restait intacte. 

Il y avait longtemps que j’avais cessé de penser 4 elle. 
Quand la guerre nous avait séparés, j’en avais souffert pen- 
dant un an. Je devais avoir dix-huit ou dix-neuf ans, elle 
dix-sept, et je l’avais véritablement aimée — plus encore 
que je ne puis maintenant m’en rendre compte. En dix ans, 
le bonheur et le malheur avait pu s’effacer en méme temps 
que son visage et son corps, limités 4 une ou deux images 
recréés par le souvenir, rien n’empéchait que sommeillat en 
moi la présence 4 jamais indestructible de sa beauté, étran- 
gere a ce que j’avais éprouvé pour elle, au don méme qu’elle 
m’avait fait de sa merveilleuse jeunesse — car j’avais été 
son premier amant. 


A mesure que passaient les années, je m’étais de plus 
en plus étonné que son image immobile en moi fat mélée a 
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une souffrance dont j’avais oublié les causes, comme si les 
heures ou je l’avais suppliée de m’aimer, si ses incertitudes 
de petite fille, et, aprés que nous avions été separés, comme 
si son silence que mes lettres anxieuses n’avaient pas rompu 
n’étaient pour rien dans le goiit amer que je conservais de 
son rire et de son corps bruni par le soleil d’été. Je n’arrivais 
pas a établir de lien entre mon ancien amour, la fagon dont 
son image avait vécu en moi pendant dix ans et cette rencon- 
tre inattendue, voulue par des millions de hasards. Je m’aper- 
cevais pour la premiére fois que j’avais un passé. 

Cela ne ressemblait pas 4 la forme estompée de mes sou- 
venirs 4 demi trompeurs, a ce brouillard de sensations qui 
sommeillait en moi: cette apparition était la preuve que le 
passé n’était pas définitivement relégué dans la sécurité de 
la mort, qu’il existait aussi pour les autres, pour tout ce qui 
n’était pas mes regrets, ma souffrance. Ce n’était pas seule- 
ment une femme que j’avais aimée qui surgissait tout a coup 
devant moi pour abolir le temps, mais l’image indistincte 
et chaotique de tout ce qui ne nous concernait pas: le poids 
de toutes les vies humaines, de toutes les paroles et de tous 
les gestes accomplis en dehors de nous. Et que faire de ses 
propres actions, des miennes, que cette rencontre rendait 
nulles? Tantét, je m’imaginais que c’était une femme que 
je venais de rencontrer, dont je pourrais me faire aimer, et 
tantot elle se confondait avec le passé qui fuyait malgré moi, 
que je m’épuisais 4 vouloir évoquer. 

Lorsque je lui téléphonai, deux ou trois heures plus tard, 
ce fut le passé qui l’emporta. Le vertige avait cessé. J’étais 
a nouveau relié a sa voix, 4 son rire, 4 ses silences. Elle res- 
suscitait de la nuit qui l’avait si bien dissimulée 4 mes re- 
gards. Ma vie n’était plus rien, hors le jour ow je l’avais con- 
nue, hors celui ou je la retrouvais. 


Nos amours n’avaient duré que le temps des vacances. 
C’était l’été pendant lequel fut déclaré la guerre. Nous avions 
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profité de la liberté et de V’insouciance que donne l’approche 
des grands événements. 

Je Vavais connue au printemps et mon coeur, prompt a 
s’enflammer, n’avait pas prévu qu’il briélerait si fort pour une 
jeune fille plus belle que les autres, mais qui ne pouvait pas 
m’aimer. 

Tout nous séparait. Et d’abord, son luxe, la vie mondaine 
de ses parents que déja, elle partageait. Entourée des jeunes 
gens les plus séduisants qu’elle pouvait souhaiter, plus co- 
quette qu'il n’est permis a une fille de son 4ge, mais plus 
encore amoureuse de la mer et du soleil, elle m’était inac- 
cessible et, seule, la violence de mon amour avait pu forcer 
son attention, sinon vaincre son indifférence. Elle était pure 
et, malgré ses regards, malgré l’épanouissement de son corps, 
plutét froide. Ce n’était ni par sensualité, ni par amour qu’ 
elle m’avait cédé, mais plutét par faiblesse. Mes supplica- 
tions, mes larmes flattaient son orgueil et j’avais allumé en 
elle une lueur de curiosité gui avait tenu la place d’autres 
sentiments. C’avait été a la fois violent et facile, bralant et 
passager comme 1’été. Seul, j’avais espéré que notre amour 
durerait davantage, qu’il était autre chose que ces rapides 
étreintes parfumées de sel. Longtemps, je l’avais attendue, 
désormais privé de tout moyen d’aimer. Peu a peu, je perdis 
les photographies que j’avais d’elle, un mouchoir parfumé, 
une fleur séchée. J’oubliai le goat de ses baisers. Elle n’était 
plus demeurée dans ma mémoire que comme le symbole de 
plus en plus incompréhensible de |’amour décu. Quelquefois, 
jallais jusqu’a croire que ma vie aurait été changée, si elle 


m/’avait vraiment aimé. 


Elle m’avait donné rendez-vous 4 la sortie de |’Institut de 
Beauté ow elle travaillait. Ruinée, divorcée, obligée de ga- 
gner sa vie de facon médiocre, je l’aurais plainte de son sort 
si je ne m’étais apercu assez vite qu’elle en était heureuse. 
Son insouciance et sa vitalité l’avaient emporté sur les péni- 


bles évenements de son existence. 
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Elle avait épousé un officier qu’elle avait soigné dans 
un hdépital ou elle s’était engagée vers la fin de la guerre. 
Elle m’expliqua avec un mélange d’indifférence et de lassitu- 
de dans la voix, qu’elle avait hésité entre lui et un gargon 
qu’elle revoyait depuis son divorce et qui voulait maintenant 
l’épouser. Comme je lui demandais si elle accepterait, elle 
me dit qu’elle voulait aussi partir pour |’Indochine et elle 
s’exalta un peu pour parler du temps ou elle avait été infir- 
miére, avec des mots conventionnels qui, dans sa bouche, res- 
semblaient a ce que disent dans les films américains des filles 
splendides aux yeux vides, mieux faites pour l’amour que 
pour le dévouement. 

Ainsi l’avais-je connue, et je retrouvais peu a peu, intacts 
et seulement un peu affaiblis par le temps, les sentiments que 
j’éprouvais dix ans auparavant: une admiration éperdue pour 
sa beauté, mon irritation de la sentir si vide, si convention- 
nelle. Mais assis prés d’elle et sans prendre d’intérét a ce 
qu’elle disait, je me sentais envahir par une tendresse qui 
venait autant de souvenirs retrouvés que de sa présence. Je 
trouvais enfin le moyen de lui parler du passé. Elle paraissait 
n’avoir rien oublié. Elle ne parlait que de détails infimes, 
mais c’était avec une espéce de trouble et je me rapprochai 
delle aussi prés que je pus. Maintenant, son parfum baignait 
mon visage et mes mains la touchait. Tout était 4 nouveau 
possible. 


Au téléphone, la veille, elle m’avait parlé d’un rendez- 
vous a huit heures, chez sa couturiére. Je lui proposais de 
l’accompagner et, comme c’était dans son quartier, de diner 
ensuite chez elle. 


Un instant, elle hésita, prétextant sa fatigue, mais je 
lui promis de la quitter trés tét. 


Une tante morte récemment lui avait laissé un hétel 
particulier ou elle vivait en attendant qu’il fat vendu. C’était, 
prés de la place Malesherbes, au fond d’une cour, une im- 
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mense maison abandonnée et glaciale, qui sentait la poussiére 
et V’humidité. Dans la plupart des piéces, l’électricité ne 
fonctionnait plus. Nous traversimes dans |’obscurité un salon 
garni de grands miroirs. Le faible éclairage qui venait du 
couloir était suffisant pour voir nos fantOmes répétés Aa 
Vinfini, comme si notre couple remontait les années pour se 
perdre dans l’insaisissable bonheur du passé. Je fus seul sen- 
sible a ce triste charme et elle s’éloigna de moi quand je 
voulus la prendre dans mes bras. 

Nous n’étions dans la maison que depuis quelques minu- 
tes et déja j’étais transi de froid. Dans la chambre qu’elle 
habitait, il n’y avait qu’un petit radiateur électrique et la 
salle de bains qui servait aussi de cuisine n’était pas du tout 
chauffée. La chambre, comme le reste de la maison, était 
pleine de meubles démodés, les murs étaient couverts d’une 
soie rose fanée, largement déchirée par endroit et tout était 
imprégné de cette odeur de moisissure comme celle d’une 
cave. Je ne pouvais m’empécher de penser 4 la villa de ses 
parents, au luxe dans lequel elle vivait autrefois. Elle m’ex- 
pliqua avec beaucoup de tranquillité que si elle se remariait 
avec le garcon dont elle m’avait parlé, elle serait 4 nouveau 
trés riche. L’aimait-elle? Elle ne répondit pas 4 ma question. 

Notre diner fut trés joyeux. Je buvais beaucoup pour 
lutter contre le froid, j’essayais de ne pas montrer combien 
je me sentais étranger auprés d’elle, d’agir comme si nous 
ne nous étions jamais quittés. Par moment, je me surprenais 
a vouloir la séduire comme si nous venions seulement de nous 
rencontrer. 

Aprés diner, nous nous assimes devant le petit radiateur, 
et elle me montra des photographies. C’était sa maniére 
d’avoir des souvenirs sans en supporter le poids. Je la vis 
telle qu’elle avait été pendant la guerre, vedette de cinéma 
en uniforme, au bras de grands blessés, riant de tout son clair 
visage (et les infirmes riaient aussi) comme s’il s’agissait de 
montrer combien tous étaient joyeux de faire la guerre et 
d’y perdre une jambe ou un bras. 

Il n’y avait pas de photos de son mari, mais je pus voir 
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celui qu’elle allait peut-étre épouser maintenant. Elle m’ayoua 
qu’il était son amant. 

Tout cela me rejetait de sa vie, mais je ne m’attendais 
pas au pire. J’ai dit qu’elle m’avait parlé de notre passé 
avec un sorte de tendresse, maintenant c’était avec haine. 
Elle ne m’avait jamais pardonné le mal que je lui avais fait. 

Elle restait incertaine sur la nature de ce mal. Elle pa- 
raissait me reprocher d’avoir abusé de son innocence, de 
l’avoir forcée 4 se donner 4 moi, grace a je ne sais quel chan- 
tage sentimental dont elle avait été victime. Je ne pouvais 
imaginer que la facilité et la maladresse de notre aventure 
pat ressembler dans sa mémoire a un viol. Elle ne se rap- 
pelait rien de mon amour, elle avait oublié qu’elle m’avait 
résisté & peine, qu’elle m’avait cédé sans que j’eusse rien 
exigé. Mon amour seul avait été disproportionné a ces vacan- 
ces que l’approche de la guerre rendait plus flamboyantes, 
qui devaient subsister dans toutes les mémoires et que je 
croyais appartenir 4 moi seul, 

Elle me parlait de tout cela d’ailleurs comme il s’agissait 
de quelqu’un d’autre. Elle n’établissait pas de lien entre ce- 
lui que j’avais été et celui qui était devant elle. Nos visages 
étaient trés prés l’un de J’autre, brailes par le petit radiateur. 
Nos corps restaient glacés, Ainsi nos souvenirs, réduits 4 quel- 
ques images brilantes, perdus dans le temps qui nous avait 
séparés et ne nous rassemblerait jamais plus. 

Avec sa belle voix grave, elle me parlait de ce passé 
auquel elle ne croyait pas, mais qui avait déterminé les mal- 
heurs de sa vie. Elle avait été pour moi l’éblouissement de 
ma jeunesse. J’avais été pour elle celui qui l’avait désarmée, 
qui avait porté atteinte 4 sa merveilleuse solitude, aux pri- 
viléges de sa beauté, de son inquiétante pureté. C’était moi 
qui l’avais livrée aux autres hommes, au mari qu’elle avait 
hai, a ceux que je ne connaissais pas, qui avaient sans doute 
été autant amoureux d’elle que je l’avais été. C’était avec 
ces vacances annonciatrices du malheur du monde qu’avait 
commencé la ruine de son pére, d’abord triomphant. J’étais 
responsable de la villa, des bateaux, des voitures perdus. Si 
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elle était restée pure, tout aurait été épargné. J’étais l’image 
vivante de sa culpabilité. Elle m’avait connu malheureux 
aupres d’elle — malheureux d’étre pauvre, de n’étre pas 
assez aimé, de n’étre pas celui qu’elle pouvait épouser, elle 
avait connu mon désespoir de la quitter. Jamais elle n’avait 
vu autour d’elle personne qui s’exprimait de facon pathéti- 
que. Sans moi, son inmsouciance aurait duré toute sa vie — 
et avec l’ignorance des sentiments profonds et cruels, la 
joyeuse froideur de son corps. 

Depuis, elle m’avait hai. Elle me haissait encore, main- 
tenant que je caressais son visage, sa poitrine. Elle se laissa 
embrasser. Nous étions 4 demi étendus par terre. Son corps 
restait immobile. A peine son souffle était-il un peu plus 
rapide, oppressé plutét. Aucun des vertiges du passé. La 
douceur de sa peau était la méme, j’étais sir de la reconnai- 
tre. C’étaient toujours ses jambes longues et dures, sa poi- 
trine un peu lourde. C’était elle et une autre: celle qui avait 
été caressée par d’autres que moi. II ne suffisait pas de lui 
dire, avec les mots d’un ancien langage auquel je ne croyais 
plus, que le temps et l’espace que nous avions parcourus 
s’étaient refermés sur nous; tout fuyait, le passé et le présent 
a la fois. Mes mains étaient mortes, et je ne saisissais rien 
d’elle qui fat de la vie. 

Je continuais cependant 4 endormir sa résistance, 4 m’en- 
dormir moi-méme au creux de cet instant sans réalité, com- 
me une déchirure dans ma vie. Je ne voulais pas la quitter 
sans qu’elle se fat donnée 4 moi une nouvelle fois. J’espérais 
enfin la retrouver, la réconcilier peut-étre avec le passé afin 
qu’il ne fat pas tout a fait aboli, afin que son corps me 
rendit ce que ses paroles venaient de m’éter. Elle m/’avait 
bien dit de facon trés imprécise qu’elle me reverrait, mais 
je ne croyais qu’a cette nuit. Je n’imaginais pas un instant 
qu’elle pat avoir envie de s’enfuir une fois de plus d’une vie 
qui ne me concernait pas. Notre rencontre défiait inutile- 
ment le destin. 

Je ne trouvais en elle que de la lassitude. Il devait étre 
deux heures du matin, La fatigue de sa longue journée, la 
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tristesse de notre conversation, le froid m’éloignaient d’elle 
autant que les mauvais souvenirs qu’elle prétendait garder 
de moi. 

Elle était pourtant 4 portée de mon désir et nous étions 
seuls au milieu de la nuit et de son froid silence. Je me mis 
a lutter contre elle comme autrefois. Elle ne se défendait 
plus avec des rires. Je ne jouais plus avec elle dans les vagues; 
nous ne dormions plus sur le sable; je n’avais plus a la sup- 
plier de ne pas rejoindre les « autres », de rester seule avec 
moi, je ne lui demandais plus si elle m’aimait, si elle m’ai- 
merait toujours. Nous étions de vrais ennemis, inconnus V’un 
de l’autre, malgré la tendresse de quelques instants. En mé- 
me temps, je sentais la vanité de la lutte: je ne la désirais 
pas plus que je n’aurais désiré une autre femme. Sans doute 
était-elle plus belle que les autres — que celles que j’avais 
connues. Mais elle n’était rien d’autre que ce souvenir im- 
possible 4 revivre et c’était comme si j’avais tenu une morte 
dans mes bras. 

Je la tenais maintenant contre moi renversée sur son lit 
et nous étions davantage séparés que lorsque je ne l’avais 
pas encore retrouvée. Elle me répétait de m’en aller d’une 
voix monotone qui ne laissait aucune illusion. J’étais fatigué, 
Vesprit et le corps vides. Les gestes que j’accomplissais, les 
mots de persuasion que je prononcais devenaient de plus en 
plus faux. A l’objet de mon attention de quelques heures se 
substituait peu a peu ma vie de tous les jours; a la clarté de 
Vinstant, l’espace diffus de mon vrai passé, de mes angoisses 
quotidiennes. Prés d’elle, dans cette maison inconnue, j avais 
détourné le cours de mes déceptions et de mes fatigues, de 
mes bonheurs et de mes souffrances. Maintenant vaincu, je 
me retrouvais tel que je n’avais cessé d’étre: faible, décou- 
ragé. Elle n’eut aucune peine 4 me renvoyer. 


Dés que je fus dans la rue, je me révoltai contre ma 
faiblesse. J’hésitai encore longtemps avant de remonter chez 
elle. La fatigue et le froid avaient achevé de me paralyser. 
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A cette heure de la nuit, dans la rue déserte envahie de 
brouillard, tout était indifférent. Un certain nombre de pen- 
sées contradictoires sur lesquelles je n’avais aucun. pouvoir 
m’empéchaient de savoir ce que je voulais, Je me retrouvai 
devant sa porte sans savoir comment. 

Elle ne parut pas étonnée de me revoir. Elle alla se 
recoucher sans se soucier de ce que je faisais. Je vis qu’elle 
portait un pyjama d’homme, sans doute celui de son amant. 

Je me déshabillai et vint m’étendre a cété d’elle sans 
qu’elle eat dit un seul mot. Elle fermait les yeux, 4 moitié 
endormie. Longtemps, je la contemplai. Autrefois, j’avais 
passé une nuit dans la maison de ses parents et je l’avais 
vue ainsi dormir. I] me sembla un instant que c’était la méme 
nuit; j’étais délivré de toute fatigue et me sentais comme 
alors extraordinairement ému. Je lui rappelai ce souvenir. 
Elle en parla doucement, d’une voix de petite fille, les yeux 
fermés, comme si elle révait. Cette tendresse inattendue me 
donnait envie de pleurer. Rien ne la laissait prévoir un instant 
auparavant, Je me sentis capable de l’aimer comme autrefois. 

Elle s’offrit enfin nue 4 mes yeux. C’était l’allégorie 
de la nuit, la lumiére au fond d’un réve obscur ou peut- 
étre l’éclatante réalité que m’avait caché un perpétuel som- 
meil. Elle n’était pourtant plus telle que je l’avais connue, 
plus légére 4 mes bras que |’écume des vagues. Femme, heu- 
reuse de se voir admirer, mais n’éprouvant aucun désir pour 
moi, elle avait la plénitude et la froideur d’une statue, la 
perfection immobile d’un corps sans ame. Je m’étais mépris 
sur sa tendresse: elle n’avait été que le moyen d’excuser son 
abandon, sa nudité. Mais peut-étre avait-elle essayé une der- 
niére fois de retrouver le passé. C’était en vain. Je ne lui 
donnais méme pas l’illusion d’étre semblable 4 ce que j’avais 
été: mon désir n’était fait que d’exaspération et de désespoir. 

Nous savions qu’il n’y aurait pas plus pour nous de len- 
demain que de passé. Cette nuit était isolée dans nos vies 
comme un réve affreux, comme une atteinte sacrilége a l’or- 
dre du temps. La violence de mes gestes, de mes fausses ca- 
resses, de mes faux baisers étaient la preuve de ce débouble- 
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ment, J’avais la méchanceté des fantomes, la haine des morts 
pour les vivants, Et ma solitude brélait en moi comme de 


la glace. 


Ce fut longtemps le silence. A deux ou trois reprises, 
elle prononca mon nom, toujours en réve, et j’y trouvais une 
étrange douceur. Sa voix se posait sur mon corps €puisé com- 
me un oiseau plus doux que sa poitrine, que son ventre. 
Le froid nous pénétrait lentement comme si nous avions été 
vraiment en train de mourir. Aucun sang ne circulait plus 
en nous, Il ne me venait d’elle ni haine ni pardon. Je me 
détachai d’elle, je partis aussi facilement que si j’avais été 
seul, 

Dehors, 4 travers le brouillard, une lueur bleuatre an- 
nongait le jour. Je titubais de fatigue et il ne subsistait en 
moi aucune image, aucune sensation. Je marchais dans les 
rues d’une ville inconnue, a une heure indéterminée d’une 
vie qui ne m’appartenait pas. 

Un peu plus tard seulement, je retrouvai son odeur sur 
mes mains, et avec elle, celle de la chambre glacée. Et puis, 
tout retomba dans la nuit: son rire, sa voix, sa beauté lu- 
mineuse dont je ne pourrai plus jamais me souvenir. 


MARCEL BEALU 


CINQ TETES 


Durant les trois premiers septennats de ma vie je n’eus 
qu’une téte, sans grande mémoire, et qui ne savait regarder 
que devant elle. Puis il m’en poussa une autre au bas de la 
nuque, téte grace 4 quoi nul endroit ne m’apparut sans son 
envers. Mais quel était l’endroit? Mais quel était l’envers? 
Deux autres tétes supplémentaires, qui se nichérent entre les 
deux premiéres, vinrent bient6ét me tirer de ce cruel embar- 
ras. Enfin je pouvais, muni de ces quatre paires d’yeux 
grands ouverts, voir le monde en rond. Le monde en rond! 
Comment rapidement ne m’en serais-je pas cru le centre. La 
vaste capuche sous laquelle j’enrobai souvent, vers cette épo- 
que, mes trois tétes de trop, me fit passer pour un débile men- 
tal en mal de se singulariser. Ce n’était pas la honte de ma dif- 
formité qui me faisait songer a la dissimuler, mais la peur 
que les petits hommes a une seule téte ne me fassent payer 
cher le privilége d’en posséder quatre. J’atteignais mon sep- 
tieme septennat, lorsqu’une cinquiéme téte me poussa, celle- 
ci bizarrement au milieu de celles existantes, et ne regardant 
que le ciel. Que faire de ce paquet de tétes dont les sommeils 
ne s’accordaient pas toujours, ni les souvenirs, ni les faims, 
ni les délires, ni les réves. Mon Dieu! Et comment ne pas 
avoir l’air d’un monstre? Heureusement, un orthopédiste de 
mes amis, a qui j’avais confié mon cas, eut l’idée de fabriquer 
pour me tirer de 1a un ingénieux appareil. Greffé en guise 
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de cou et caché sous un simple faux col, il imprime un mou- 
vement circulaire d’une telle allure 4 mes cing tétes que 
leurs profils se confondent. Ainsi pour tout le monde et 
comme tout le monde, apparemment vous le voyez, je n’ai 
qu’une téte. Si elle semble un peu nuageuse, un peu hagarde, 
c’est que le monde extérieur, immense spirale se mouvant a 
une vitesse hallucinante, ne cesse 4 tout instant de s’y pré- 
cipiter. 


LE TAMBOUR 


Avec son tambour sur le dos, il passait chaque soir sous 
mes fenétres, a cette heure qu’on dit entre chien et loup. Je 
ne distinguais pas son visage coiffé d’un béret basque étroit 
et comme emboité dans la masse énorme de l’instrument. 
Plusieurs fois, poussé par la curiosité, je me précipitais au 
dehors pour le suivre, mais il disparaissait au détour d’une 
rue ou sa silhouette s’évanouissait dans une encoignure, com- 
me happée par l’ombre. Une fois hatant le pas, le touchant 
presque, je réussis cependant 4 m’engouffrer derriére lui 
dans un couloir. I] montait l’escalier de son petit pas tran- 
quille, courbant seulement un peu les épaules pour que sa 
caisse ne heurte pas la voussure des marches, puis, sans frap- 
per, il entrait dans un appartement. A dire vrai la porte s’ou- 
vrait d’elle-méme devant lui, mais peut-étre avait-on entendu 
son pas approcher et sans doute était-il attendu. II ressortait 
“presque aussitot et du méme pas reprenait le chemin du 
retour. 

Désormais je ne pris méme plus le soin de me cacher 
pour le suivre dans ses visites. Mais j’avais beau coller mon 
oreille contre les murs, jamais je n’entendis retentir un seul 
coup de ses baguettes, et ce silence excitait beaucoup plus 
qu’autrefois encore ma curiosité, Je commencais 4 me deman- 
der pourquoi il balladait ainsi, sur son dos, cet instrument 
anachronique. Sans doute avais-je 4 faire 4 un inoffensif ma- 
niaque. Mais je m’étonnais de la quantité et de la variété de 
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ses relations: jamais, en effet, je ne le vis pénétrer deux fois 
dans le méme logement. 

Un soir, que j’avais négligé par lassitude de guetter son 
passage, j’eus l’impression d’une présence dans mon dos sans 
que j’eusse entendu s’ouvrir ma porte, et le sentiment me 
pénétra brusquement que c’était lui, l>homme au tambour, 
qui venait d’entrer. La crainte de le faire fuir, en me retour- 
nant, ou de déranger ses intentions, me maintint immobile. La 
nuit envahissait ma chambre et j’entendais, derriére moi, l’in- 
solite visiteur délacer les courroies de sa caisse et sortir ses ba- 
guettes. Le coeur en arrét, je devinais chacun des gestes que, 
dans mon dos, calmement, il accomplissait. Et tout a coup, 
le son de la peau tendue éclata: Plan plan... ran plan plan. 
Plan plan... ran plan plan... Je me sentis aussit6t envahi par 
une extraordinaire allégresse, une espéce d’enthousiasme me 
délivrant de je ne sais quel poids. 

Le battement hallucinant s’était arrété depuis longtemps 
et depuis longtemps l’homme, chargeant le tambour, bouclant 
les courroies, était ressorti en refermant sans bruit la porte, 
que j’étais encore la, tendu, immobile, et lame délirante 


d’une ivresse sans nom, 
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REFLEXIONS SUR LA VOCATION DE LA POESIE 


I 


Tout ce qui a rapport avec la Poésie n’est jamais qu’en- 
trevu. Toute proposition la concernant n’est aussi qu’un té- 
moignage dont la validité dépend moins de l’expérience et 
de la sincérité du témoin que du jugement propre a qui 1’é- 
coute. Tellement, lorsque la Poésie est en cause, la liberté 
la plus générale devient une condition naturelle au débat. 

C’est pourquoi ces réflexions ne sont pas présentées sui- 
vant un ordre linéaire d’exposition qui tromperait implicite- 
ment sur leur nature. Elles ne regardent également que cer- 
tains scintillements d’une prodigieuse galaxie brillant au ciel 
de homme. Elles n’ont d’autre objet enfin que d’inspirer 
a prendre part dans une recherche, qui, toutes autres voies 
présentement obscurcies ou interrompues d’abimes, semble 
bien étre la grande et peut-étre ultime chance d’un salut. 


Pour le Poéte, la Poésie est & la fois une solitude et un 
échange. Si bien qu’il en parle en termes de révélation, mais 
aussi sur le ton familier de l’expérience. Demeurer sincére 
Voblige cependant 4 subordonner celle-ci a l’illumination for- 
tuite. I] n’est jamais rien d’acquis en Poésie, ni de prévisible. 
Chaque poéme est a la fois le premier et le dernier. Cette 
insécurité permanente, ce risque toujours encouru, inclinent 
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4 la fois 4 cet espoir sacré et a cette instinctive prudence, 
particuliers aux hommes dont la vocation est de constam- 
ment traverser la Nature. Car la Nature — celle qui est en 
nous, celle qui est hors de nous — est la matiére initiale de 
la Poésie. Elle fournit les termes premiers de ses rapports 
spécifiques avec l’esprit humain, qu’il appartient a la Poésie 
de rendre justes. Mais la Nature est présente des pierres ou 
le pied bute et cherche son chemin jusqu’a la fascination des 
astres brillant pour tous au-dessus de tous. L’approche de la 
Poésie ne peut étre tentée qu’a travers cette diversité. 


i 


Rien de ce qui ressortit 4 la Nature ne donne vraiment 
le sentiment de la laideur. Au contraire, la Nature est presque 
toujours émouvante. Pour le moins: indiscutable. Un brin 
d@herbe, un galet, apaise l’esprit autant que la forét ou la 
mer. La joie élémentaire est de reconnaitre avec eux notre 
parenté. Contempler la nature répond a la quasi totalité de 
notre étre. 

Mais la moindre inquiétude, le moindre appel de l’esprit 
montre notre singularité, nous qualifie. Et nous éprouvons 
le besoin de l’oeuvre d’art. L’Art est ce qu’il nous faut ajouter 
a la Nature pour connaitre complétement notre nature. Toute 
oeuvre qui ne s’ajoute pas a nous-mémes n’est pas belle pour 
nous. De 1a, notre sens variable, mais toujours immédiat de 
la beauté. Nous sommes la mesure de sa valeur. 

De méme I’expression naturelle des sentiments est pres- 
que toujours juste. L’amour ou la dispute des hommes sim- 
ples usent le plus souvent d’un langage fort et convaincant. 
Ce n’est guére qu’a proximité des ustensiles de |’humanité 
que le langage se dégrade. Mais le verbe naturel ne répond 
pas non plus de tout notre étre. 

Alors intervient la Poésie, qui n’est jamais gratuite, mais 
toujours créée et ajoutée au langage naturel. Seulement, il 
semble bien qu’elle ne puisse apparaitre qu’a partir de celui- 
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ci. Le langage poétique suppose l’existence préalable d’une 
franchise, langage brusquement qualifié dans la beauté par 
un surcroit d’existence qui nous donne la force d’étre fuga- 
cement l’instrument de 1]’évolution mentale de l’espéce. 


Il s’agit de rendre explicite un certain mouvement de 
V’ame et d’en donner |’expression transmissible la plus juste 
par le seul usage des mots. Une telle recherche requiert l’aler- 
te de tous les pouvoirs de l’esprit. Interviennent alors des 
moyens qui sont peut-étre propres 4 chaque poéte. Les plus 
généraux sont: le silence, la bienveillance du corps, une 
extréme attention a laisser renaitre l’atmosphére matérielle 
et les dispositions intérieures qui ont été a l’origine de l’é- 
motion génératrice du poéme, Si cette résurrection est per- 
mise, la transposition verbale de ces circonstances s’accom- 
plit naturellement. La réalité recouvrée s’exprime d’elle- 
méme, et se constate immédiatement la collusion essentielle 
des mots (tant par leur sens usuel que par leur sonorité) avec 
les représentations auxquelles ils se rapportent. La vigueur 
de la démarche mentale et la justesse du ton rendent alors 
compte de l’authenticité du poéme et de sa valeur esthétique. 
Tout Art poétique est personnel, et intrinséque a 1’élabora- 
tion du poéme. Une régle formelle extérieurement posée n’ap- 
parait avoir de sens que si elle est considérée comme une 
nécessité préalable au fonctionnement méme de l’esprit. Et 
il n’est pas de raison valable d’embarrasser la liberté du 
poete d’autres contraintes que celle de respecter le génie de 
la langue qu’il emploie. 

Le langage naturel est simple et concis. Le langage poé- 
tique doit participer de ces qualités, sous peine de s’éloigner 
de notre entendement immédiat. De beaux vers n’ont pas 
a étre compris. Ils ont a tenir lieu de nous-mémes. Cette 
incorporation peut obliger notre étre 4 quelque gymnastique. 
Le reproche de nos essoufflements ou de nos courbatures n’est 
jamais a faire 4 la Poésie. C’est elle justement qui les dissipe. 


Ce n’est pas nous qui gagnons la Poésie, mais la Poésie qui 
nous gagne. 
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Cette sobriété nécessaire du langage poétique répond 
d’ailleurs aux besoins mentaux des hommes de ce temps. Le 
gouvernement de la Terre et de notre présence a la vie de- 
vient si complexe et si nuancé, que nous sommes obligés a 
l'économie des signes d’expression, soumis que nous demeu- 
rons a la nécessité du*repos et a la briéveté de la vie. Le 
temps devient de plus en plus la seule dimension qui fasse 
obstacle. Il faut le vivre le plus possible dans son acuité. 
Le verbe poétique est justement le temps mental vécu dans 
sa plus grande acuité. 

L’économie et la parfaite appropriation des vocables ren- 
dront a la poésie moderne le pouvoir d’étre retenue par la 
mémoire sans le secours d’une prosodie. La force et la jus- 
tesse de l’expression poétique, génératrices d’une émotion 
vraie, doivent suffire a cette inscription. L’intensité de notre 
civilisation délie et sensibilise les esprits. 

Il n’est plus de conscrits 4 qui il faille scander « Paille! 
Foin! » 

La Poésie n’a d’autre régle que celle d’exister. Au 
XVHeme siécle, elle nargue Boileau: 


Le silence éternel 
De ces espaces infinis 
M’effraie... 


Le soleil ni la mort 
Ne se peuvent regarder fixement. 


Une difficulté sérieuse pour les poétes modernes est que 
la plus grande partie du vocabulaire qui nomme les actions 
et les choses de ce temps n’a pas encore obtenu sa naturali- 
sation dans le langage de la Poésie. Si le poéte peut écrire 
« charrue » ou « moulin », il hésite 4 employer « tracteur » 
ou « turbine ». Les seuls mots avec lesquels il se sente com- 
patible sont ceux qui désignent des objets ou expriment des 
idées et des sentiments en parenté ancienne avec l’homme. 
Des mots qui achévent l’homme en concernant ses conduites 
naturelles. Mais la proscription des vocables relevant de l’ex- 
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pansion technique moderne écarte la Poésie des domaines 
que notre civilisation agrandit chaque jour, restreint les 
supports concrets que le poéte peut trouver 4 sa contempla- 
tion du monde. Tenté par l’expression abstraite des senti- 
ments, des passions et des réves, le Poéte s’épuise. Et cela 
d’autant plus qu’une longue et glorieuse littérature poétique 
précéde la nétre, que les themes et les images tirés de la 
nature dans sa nudité, ou des ustensiles premiers de l"homme, 
ont été utilisés pour la quasi totalité de leurs ressources. Si 
bien que l’on assiste 4 des tentatives désespérées, mais né- 
fastes, de renouvellement, fondées sur la désagrégation ou 
la déformation du langage, ou méme sur l’usage des seuls 
sons vocaux. Rien n’est plus contraire 4 la Poésie que de telles 
évasions, qui procédent bien plus de |’imagination intellec- 
tuelle, que d’un besoin réel d’expression, lequel est le plus 
souvent inexistant. 

Un poéte sincére ne peut que prendre les plus grandes 
précautions quand il s’agit de modifier le langage. Mieux 
que quiconque, il sait que toute expression de la pensée ne 
recoit ses lettres de vérité que si elle respecte la fondamentale 
solidarité humaine. Or le langage est la manifestation la plus 
générale, la plus active de cette solidarité. S’il est parfois 
nécessaire que le poéte risque l’incompréhension ou méme 
l’isolement, il ne peut le faire qu’en pleine connaissance de 
sa cause et a l’extrémité des ressources communes. L’expres- 
sion de la Poésie n’admet ni la régle, ni la licence, et un 
poeme n’est jamais libre que de la liberté de la Poésie. 


Son constant colloque avec le langage donne au_poete 
le sens de la permanence et de la diversité de la condition 
humaine, La recherche des vocables appelés & exprimer la 
Poésie lui fait apprécier ses propres contours et ses pouvoirs 
réels. Pour lui la Poésie ne fait jamais de miracles. Elle le 
pese impitoyablement. Que d’accommodements possibles avec 
tout le reste de la vie, en comparaison de cette rigueur infran- 
chissable! C’est pourquoi tant de poétes renoncent a la poésie 
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aussit6t que l’existence en société leur devient supportable. 
Je n’imagine pas plus un poéte sans angoisse qu’un coureur 
sans poumons. Mais la qualité de la peine est a considérer. 
De petites miséres étouffent. Les grandes permettent au poéte 
la gaité, l'amour et méme l’oisiveté. Il suffit qu’elles se rap- 
portent a la condition humaine. A la différence de la plupart 
des hommes, qui paraissent vivre comme s’ils étaient im- 
mortels et possesseurs d’une vérité, les poétes sont souvent en 
eux-mémes pareils 4 des moines qui essaieraient de faire par- 
ler le crane seul & meubler leur cellule. Aux jours de leur 
plus grande chance, l’orgasme mental qui les illumine les 
laisse encore brisés. Leur paix et leur repos, toujours fugi- 
tifs, ne prennent naissance qu’a partir d’un regard ami, et 
surtout d’un jeune regard, Plus que quiconque, le poéte sait 
que le bonheur n’est donné 4 l’homme que par les autres 
hommes. Mais il sait aussi leur refuser le droit de le troubler 
inconsidérément. De la sa réputation d’indifférence, méme 
d’égoisme. En vérité, il a tout bonnement autre chose 4 faire 
que de servir de tapis aux griffes ou aux déjections de ses 


contemporains. 


Les plus grands poétes ont leurs rives de silence et s’y 
laissent aborder. 


Chaque poéte passe sa vie sur un seul poéme dont les 
quinze ou vingt versions les plus proches lui seront seules 


comptées, 


Il 


Le plus solitaire effort de création n’aboutirait-il qu’a 
une modification infinitésimale de l’alliage mental de l’hu- 
manité, qu’il serait par 1a méme justifié. I] ne faut pas s’en 
rapporter seulement 4 ces grands lingots encore en fusion: 
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Héraclite, Aristote, Platon, Saint-Paul, Saint-Augustin, Saint- 
Thomas, Descartes... pour ne citer que quelques-uns de notre 
Histoire récente. 


L’énergie poétique, issue de quelques-uns, ne se transmet 
qu’a un petit nombre. Celui-ci la traduit en expressions d’un 
usage plus courant qui tracent les lignes de force de la prose. 
Cette prose, aprés des dégradations successives, nourrit le 
langage de l’homme dans la rue. Erratiquement, des mots, 
des images subsistent. L’alliage humain est quand méme chan- 
gé. Viendront ensuite de nouveaux poétes qui repenseront le 
langage de leurs nourrices. 


Si le poéte ne laisse pas la poésie l’habiter organique- 
ment, mieux vaut qu’il la renonce. 


Le poéme seul existe. Le poéte ne pense guére au « poé- 
tique » que pour s’en méfier. 


Le respect du poéte envers la Poésie écartera cette ac- 
cusation d’un philosophe contemporain selon qui la Poésie 
fausse le jugement. Respectée, donc libre, la Poésie parle 
juste. Elle n’emploie pas d’images aux termes contradictoi- 
res, ne change pas de ton sans nécessité, et s’ajoute sans 
trouble a l’ordre naturel. 

L’ascension vers le poéme donne le sens de la hiérar- 
chie. Tant d’émotions, d’idées, de souvenirs, de mots s’essouf- 
flent sur les pentes! 

Restaurer les hiérarchies, reconnaitre les lois de la gra- 
vitation humaine (en nous-mémes et entre les autres hom- 
mes), respecter des distances justement mesurées, telles sont 
les premiéres injonctions de la Poésie, respiration qui veut 
un monde respirable. 
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A propos de la Poésie, il est souvent question de « Monde 
invisible », sinon de « Monde Absolu ». La Poésie en serait 
le reflet, la traduction possible pour les hommes, entendue 
mystérieusement par quelques uns d’entre eux. N’est-il pas 
aberrant de réfléchir sur la poésie & partir de notions abs- 
traites, puisque les seules preuves formelles de la Poésie sont 
données par des ensembles de vocables se rapportant au 
Monde visible et concret? Sans doute prétendent-ils 4 une 
nouvelle représentation de la réalité. Ils s’en écartent d’au- 
tant moins. 

Si des poétes ont senti depuis un siécle, le besoin de 
décrocher la Poésie de la réalité commune, c’est qu’ils ont 
compris que celle-ci était pourrissante. Leur refus était un 
cri de guetteur. Depuis, un certain nombre de laches se sont 
asphyxiés dans les caves de la Cité secouée des foudres. Le 
temps vient de remonter sur ce qui reste des remparts, de 
faire la chaine avec des hommes simples porteurs de pierres 
et de chevrons, et d’exorciser dans leurs yeux les reflets des 
orages. Quitte 4 périr, que ce soit au grand large du verbe. 
Puisqu’aussi bien nous n’avons pas d’autre horizon. 


A moins d’un quart d’heure d’avion a la verticale de la 
terre, nous entrerions dans la nuit perpétuelle. Au plus beau 
soleil ne faut-il pas se souvenir d’une obscurité si proche? 
Le domaine de la lumiére autour de la terre est moins épais 
que la peau sur le corps... Quelle image immédiate de notre 
condition! 

La nuit pour l’esprit est-elle plus lointaine? Qu’elle 
s’amasse déja autour des sommets de la poésie! Les plus 
hauts poémes ne sont plus éclairés qu’a demi. Ils approchent 
une ombre inexpugnable. Ne doit-on pas comprendre que leur 
mystére a cette cause naturelle? 

Mais les plus hauts poémes fondent leurs assises sur la 
claire réalité terrestre. La nuit n’est qu’une inéluctable ren- 
contre. Le poéte ne l’accepte qu’aux derniéres lueurs de la 
réverbération du Sacré sur l’7Homme. Sur le chemin de son 
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ascension, il respire la lumiére autant qu’il peut. C’est pour- 
quoi la Poésie suscite un ordre juste, qui va de l’évidence, 
au ras de la terre coutumiére, jusqu’a l’angoisse et |’effare- 
ment devant ce que ne pénétre plus la Parole. 


La vocation de la Poésie est de faire don a la conscience 
claire d’états fugaces, de pensées difficiles, de perspectives 
sans repos pour les yeux. Seules nos propres ténébres peuvent 
lui faire obstacle. L’épaisseur de celui que nous lui opposons 
permet la mesure juste de notre vigueur mentale, quelque- 
fois de notre santé physique. 

Un des plus graves manquements a la Poésie serait de 
croire qu’il est dans sa vocation de repousser les limites étroi- 
tes de la condition humaine. Mais elle permet parfois de 
les atteindre, dilatation considérable pour la plupart d’entre 
nous et, qu’a dire vrai, nous ne supportons pas longtemps. 


Nos yeux supporteraient-ils des étoiles moins petites dans 
le ciel? 


La part de la musique a la poésie n’est pas exprimable. 
Pour témoigner sur le rapport qui les unit, je dirai que la 
musique est 4 la poésie ce que la paix de |’ame est a l’in- 
telligence. 


La poésie jette autant d’obscurité sur la mort que de 
lumiére sur la vie. 


La vraie poésie ne console de rien. 
La morale, qui promet la paix de l’ame par le dépas- 


sement, est une des amitiés naturelles de la Poésie. Le mou- 
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vement intérieur qu’elle décide est en parenté avec le mou- 
vement de la création poétique. Il s’agit toujours d’une ex- 
pression de soi préférable. Mais il n’est pas d’amitié plus 
libre, et le don va toujours de la Poésie a la Morale. 


La Morale aime s’exprimer par la voix prophétique de 
la Poésie. De 1a des confusions. La Poésie peut étre la beauté 
de la Morale. Sa nature n’en est pas plus engagée que celle 
des couleurs pour un tableau. 


IV 


L’ambiguité qu’il nous faut reconnaitre 4 la Poésie té- 
moigne sur notre insuffisance spirituelle. 


Les théologiens ont renoncé a mener l’humanité. Les 
philosophes ont échoué dans leurs tentatives de se substituer 
aux théologiens. Les initiés a la science et aux techniques qui 
en sont issues n’ont méme pas cette ambition. Si bien que 
Vhumanité haléte derriére les politiques, gens de la con- 
tingence immédiate et des ententes limitées, et qui ne devraient 
jamais étre que les exécutants de quelque grande conception 
biologique et spirituelle. Notre premiére tache est de re- 
prendre aux politiques un droit qu’ils ne tiennent que par 
déshérence. 


N’en déplaise aux Importants de la société, les maladies 
de la condition humaine n’affectent d’abord que quelques mil- 
liers d’individus. Mais leur fiévre s’étend rapidement a toute 


Vhumanité. 


Monde obscur de la matiére animée pour le service de 
V’homme, recevras-tu un jour la bonne nouvelle de la Poésie? 
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Les économistes commencent 4 s’inquiéter sérieusement 
du progrés technique. Chacune de ses réussites nie la pré- 
cédente. Beaucoup d’industriels hésitent devant la machine 
nouvelle, Qui peut dire qu’elle ne sera pas périmée demain, 
ni perdu le capital qu’elle représente? L’exemple de ce nylon 
inusable qu’il faut éviter de produire, est aussi plein d’ensei- 
gnements. Surmonter ces contradictions conduit 4 un dirigis- 
me qui ne s’accorde qu’avec la perte des autres libertés. Au 
moins pour autant que la loi économique demeure la loi 
organique de la civilisation. 

Méme si cette loi était conservée, il est probable que ce 
recours a la cristallisation n’aurait que des effets provisoire- 
ment salutaires. L’évolution de l’espéce bousculera toujours 
les interdits. Les tables de bronze n’ont pas assuré la pérén- 
nité de la loi lorsqu’elle était religieuse. 

Il ne s’agit donc pas de freiner l’Homme, éternelle ten- 
tation. Mais d’orienter son expansion vers ses plus hautes 
qualifications. L’esprit de recherche doit se détourner de la 
production quantitative pour s’appliquer 4 donner la Beauté 
aux oeuvres de la civilisation mécanique. En |’état ow elles 
sont présentement, il y a 1a matiére a l’effort de plusieurs 
générations. Ne fermez pas les laboratoires. Mais que les in- 
génieurs soient aussi des artistes. Les poétes peuvent aider a 
la formation de ces tétes complétes. Les chefs de la Terre le 
surent autrefois. 


Puisque le dernier état de notre physique est la Relati- 
vité généralisée, il faudrait que nous ayons une société, une 
politique, une religion en accord avec cette physique-la. Voeu 
qui semble bien gratuit. Jamais les Mystéres exprimant les 
conceptions antiques du Kosmos ne furent aussi impénétra- 
bles a la quasi totalité des hommes que les équations d’Eins- 
tein. Des foules se pressaient sur les chemins d’Eleusis, Les 
différentes théologies se sont enseignées dans d’innombrables 
monastéres. Les prétres ont longtemps parlé le langage des 
hommes. Celui des laboratoires ne se transmet pas, sinon 
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par des songes ou des terreurs. La est peut-étre le drame 
essentiel. L’unité de l’esprit ne peut se faire. Si bien que la 
liberté s’oublie ou que ses pouvoirs s’épuisent a sans cesse 
essayer un rassemblement des principes de la connaissance, 
dont on finit par désespérer qu’il soit & la mesure d’une téte 
humaine. 


Ni 


Deux sortes de poétes sans avenir: ceux qui se réclament 
d’un Paradis perdu, ceux qui promettent un Age d’Or. Les 
premiers flattent des réveries que l’homme chasse dés sa ma- 
turité; les seconds séduisent jusqu’au moment ow ils démon- 
trent leur esprit de tyrannie. Leurs promesses n’auraient si 
manifestement d’effet qu’hors des perspectives et des condui- 
tes naturelles, que la tentation inévitable de ceux qui les font 
est d’imposer le monde abstrait qui les justifierait. I] faut 
rappeler cette évidence: abolir la distinction entre le Bien 
et le Mal, c’est abolir la liberté. C’est aspirer a devenir une 
sorte de robot, que celui-ci soit gouverné par l’instinct, |’in- 
conscient ou l’aimantation vers les béatitudes matérielles. 

Pour autant qu’elle les ait effleurés, la Poésie a tot fait 
de s’écarter de ces poétes-idéologues. Le fanatisme ou la 
stérilité sont leur refuge. La vaticination ou le quiétisme con- 
formiste leur perchoir. 

D’autres poétes ne révent pas d’un Paradis, perdu ou 
futur, mais connaissent le passé de 17Homme, ont conscience 
de leur fragilité et de leur fugacité, et s’ils lancent des « salves 
d’avenir », ils apprécient leur portée sur les horizons terres- 
tres. L’attention qu’ils réclament est grande et continue. Mais 
la fidélité qu’on leur garde mesure notre énergie intime. 


Sans doute n’est-il pas de vérité esthétique. Seulement, 
de l’adolescence 4a la vieillesse, la succession des préférences 
s’établit chez les plus significatifs des hommes toujours dans 
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le méme sens. Voici des séries qui peuvent servir d’exemples. 
Pour la poésie; Musset, Hugo, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Rim- 
baud; pour la musique: Massenet, Chopin, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Bach. Le chemin inverse n’est jamais pris. Il y a la 
matiére a4 réflexion. 


Plusieurs fois dans ma vie, il m’est arrivé de percevoir 
comme une montée des pierres, des végétaux et des bétes 
vers un état proche de la Parole. Toutes choses créées parais- 
sent se crisper comme un visage saisi d’émotion. Et c’est vé- 
ritablement un visage, un visage apparenté a |’humain, qui 
semble manquer aux maisons, aux arbres, aux animaux do- 
mestiques. Une légére suie d’angoisse cerne le dessin des 
lieux et des objets. On dirait d’une maculature présageant 
un nouveau Texte du monde. L’amour devient alors précieux 
et prend un sens initiateur. 


La poésie inconnue se respire comme le parfum des iles. 
sur la mer. 


La Poésie est un Bien capable de tous les autres biens. 
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La patrie agonisante, la nature et les hommes constituent 
un monde et une liaison des choses devenus un idéal parti- 
culier, pour autant qu’ils sont en action réciproque parti- 
culiére; et ils s’abolissent afin que d’eux et de la génération 
et des forces de la nature qui subsistent et qui représentent 
l’autre principe de réalité, se forme un monde nouveau, une 
action réciproque nouvelle, quoique particuliére aussi, de 
méme que ce déclin était issu d’un monde pur, mais particu- 
lier. Car le monde des mondes, le Tout dans le Tout, ne se 
manifeste que dans l’ensemble du Temps ou dans le moment; 
ou bien génétiquement, dans le devenir du moment et au 
commencement, ou seulement dans le déclin d’une époque 
et d’un monde; déclin et commencement qui sont, comme le 
langage, expression, signe, manifestation d’un ensemble vi- 
vant mais particulier qui 4 son tour produit les mémes effets; 
si bien qu’en lui, comme dans le langage, l’élément vivant 
semble étre d’un cété moindre ou nul, et de |’autre total. 
Dans la réalité vivante, une certaine forme de relation et de 
substance prédomine; bien que |’on puisse y pressentir tous 
les autres ce qui prédomine dans la transition, c’est la possi- 
bilité de relations de toutes sortes, mais on peut en déduire, 
y puiser la relation particuliére, de sorte que tout en étant 
Infini le Fini en découle. 
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Ce déclin ou état transitorie d’une patrie (ainsi enten- 
due) se traduit chez les individus du monde réel par le fait 
qu’au moment méme et a mesure que ce qui existe s’évanouit, 
lélément nouveau, juvénile, possible, se fait sentir. Car 
comment ressentirait-on la décomposition sans la fusion? Si 
on éprouve forcément |’existant par sa disparition, alors 
Vinépuisé, Vinépuisable des relations et des forces, ainsi que 
leur décomposition, seront ressentis a travers cette fusion, 
plutét que la fusion ne sera éprouvée dans la décomposition, 
car rien ne dérive du néant; au sens quantitatif cela signifie 
seulement que les tendances a la négation, lorsqu’elles dispa- 
raissent de la réalité sans étre encore un possible, ne sauraient 
étre efficientes. 

Mais le possible qui entre dans la vérité réelle, dans le- 
quel la réalité se résoud, ce possible-la est efficient et éveille 
le sentiment de la décomposition tout autant que le souvenir 
de ce qui est décomposé. 

D’ou le cété parfaitement original de tout langage au- 
thentiquement tragique, la création incessante, la naissance 
de |’éléement individuel a partir de |’élément infini et la nais- 
sance de l’infini-fini ou de l’individuel-éternel a partir des 
deux; d’ot lentendement, la vie donnée non 4a Jinintelli- 
gible, a Vinanimé, mais a l'inintelligible et a l’inanimé de 
ce qui se défait et de la discorde, de la mort elle-méme, 
par Vharmonique, l’intelligible, le vivant. Ce qui s’exprime 
ici, ce n’est pas la douleur brute, premiére, de la décompo- 
sition, douleur trop profondément ressentie pour étre connue 
par qui la subit et la médite; l’élément naissant, idéal, y 
est indistinct et plut6t un objet de crainte, tandis que la 
décomposition elle-méme plus réelle, semble en soi, et que 
ce qui se décompose, a |’état intermediaire entre |’étre et 
le non-étre, est concu comme nécessaire. 

La vie nouvelle est maintenant réelle, ce qui devait s’abo- 
lir et qui l’est en effet se fait idéal-ancien, la décomposition 
devenue nécessaire se caractérise par sa situation singuliére 
entre l’étre et le non-étre; mais dans |’état intermédiaire 
entre l’étre et le non-étre, le possible devient partout réel 
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et le réel idéal, ce qui dans la libre transposition artistique 
est un réve terrible, mais divin. Aux regards de la rémini- 
scence idéale, l’abolition en tant que décomposition nécessai- 
re devient, comme telle, objet idéal de la vie nouvellement 
éclose, regard jeté sur le chemin parcouru depuis le com- 
mencement de la décomposition jusqu’au moment ow la vie 
nouvelle éveille le souvenir de ce qui est aboli; de la ensuite 
le souvenir de la décomposition comme explication et fusion 
de l’amour et du contraste entre le passé et le renouveau 
présent. Transposée sur le plan idéal, cette décomposition est 
exempte de crainte. L’étape initiale et terminale est connue, 
trouvée, garantie; aussi cette décomposition est-t-elle plus as- 
surée, plus irrésistible, plus audacieuse; elle apparait ainsi 
comme ce qu’elle est en définitive: une reproduction par la- 
quelle la vie parcourt toutes ses étapes, ne s’attardant a aucu- 
ne, s’abolissant a chacune d’elles pour se rétablir a Ja suivante, 
afin d’acquérir la somme de vie toute entiére. A la seule diffé- 
rence que le processus de décomposition devient idéal, et le 
rétablissement, au contraire, réel, 4 mesure que |’un et l’autre 
s’éloignent de leur point de départ, et qu’enfin, de |’ensemble 
de ces sentiments de dépérissement et de naissance parcourus 
au degré de l’infini en un seul moment, émerge dans sa plé- 
nitude le sentiment total de vie; d’ou seul J’élément exclu, 
primitivement dissout, surgit de la mémoire (parce qu’il faut 
un objet et que celui-ci soit a l'état accompli). Lorsque, gra- 
ce au souvenir de la décomposition, ce souvenir de ce qui est 
dissout, de l’individuel, est lié au sentiment infini de vie et 
qu’entre les deux la lacune est comblée, alors, de cette fusion 
et de cette comparaison entre le singulier aboli et J’infini 
a l’état d’actualité, surgit la situation éminemment nouvelle, 
la démarche progressive destinée a succéder au passé. 

Ainsi, c’est dans le souvenir de la décomposition et par- 
ce que son début et sa fin sont fermement posés, que celle-ci 
devient l’acte infaillible, essentiellement hardi, irresistible, 
qu’en définitive elle est veritablement. 

Ce qui distingue en outre cette décomposition idéale de la 
décomposition réelle, c’est que dans sa progression de l’ac- 
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tuel-infini a l’ancien-fini, tout s’enchevétre de facgon infini- 
ment plus profonde, 1) a chaque étape de la décomposition 
et du rétablissement, 2) chaque étape en voie de décomposi- 
tion et de rétablissement se confond avec chaque autre, 
3) chaque étape se confond avec le sentiment total de la 
décomposition et du rétablissement; de sorte que dans la 
douleur et la joie, dans la discorde et la paix, dans le mou- 
vement et le repos, dans le forme et |’informe, tout se péné- 
tre, se touche, se vise plus profondément et qu’ainsi s’allume 
un feu divin en place du feu terrestre. 

Enfin, du fait que la décomposition idéale suit un che- 
min inverse et va de |’actuel-infini a l’ancien-fini, elle se di- 
stingue de la décomposition réelle par ce qu’elle se préte a 
une détermination plus générale, elle n’est plus entachée de 
cette inquiétude, de cette appréhension qui l’oblige a ramas- 
ser en une seule plusieurs étapes essentielles de la décomposi- 
tion et du rétablissement; son inquiétude ne |’égare plus dans 
des voies accessoires, dans une éventualité redoutée de dé- 
composition, done de rétablissement, qui, en tant qu’obstacle 
serait proprement meurtriére; elle n’a plus 4 se confiner dans 
une étroitesse excessive et craintive, dans une seule phase de 
la décomposition et du rétablissement, par quoi elle abouti- 
rait encore 4 la mort. Sa démarche devient au contraire pré- 
cise, droite, libre, étant entiérement et 4 chaque phase de la 
décomposition et du rétablissement ce qu’elle peut étre, mais 
ce qu’elle peut étre 4 ce moment-la seulement, par consé- 
quent authentiquement individuelle, Il va de soi que la dé- 
composition idéale n’introduira dans ce moment précis au- 
cun élément de distraction inopportune, insignifiant en lui- 
méme et pour elle, mais qu’elle parcourra dans la plénitude 
de sa liberté cette phase singuliére dans tout ce qui en fait le 
lien avec les autres phases de décomposition et de rétablis- 
sement qui sont situées entre les deux phases primitives de 
décomposition et de rétablissement, A savoir entre l’infini- 
nouveau opposé a l’ancien-fini, la totalité réelle opposée au 
particulier idéal. La décomposition idéale se distingue enfin 
de la décomposition dite réelle (celle-la ayant parcouru le 
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chemin inverse; de l’infini au fini, aprés étre allée du fini 
a Vinfini) en ce que la décomposition par ignorance de son 
point initial et terminal, apparait comme un véritable néant, 
de sorte que n’importe quel élément existant, done particu- 
lier, fait figure de Tout et qu’on voit apparaitre un idéali- 
sme des sens, un épicurisme tel qu’Horace, qui probablement 
n’adoptait ce point de vue que dans une intention dramatique, 
expose fort justement dans son Prudens futuri temporis 
exitum — la décomposition idéale, disions-nous, se distingue 
enfin de la décomposition dite réelle en ce que celle-ci semble 
étre un néant réel, tandis que celle-la, étant un devenir qui 
va de l’individuel-idéal au réel infini et du réel infini a 
Vidéal-individuel, est une décomposition dont le contenu et 
Vharmonie s’accroissent dans la mesure ou on la concoit com- 
me état de transition d’un existant vers un autre existant; de 
méme l’esprit s’accroit dans l’existant dans la mesure ot on 
le congoit comme résultat de cette transition ou transition 
en voie de formation, de sorte que la décomposition de l’in- 
dividuel-idéal n’apparait pas comme dépérissement et mort, 
mais comme croissance, comme résurrection; la dissolution 
de l’infini-nouveau n’apparait pas comme puissance destruc- 
trice, mai comme puissance d’amour et tous deux conjointe- 
ment comme un acte créateur (transcendental) ayant pour 
essence d’unir |’individuel-idéal et l’infini-réel; ce produit 
est donc l’infini-réel uni 4 |’individuel-idéal, celui-ci la vie 
du réel-infini, et tout deux s’unifient en un état mythique 
ou cesse |’état de transition en méme temps que I|’opposition 
entre infini-réel et le fini-idéal, si bien que celle-la acquiert 
autant de pondération que ceux-ci de vie. Il ne faut pas 
confondre sa naissance au cours de la transition, avec |’idéal- 
individuel qui se traduit par le poeéme épique; dans les deux 
cas l’esprit de l’un fusionne avec l’intelligibilité, la sensi- 
bilité de l’autre. Il est tragique dans les deux cas, c’est-a-dire 
qu’il unit l’infini-réel 4 l’idéal-fini, et les deux cas ne dif- 
ferent que de degré, car au cours du processus de transition 
aussi, esprit et signe, en d’autres termes la matiére de la 
transition, sont a celle-ci et celle-ci aux premiers (le tran- 
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scendent est a l’élément singulier) ce que l’organe doué d’ame 
est A ’'Ame organique, le Un harmoniquement oppose. 

De cette fusion tragique entre le nouveau-infini et l’an- 
cien-fini résulte alors un individu nouveau, car le nouveau- 
infini, ayant revétu la forme de l’ancien-fini, s’individualise 
sous une forme personnelle. 

L’individu nouveau aspire a présent a s’isoler et a s’ar- 
racher de l’infini, tout comme, dans la seconde phase, le 
principe isolé, l’individuel-ancien aspire 4 se généraliser et 
a se résorber dans le sentiment de vie infinie. Le moment ow 
s’'achéve la période de V’individuel-nouveau est celui on Vin- 
fini-nouveau détient par rapport a l’ancien-individuel un pou- 
voir destructeur, inconnu, de méme que dans la période pré- 
cédente le nouveau représentait une force inconnue par rap- 
port 4 l’ancien-infini et s’oppose a cette seconde période; 
c’est-a-dire que la premiére, en tant qu’emprise de l’indi- 
viduel sur l’infini, du particulier sur l’ensemble, s’oppose 
a la seconde en tant qu’emprise de |’infini sur l’individuel, 
du tout sur le particulier. La fin de cette seconde période et 
le début de la troisiéme se situent au moment ow I’infini-nou- 
veau, en tant que sentiment vital (en tant que Moi) est avec 
Vindividuel-ancien en tant qu’objet (en tant que Non-moi) 
dans un rapport... 


(Extrait de fragments publiés 191] - Traduction de Denise Naville) 
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ANGEL 


Thus, Goodman Jacksin, time has come 
For truth in cockleshells and nuts; 

I beg you leave your head and home, 
Come, cut the cackle, (cackle cuts) 
And to the catchpenny cosmos show 
The vipers nuzzling in your guts 

And my tall spectres shaped of snow. 


JACKSIN 


What, get down off the five-barred star 
To let a bullying gale blow in? 

I know what kind of a rogue you are, 
When I step out, you will step in. 
There are no matters, to my mind, 
Worth any labour in the mouthing: 
I'll just sit here on my behind — 

All your wind amounts to nothing. 


ANGEL 


Look, Farmer Cynic chips are down, 
The scarecrows howl about the hills, 
Clocks gaze in crystal, fishes drown, 
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It’s more than a cold wind that kills. 

O bullyboy, leave the two headed self 
To look both ways with a nousey leer: 
The world is still your better half, 

And it’s not somewhere else — it’s here. 


JACKSIN 


I’m not the man for you, my stranger. 
I’ve got my hands quite full enough. 

I bow my head at my soul’s anger 
And when I’ve got a cold I cough. 
Leave well, that’s me, leave well alone: 
Why come to pester me with these 
Cold questions set too near the bone? 
What’s it to me if angels freeze? 


ANGEL 


What's it to you if this sanctuary 

The holy of the holy heart 

Where, paraclete in aviary, 

The mind beatifies every part 

That goes to make a singing soul — 

What’s it to you if this bright temple 

Is split in two from pole to pole — 

Well, what’s an earthquake, for example? 


JACKSIN 


With these bright eyes I have witnessed 
What the bright ploughshare also sees — 
The running generations harnessed 

In green laws to divine decrees: 

The seeding generations under 

Every winter solstice stir 
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And, from the earth at a dead end, a 
Daughter rise up, praising her. 


ANGEL 


My Goodman Jacksin, for this prize, 
This curious privilege of dirt, 

You, man of clay, yes, bright of eyes, 
Are but responsible in part. 

A very little part. You lay 

Your rag and bone down in a grave 

To fructify dirt in a way — 

But this is all the part you have. 


JACKSIN 


Angelic cynic, sing to me 

Of all my greater purposes — 
The visions that I cannot see, 
The mirage that for ever is 
Rising up through obscurities 
To dazzle me at my bright eyes: 
The visions of those verities 
Whose loving never dies. 


ANGEL 


What abstract crackpot could so love 
You, Goodman Jacksin, straw in hair, 
You with all pigeons and no dove, 

You Monday hound and Sunday hare, 
You, hatcheting God with a fact, — 

With you, part mud and three parts water 
What heaverily vision, now or later, 

The rainbow covenant will contract? 


JACKSIN 


I tell you, angel, that Gods die. 
Princes and gross empires pass: 
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But the bright stars of heaven shall 
Rotate for ever in my arse. 

The hand that turns the zodiac 

In its great circle over all 

Is the horned fist of a husband jack, 
With a bright eye on the ball. 


ANGEL 


Honouring itself the clay rears up 
To praise its pottering purposes, 
But O much sorrow shall it sup 
Before fulfilment is. 

That dragon slumbers in every seed 
Who shall rise up and rend 

Then you will need a friend indeed 
But find a fiend instead, 


JACKSIN 


I wake on mornings in the winter 
With the holy snow on the ground — 
I see the hoofmarks milling round 
Where nightlong in the cattle pound 

I and the hornéd fiend, hell bound, 
Wrestle together without a sound 

For the white worlds that stand around 
As we rage in the centre. 


ANGEL 


The rooftops show his sinning track! 
His hoofmarks muddy bed and birth! 
O draw the sheet over the earth! 

I see the horn begin to jack 

Against a daughter of innocence! 

O Goodman Jacksin, underneath 

The sweet dream and the simple sense, 
His hunting semen inducts death. 
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JACKSIN 


You rave like any soapbox gabber. 
Evil is simply this, my friend: 

A good we do not understand. 
Right at the heart of all this blabber 
The good is wrestling with the bad. 
But which is which, O angel-demon, 
What final proof was ever had? 


What's the issue of your semen? 


ANGEL 


At the living centre of all this 

Evil and good, in expiation, 

Dovetail the great antithesis 

As they clasp around the ends of creation 
And so, in winter, through a window, 

A sad man sees the sun endow 

The skeleton of his private sorrow 

A bedizening transfiguration. 


JACKSIN 


You, Jew jumped up from an ilex tree, 

Who gave you this heartburn of laurels? 

An old man whom I cannot see, 

A fathering farmer of farrows, 

With his blackjack spade, the gun on his knee, 
And his tithe-for-a-tithe quarrels: 

I love my money no more than he 

Loves his power and his pocketful of morals. 


ANGEL 


You see your youngest son at dawn 
Stalk out into eerie mist, 

A strapping strider, a man born 

An Adam from the first — 
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But darkly in the devoted mind 

You dog him from his chancey cradle 
In fear that, stretched out on a hurdle, 
He will come back — to the ground. 


Jehovah also saw you stride 

Out of a green and guarded gate 
Into the mystery of your fate: 

He too felt the chilling shadow ride 
The stalking horse of his heart, 

As, tracking, anxious, secret, saw 
The hound of hell rout and start 
All the sorrows you were born for. 


JACKSIN 


Red, red the daybreak when I rose 
To find I was the son 

Of that far loving father whose 

Son is as sad as my own. 

I would not have the half of my grief 
Put upon beast or god 

No, leave to me my best belief: 

My sorrow is the greatest. 


ANGEL 


Goodman Jacksin, Jacksin Goodman, 
You burn the twisted auburn leaves, 
Thinking, like any other woodman, 

« The leaves are like ourselves ». 

That splintered glitter of the dead 

And the falling heroes of melancholy, 
Do they not serve in her holy bed 

The mother of all that is holy? 


JACKSIN 


O crystal and snow-hearted eagle 
Inhabit the hills of my soul 
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So that I too, like a sexless angel 
May see things from a better angle 
And loose the heart in the whole. 
Not in the cellar of a single 
Consecration but nailed out 

On the vast edges of all doubt. 


ANGEL 
The hermaphroditical worm and I 


Your angel arable and green 
Like polar twins hold up between 
Us all antitheses under the sky. 
Seraphic I take to my breast 

The snaky spirallings of the lie 
Only to find, there at rest, 

The paraclete of duality. 


JACKSIN 


The adultress shall have such sweet dreams 
That the babe in her arms will smile; 
And, by apparent accident, 

Evolving through the obscure schemes 

Of our spiritual systems, 

Obvious Evil, as it seems, 

Emerge, in a little while, 

Redeemed, in white, and provident. 


ANGEL 


The laws of act and consequence 

Obey a justice none 

May follow with a rational sense — 
For it is not our own, 

O starry engines of destiny 

Who can say what will come 

From the innocently inserted penny — 
What Juggernauts roll in time? 
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JACKSIN 


I see boys chasing butterflies 

Among the summer hedges: 

I hear their high and hunting cries 
As the sky-blown flyer dodges 
Between their hands, till, in disguise 
Against the dog-rose lodges. 

Then they stand silent by the rose 
To see a rainbow close its wings. 


ANGEL 


And out of the horn-rumpled sheet 

Where nightlong in their forking bed 

The hissing kissers slew and mock 

The image from which they were cast — 
Out of that fouled and rocking nest 

In which those justly outcast meet 

And mount like stray dogs in the street — 
Out, out the innocent image steps. 


JACKSIN 


O Minotaur! A maze! A maze! 

We only know what we have done 
And through what labyrinths have been 
When, there before us, we come upon 
Bleeding our crying footprints run 
Across, ahead, And we have seen 

The lost track, like a fugitive son, 

Of some long forgotten cause. 


ANGEL 


The falling feather can engender 

By no known laws of heredity 

A generation of clashing rocks, 

And conceptions of great spiritual splendour 
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Derive, through successions of paradox, 
From small moments of small misery, 
Just as the cold and selfish sea 

Has set crowned amoeba free. 


JACKSIN 


Or sewing the sweet thisledown sigh 
Reap whirlwinds in a daughter womb, 
And never know whose exiled cry 
Unlooses on us, deaths away, 

This avalanche in vinculum, 

As, idle in a drawing room, 

We watch the goldfinch prisoner die 
As causality’s ghost goes by. 


ANGEL 


So, ruddy husbandman, foot of clay, 
I too am a dog’s demigod, 

And tell you, majesty of mud, 

That neither you nor I can say 
Where the first fault really lay. 

But all those living creatures who 
Inherit, just because they live, 

The property of error — O forgive! 


JACKSIN 


Come, petty parson, that’s much better. 
But let me butt in with a word: 

I’m not the postman with a black letter, 
I’m not the vengeance of the lord 
Engaged in some small-time vendetta — 
Come, tell me, which of us, in truth, 
Can ever really forgive the other? 

And who could ever forgive us both? 
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ANGEL 


My guilt shines in the glittering 
Perenial and praying tree, 

That, without dropping on its knee, 
Praises, never flattering. 

The shame of angels is their love 
Must so abase itself before 

That hallelujah they adore — 

Has more idolatry than love. 


JACKSIN 


And yet what can we do if we are 

Swept up in such a storm of wings 

As that authoritative power — 

What do, save cower in our fear? 

Then in that bosomed and huge cave 
Crouch, trusting that our pigeon love 
Declare in fear and tremblings 

That we are crushed out by that thunder? 


ANGEL 


O yet the shivering leaf disclose 
The sussurrus of that solicitude 
Not stir the feather of the wren 
Yet cool the rotors of the stars. 
That giant sleeps in molecules 
And exercises in iotas 

The earthquake of his regimen 
On pismires of all magnitude. 


JACKSIN 


I see the spawning fishes write 

My guilt shine on the water’s bed; 

Yes, too much love, like you, my friend, 
I also gave, but, O, to what? 
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Not the landlord of the infinite 
(So deeply in his debt I stand) 
But to all living things instead 
We give the love that is not ours. 


ANGEL 


She shakes the stallion in his stall, 

For her you break your roots and walk 
Across to embrace snakes and trees; 
All living things obey her; all 

Support each other for her sake. 

And as, on those maternal knees 

Sit sucking at that happy milk, 

Forget a father got all these. 


JACKSIN 


Thus the dichotomy of love 

Inverts its propositions. We 

— Fourteen stone and an idea — 
Turned tables turtle truly have. 

The seraph trudges through my mud 
To show me his humility, 

And I walk on a foggy cloud 

To teach Azrafel not to fear. 


ANGEL 


In the arched dialectic by 

Which all existence must evolve, 
There is no wallflower at that dance, 
On all things that first law devolves. 
And thus the innocent must die 
Because its very innocence 

By law of opposition calls 

The skulls to join it in the dance. 
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JACKSIN 


There is no mystery in this 

A man and woman do not know: 
The law of dialectics is 

How ‘Love evolves. I say that no 
Two ones of any kind but must 
Evolve a firstborn third to prove 
That the arithmetic of love 
Transcends an individual dust. 


ANGEL 


Thus Love and Death together got 
Under a dark constellation 

And in their fever they forgot 
That even Love and Death are not 
Exempt from generation, 

Then from their terrible embrace 
Rose the first god that ever was 
With doom in his face. 


JACKSIN 


How shall I speak of mystery 

With an axe and a gun in my hand? 
I must obey a master I 

Shall never understand. 

All flesh is grass, all grass is flesh, 
And the midnight sun roars down: 

I and my soul go up in a flash, 

I and my soul go down. 
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ADAM UNPARADISED 


We ate of the tree and fell upon winter. 
Nectarine and peach succumbed 

Hard hips and haws succeeded. Splinter 
Of my heart reflected (dumbed ) 

The uneasy cold. It was noon 

On the obscure side of a dead moon. 


It is hard to leave summer 

Not to perpetuate orchids and call 
Chameleons by name. The newcomer 
Was nameless and did not reveal 

His origins. He spoke with an educated 
Lisp and moved sinuously. My dry 
Soul became limp and moist. I 

Have little feeling left and cannot tell 
If he should be loved or hated. 


His epicene body glowed with colour 
That outshone onyx and the two trees 
Gave pleasure to our eyes. Your 

Mouth so close to mine did eat 

And I could not forbear to please 

You and lovingly emulate your deceit, 
Not recking the painful thorn or the sweat 
Of toil in an unfriendly wilderness. 
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Lovers penetrate the mysteries 

Of the visible, but shrink from the alien 
Night that has no answer and is 

Full of growling. Pygmalion 

Loving a statue warms a she-wolf 

To life. When I lean myself 

To your lips how easily 

The air disperses our kiss 

And closes thickly around me. 


Within the womb life is warm 

And our embryo is free of harm 

From the buffets and shifts 

Of a quaking world. The rifts 

Run deep and only light and air can weave 
The pattern of change that makes us live. 
Ignorant we burrow on 

Missing the soar of the heron 

The churr of the partridge 

And end in a blind ditch. 


We are sluggish with memories 

And gaping with hope, as a great fish 
Preceded by his pilots, outriders and spies 
Is tagged by suckers, remoras selfish 

And obscene, ready to forsake him 

In a moment for a more powerful host. 
We are drifting on to a hard coast; 
Tomorow fractures like an aged limb. 


I have disappointed you, father. 

Those morsels of me that are you, the divine 
Chromosomes, have been crossed with a line 
Of waywardness and a wild feather 
Disfigures my angelic plumage, 

Leaving all heaven in a rage. 

But the tempter spoke so well 
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Your still small voice was so distant 

And the fruit so knowledgeable 

That my credulous hand curled like a plant 
Around the obliging apple. 


The animals I pampered and named 

Are roaring within me unashamed; 

Lion, tiger, lynx, the saliva 

Dripping from their jaws. Like Godiva 

I try to cover my nakedness 

From the peeping Toms by a discreet use 
Of natural camouflage, but God’s eye 

Is all-seeing and Eve 

Has developed a new curiosity. 

My heart is still on my sleeve. 


My love, we needed no subterfuge 

No devious excuse for meeting. 

You came from my rib and stood huge 
At my side, not witting 

Of birth’s trauma or the pains 

That grow in infancy, but begetting 

In me those delicate terrains 

Lavish with buds that enjoin 

How careful and how expert cultivation. 


Then the doom fell. Forth we were sent 
To meaner earth, Sadly we went 

Hand clasping hand out of our valley 
Where the scared birds screeched 

And scrawled across the sky. 

« Father, have you not over-reached 
Yourself? » I asked, and hid 

My nakedness when he replied. 


The journey was hard and our tender feet 
Unsuited to the wilderness. The animals 
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(Our friends) were hostille and on heat. 
Enduring our several hells 

We tamed them by long expenditure 
Of love and their voices rang like bells. 
Time can inure 

And even chaffinches sing in a cage. 


This is the refrain of a lost age. 

Wiping our natural tears 

We look unterrified at the dreadful faces 
And the flaming sword. Our ears 

Are tempered to harsh sounds, and desert places 
Blossom with aloes. Taking our time 

We cannot plot our space; far nebulae 
Recede and shun our galaxy. 

Contained by our parochial sky 

We can elaborate a rhyme 

To give substance to the loneliest cry. 
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THE RUNNER 


One night in a village on the edge of the desert, ’Abas, 
the man who nowadays has only one eye and one leg, became 
so elated fondling his wife Sati that he jumped out of bed, 
rushed into his yard, and there, wandering blissfully about 
in the moonlight, wrung the necks of all his chickens. 

‘Love!’ he shouted gleefully as he seized each one. ‘Love!’ 
And he was so out of his wits with pleasure that it seemed 
to him the flurry and commotion in his hands reproduced 
exactly his own boisterous feelings. 

He was hot. He was strong. Sati, he thought, was the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and unaware of what he 
was doing he did not notice either the complaints of his 
chickens or the loss he was inflicting on himself. 

Nor did he notice that he was not alone in the yard. 

In a corner, under the shadow of a wall, a strange figure 
stood motionless, watching him. 

‘Ah!’ cried ’Abas as he tossed aside the last of his 
chickens, ‘I think I shall go mad with love!’ And he shouted 
with idiotic laughter. ‘That moon! This cool night air!’ 

He filled his lungs to refresh himself and Sati filled 
his ravished imagination. 

‘She is not exactly fat nor exactly white,’ he thought, 
then staring challengingly up at the moon he added fiercely: 
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‘But she is more beautiful than you!’ 

And he was wondering what he could do next when he 
found himself in the shadow of the wall and standing beside 
what he took to be a naked boy, but a tall one. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked, still thinking greedily of Sati, 
and he noticed that the stranger’s skin was the colour of 
dark honey, that his hair hung out from his head and reach- 
ed to his heels, and that his eyes glittered with extraordinary 
brilliance. 

‘If you were not naked’, said ’Abas, ‘and if you were 
a girl, you would be almost as beautiful as Sati.’ Then, for 
some reason annoyed by this reflection, he seized the stranger 
by the arm and would have wrung his neck too had he not 
received a blow in the eye that felled him so suddenly it 
really seemed he was dead. 

Presently, however, he came to his senses and found 
that his cheekbone was breken, his eye forever in ruins, and 
he was alone in the yard. 

‘Sati!’ he wailed going back into his house. ‘Sati — wake 
up! How can you sleep so peacefully when our chickens are 
all dead and when for love of you I am afraid I have lost 
an eye?’ . 

‘How did that happen?’ asked Sati yawning, and when 
"Abas had told her she said: 

‘That is strange, for while you were wringing the necks 
of our chickens I dreamed that I heard a cock crowing in 
the wilderness, and when you were shouting ‘“‘Sati — Sati!’’ 
I was riding a swift horse and carried a hawk on my wrist.’ 

‘That was a senseless dream,’ replied ’Abas sourly, ‘for 
you have no horse and no hawk, and there are no cocks in 
the wilderness.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ answered Sati, ‘it was a strange dream, 
and I would rather have a horse and a hawk than all the 
chickens in the world.’ 

And she forgot about the cock. 

"Abas became very angry, for he had by that time re- 
covered from his transports, and, though Sati was indeed 
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one of the most beautiful women possible, it occurred to 
him that she was too fond of dreaming and eating sweets 
and yawning, and he said severely: 

‘Chickens are better than nothing and now we have none. 
And besides — in a village like this what would you do 
with horses and hawks? Everyone would laugh at you.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ agreed Sati, ‘but I’m tired of the village. 
Nothing ever happens here and you can think of nothing 
better to do at night that wring the necks of some poor chic- 
kens. But how strange and how interesting it would be if 
this man who was hiding under the shadow of the wall had 
turned out to be some wanderer or traveller!’ 

‘It would have been strange,’ replied ’Abas angrily, ‘but 
not so strange as a wife who goes to sleep every time her 
husband is at his hottest. And is it my fault that you were 
born in a village? Am I to blame because you are always 
listening to stories and yawning? Isn’t it strange enough that 
I am so hard put to it as a result of your indolence that J 
want to wring the neck of a boy of twelve?’ 

‘Perhaps it is,’ said Sati, ‘but it is stranger still that a 
boy of twelve could inflict such an injury on a grown man.’ 

Then, her imagination wakening her a little more, she 
asked: 

“What was he like?’ 

‘What was he like!’ cried ’Abas, ‘There’s a fine question! 
He was naked. That’s what he was like. He was naked and 
his hair hung down to his heels. His eyes were like a tiger’s 
and his blow was harder than the blow of a hammer, He 
had a skin the colour of dark honey, but if I can find him 
in the morning he won’t have any skin at all.’ 

‘I have never heard of such a boy in all the villages on 
the fringe of the desert,’ replied Sati. ‘I think you must 
have been dreaming too.’ And ’Abas became so furious that 
he lost his head completely. 

‘Dreaming!’ he shouted. ‘Dreaming! Just look at my eye! 
Is that a dream?’ And while he went off to tell his neighbours 
what had happened Sati went back to sleep; — and no sooner 
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was she sleeping than she dreamed that she lay on a painted 
bed in a clean little white court and heard a cock crowing 
in the wilderness. 

‘This is strange,’ she said in her dream. ‘First I dream 
of a horse and a hawk and then of a painted bed,’ and she 
looked up at the silk canopy that hung over the bed and 
saw that the cool white court was open to the sky. 

‘There is nothing like this in the village,’ she said, and 
sighing wistfully in her sleep she forgot about the cock a 
second time. 

’Abas meanwhile had told his story to his neighbours, 
but none of them believed it and they laughed at him and 
said he must have been dreaming. 

‘Sati was dreaming,’ he replied, ‘but I was not,’ and 
when he saw how they looked knowingly at one another he 
became exasperated. 

‘Nobody believes me,’ he cried, ‘and it is hard to be 
disbelieved when one is speaking the truth. This boy was 
no bigger than a child of five or six, yet his blow was harder 
than the blow of a hammer.’ And one of his neighbours 
replied: 

‘I have never heard of a child of five or six who could 
inflict such an injury on a grown man; but I have heard that 
it is unwise to put all the burden of one’s youth on one wife 
only.’ 

At this everyone laughed louder than ever, but ’Abas, 
vexed as much by the injury to his pride as by the injury 
to his eye, began to tell so many lies that in the end they 
were forced to believe him and, by the time he had finished, 
he himself had forgotten what the stranger looked like. 


‘He was,’ he said, ‘no bigger than an ant, but stronger 
than an elephant,’ and he did not stop talking till all his 
friends were looking uneasily over their shoulders. 


Then he ended: 


‘That was what happened to me for love of Sati and 
tomorrow I shall get a new wife. Tomorrow Sati shall become 
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the village goat-herd and she will herd the goats in the thorn- 
bush thickets. Then perhaps I shall get some peace.’ 

But in the morning while Sati was driving the goats 
out of the village she came across the marks of two small 
feet that led in a perfectly straight line from the yard to 
the thorn-bush thickets, and she said to herself: 

‘This is strange. These footprints are exactly like a man’s, 
but they are too well-shaped to belong to any man in the 
village. Perhaps Abas was not dreaming after all?’ 

Then she followed the prints through the thickets and 
when she reached the other side she saw that they led still 
farther on and pointed like an arrow straight out into the 
wildest part of the wilderness. 

‘It is really very strange,’ she said, ‘for look at those 
great strides! He must have been running as fast as the horse 
in my dream.’ 

But as soon as she remembered the horse and the hawk 
she forgot about the footprints, and all the rest of the day 
she thought about her two strange dreams while the goats 
grazed around her. 

First she imagined that she was riding a horse that ran 
more swiftly than the wind, and that she was hawking far 
out in the wildest part of the wilderness, and as she rode 
the wind was like music in her ears and the stones dashed 
from the horse’s hooves like hailstones. Then, when she grew 
tired of hawking, she began to imagine that she lay on the 
painted bed in the cool white court open to the sky, and 
she stretched herself out on the sand and the stones, smiling 
contentedly. 

‘My canopy,’ she thought, ‘is silk, and there are rugs 
on the floor with little silver pots of sweets on them,’ and as 
she put out her hand to take one of the sweets a scorpion 
scuttled away out of her reach for the silver pot was really 
only a stone. 

But Sati was used to scorpions and she only laughed 
and imagined that she was the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 
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Instead of lying on the hard ground of the thorn-bush 
thickets she lay on cushions. Instead of the same sari she wore 
every day she was naked of everything but jewels. Now and 
then she smiled and caressed some perfect part of her perfect 
body in the good-natured way she supposed a beautiful woman 
would do; now and then she put an imaginary sweet into 
her real pink mouth. 

‘It is very quiet here in the thickets,’ she thought once, 
‘and very hot,’ Then dreaming again of the painted bed she 
stretched her arms above her face and imagined that half a 
dozen bangles as thin as strings tumbled from her wrists to 
her elbows with a charmingly musical and golden clatter. 

‘Oh!’ she sighed as the sun was going down, ‘what a pity 
that I have to live in a village with a one-eyed husband,’ and 
she gathered her goats and returned home. 

But that night she dreamed the same dreams again; and 
after that again and again. 

Every morning at dawn she drove the goats out to the 
thorn-bush thickets. Every evening at dusk she drove them 
back. Every night she dreamed first that she was riding a 
swift horse and carrying a hawk on her wrist, then that she 
was lying on a painted bed, and though she spent all her 
waking hours thinking about these two dreams, she could 
never decide which of them she preferred. 

One day, however, when it was very hot in the thickets, 
she fell asleep, and no sooner was she sleeping than she began 
to dream that she was on the horse, and though it was runn- 
ing faster than the wind she was urging it to run faster still. 

‘Faster!’ she said. ‘Faster!’ and the horse replied: 

‘Do not force me Sati, for my courage is greater than my 
strength, and though I can run faster than this the effort 
would kill me.’ 

But Sati continued to urge him till she noticed that she 
was weeping, and in her dream, thinking that this was strange 
she asked herself: 

‘What is the matter — and why am I weeping?’ 

Then she noticed that there was no hawk on her wrist, 
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and opening her eyes in alarm she saw the hawk perched on 
a stump close to her foot. 

‘Oh!’ she said. ‘There he is, so that’s all right.’ And clos- 
ing her eyes again she dreamed her second dream. 


There was the painted bed and the night above the white 
court glittered with every star; but there was something 
wrong with this dream too, for it was lonely in the court 
and though she lay on cushions it seemed to her they were 
as hard as stones and that she was as cold and heavy as ice. 

“‘What’s the matter this time?’ she asked herself in her 
dream. ‘I am not weeping now, but I am cold and these 
cushions are as hard as the ground in the thorn-bush thickets.’ 
And waking suddenly she found that she really was in the 
thickets and she saw the hawk still standing on the stump 
at her feet. 

He stood as erect as a tyrant and she thought he looked 
very strange and forbidding. His powerful yellow legs were 
set wide under his belly, his talons spread over the stump 
like hooks. His mottled breast was as smooth as if groomed 
and his pinions were immaculately clothed over his tail. He 
wore a hood that completely covered his head, but two large 
raised sockets showed where his eyes glared in the darkness 
within the hood, and from a slit between the sockets protrud- 
ed a beak like a scimitar. 

“What does this mean?’ whispered Sati astonished but 
afraid to move. ‘How does this great hawk come to be perched 
on a stump in the thorn-bush thickets?’ And for an hour 
the hawk stood so still that the coloured plumes on his hood 
did not tremble once. 

He looked so fierce and so noble that Sati could only 
stare, and when the dusk was coming on she gathered her 
goats, bowed silently to the hawk and went back to the vil- 
lage. 

All that night her heart beat so violently that she could 
not sleep, and she lay thinking of her dreams and of the 
hawk alone on the stump in the thorn-bush thickets; and the 
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more she thought about it the stranger it seemed that he 
should be there. 

‘Surely,’ she said to herself, ‘he is the very hawk that sits 
on my arm in the dream, — and what if he should fly away!’ 

Then she remembered that he was tied to the stump by 
a leather string, and wondering who could have tied him 
there she became so concerned and curious that she rose 
earlier than usual and, returning to the thickets as day was 
breaking, found the hawk perched where she had left him, as 
erect and motionless as ever. 

For a long time she watched him while the goats grazed, 
and as he did not move and made no sound she at last took 
courage and approached him. 

She was sure that the studs of his hood were precious 
stones, and the lashes that fastened the hood seemed to be 
of gold thread, She saw that his jesses were of scarlet leather 
as supple as silk and that on his heel he wore a silver bell. 

‘Surely,’ she said, ‘he must belong to some famous man, 
— and I am sure the owner of such a hawk does not live in 
a village.’ 

‘He does not,’ said the hawk, and as he spoke his wings 
opened suddenly, the bell jangled once, then once again, and 
before Sati had recovered from her fright he was on her arm 
exactly as in the dream, 

She felt his weight. She felt the strength of the claws 
that completely ringed her arm. On a level with her shoulder 
the hooded face stared blindly into her own and it seemed 
to Sati that there was something relentless and secret and 
terrible about that still beak so splendidly embedded and so 
close to her throat. 

‘Now what shall I do?’ she whispered. ‘I shall never be 
able to make him loosen his grip on my arm, and it is so 
much stronger and he is so much heavier than in my dream.’ 

‘That should not surprise you,’ said the hawk coldly. 
‘It is usually the case with dreams.’ And again the clothed 
wings opened, the silver bell jangled twice, and once more 
the hawk was perched on the stump. 
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‘Oh!’ cried Sati. ‘Don’t go away. When you sit on my 
arm it is just as though I were dreaming wide awake.’ 

‘I doubt it,’ answered the hawk in his hard voice, ‘but 
unfasten my jesses and [ shall sit on your arm.’ 

‘I dare not unfasten your jesses,’ replied Sati, ‘for if 
you were to fly away your master might be angry and I am 
very curious to know who he is.’ 

‘He is Kalim,’ said the hawk, ‘and he would not be angry. 
He would be glad for he has lost me, and if you were also 
to unfasten my hood he would find me again.’ 

‘How?’ asked Sati and the hawk replied: 

‘He has a lure.’ 

‘But if Kalim has lost you,’ said Sati becoming more 
curious than ever, ‘who tied you to this stump?’ 

‘The Qasid tied me.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Sati. 

‘For love of you,’ came the answer, and Sati smiled 
and said: 

‘That is what I thought.’ 

‘My dreams,’ she said to herself, ‘are not so foolish as 
’Abas imagined, and I am sure that the Qasid is not the sort 
of man who can think of nothing better to do than wring the 
necks of chickens.’ 

Then she asked: 

‘But who is the Qasid?’ and after a moment’s reflection 
the hawk said: 

‘That is a difficult question to answer, but his skin is 
the colour of honey and his hair hangs down to his heels. 
His eyes are as large as a tiger’s and he runs as swiftly as 
I can fly.’ 

‘That is not quite what I thought,’ said Sati remembering 
what ’Abas had told her about the creature that had struck 
him such a blow, ‘Does he live in a village?’ 

‘No,’ said the hawk. ‘He lives in the wilderness with 
the gazelles, for he is a kind of animal or a kind of man; 
— but not my kind.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Sati in disgust. ‘That is not what J thought 
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at all, and now I do not believe that you are the hawk I had 
in my dream.’ 

‘That is a pity,’ muttered the hawk, ‘for I know more 
about your dream than you do.’ 

Sati, however, was so disappointed that she refused to speak, 
and for a while they were silent together and it became 
hotter and hotter in the thorn-bush thickets. 

And presently Sati began to yawn. 

Then she remembered that she had been awake all night; 
then she lay down flat on the ground; and no sooner had 
she done so than she was asleep, and no sooner was she 
sleeping than she dreamed that she was alone in the wildest 
part of the wilderness. 

‘What is the matter?’ she asked in her dream. ‘What 
am I doing here?’ 

Then she realised that she had lost the horse, and open- 
ing her eyes in alarm she saw him tethered to the stump. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘What a fright I got! But there he is 
and that’s all right.’ And she closed her eyes and at once 
began to dream about the white court which this time was 
as inviting as ever. 

The painted bed was there. The cushions were soft. The 
canopy flapped in a sweet breeze, the rugs and sweets were 
on the floor, and Sati was admiring herself and thinking 
that she really was the most beautiful woman she had ever 
seen when she realised that it was not she who lay on the 
bed but someone whiter and more indolent than anything 
she had ever imagined. 

‘This is strange,’ she said in her dream. ‘Who can this 
be?’ And she was so indignant that she sat up wide awake, 
and there was the hawk erect and motionless, and there 
beside him was the horse tethered to the stump. 

His coat shone like copper and his eyes were mild and 
courageous, His strong neck was tapered, his breast was wide. 
He stood as stiff and as bold as a horse in a picture and 
his saddle and bridle were inlaid with gold. 

“What does this mean?’ wondered Sati, and she asked 
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the horse if it was not on his back that she rode in her dream 
and if he did not belong to some famous man. 

‘I belong to Kalim,’ he replied. 

‘And who tied you to this stump?’ asked Sati. 

‘The Qasid,’ answered the horse. 

‘This is really very strange,’ thought Sati, and after a 
while she said to herself reflectively: 

‘Even if the Qasid lives like a brute in the wilderness 
this is a very beautiful horse,’ and going up to him she 
stroked him, and when she asked him why he had been 
tied up there he replied as the hawk had done. 

‘That is what I thought,’ said Sati, ‘but how do you 
know the Qasid tied you here for love of me? Did he tell 
you so?’ 

‘No,’ answered the horse. ‘He did not tell me for he 
cannot talk. Nevertheless I know.’ 

‘He cannot talk!’ cried Sati. ‘Is he then dumb as well 
as naked, for if he is, he can be no better that ’Abas who 
has but one eye.’ 

‘No. He is not dumb.’ 

‘Then what do you mean when you say he cannot talk?’ 

‘He bleats,’ explained the horse. 

‘Bleats!’ cried Sati dismayed. ‘What kind of a lover is 
that?’ And though the sun was not yet ready to set she gather- 
ed her goats and went home. 

But as she approached the village she heard sounds of 

uproar and excitement; when she reached it everything was 
in commotion; and when she arrived in front of her own 
house she found a great crowd standing round ’Abas who 
was lying on the ground with his eye shut, and who, for 
some reason, had lost a leg. 

‘What is the matter?’ she asked. ‘What has happened?’ 
And they told her. 

While she was herding goats, they said, some nomads 
arrived in the village, and their leader, dismounting from 
his horse, said to them: 

« My name is Kalim and I have lost a horse and a hawk. 
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If I find either of them in this village there will be nothing 
living here by the time the sun has set. » Then, as they were 
too terrified to reply he added: 

“Tf [ do not find them here there will not be a house 
standing by the time the sun has risen, — so tell me quickly 
where you have hidden them for I have never in my life 
failed to keep a promise.”’ 

Seeing that Kalim was a man of his word they protested 
hurriedly that they knew nothing of his horse or his hawk; 
but, they said, to please him they would gladly spend the 
rest of their lives looking for them. 

“Do so,’? said Kalim. ’’But if you are not soon success- 
ful your lives will not take long to spend.” 

“How did you lose them?” asked ’Abas timidly, and 
the nomad replied; 

“Thief, that is none of your business, but I shall tell you. 
They were stolen.”’ 

“Where?” asked ’Abas, and he added apologetically as he 
spread his hands to explain: 

“So that we may know where to look.”’ 

“That is none of your business either’? replied Kalim, 
“but I shall tell you for it is a marvellous story and deserves 
to be told. 

We were hunting gazelle far out in the wildest part of 
the wilderness and by good fortune we came across a herd 
grazing in a cut among the hills. But before we had time 
to seal off the cut, and in spite of all our precautions, our 
game had taken fright and was streaming out of the entrance 
at full speed. 

There was nothing unusual about that, for Providence 
cares for beasts as well as men. Good luck brought us to our 
quarry in that trap. Good luck brought them out of it, and 
we were not surprised. What did surprise us, however, was 
that running among the bounding gazelles, and running as 
fast on two legs as they ran on four, was a creature with a 
golden skin.’’ 


At that point the nomad paused to observe the effect 
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of his story, and noticing ‘Abas looking at him strangely he 
said: 

“Who are you that you ask so many questions and stare 
at me lop-sided as though you did not believe me?’’? And 
when ’Abas was too nervous to reply he went on with his tale. 

“We knew,” he said, “that we had lost our game, but 
we had never heard of anything on two legs that could outrun 
horses such as ours, and as this creature looked like a man 
we set off in pursuit.”’ 

He paused again, and again finding ’Abas staring at him 
he said: 

“You are ill-advised, dog, to gaze one-eyed at me.”’ 

Then he continued: 

““We have good horses but we are truthful and we never 
did overtake him, His foot had only to touch the ground 
to send him springing and on level ground he flew. I, on 
the horse I have lost, came up close behind him and was 
able to see him clearly, and I know that his skin was the 
colour of honey and that he ran more swiftly than the wind. 
His hair streamed out from his head like the tail of a horse 
and it must have reached to his heels, and once or twice 
as he ran he looked over his shoulder at me with eyes that 
were as large as a tiger’s.”’ 

The nomad paused for the third time, and seeing ’Abas 
gaping at him more strangely than ever he said in a very 
calm voice: 

“Tt is hard to be disbelieved when one is speaking the 
truth.”’ 

“It is indeed.” cried ’Abas unable to keep quiet any 
longer, “‘and this is a wonderful story. Yet no one will 
believe it.” 

“Why?’? asked the nomad, his voice sounding calmer 
still. 

“They will say what they said to me,” replied ‘Abas 
excitedly. “They will say you were dreaming, or that it is 
an impossibility for a two-legged man to keep pace with the 
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bounds of a four-legged gazelle. Yet the truth is that I have 
but one eye...” 

“In another place,” interrupted the nomad, “I have seen 
a man with but one leg who could run faster than you will 
ever do on two,’”’ and as he mounted his horse he performed 
a trick that has often been described but is very rarely seen. 

As he dropped into his saddle his sword came out of 
its scabbard and cut off ’Abas’s leg. 

‘This is a very strange thing,’ thought Sati when they 
had finished the story, ‘for surely the Kalim they speak of 
must be the same one whose horse and hawk the Qasid has 
tied to a stump for love of me,’ and she asked what the 
nomad looked like. 

‘He was tall,’ they told her. ‘He seemed to be strong 
and rather cruel, but evidently he is a famous man.’ 

‘Have these nomads gone?’ asked Sati, and they replied: 

‘Yes. They have gone off to the thorn-bush thickets to 
sleep there.’ And when ’Abas heard that it was once more 
safe to open one’s mouth he lifted the lid over his single 
eye and groaned sulkily: 

‘At least I shall be believed now, and though I have but 
one leg the truth does not remain hidden forever.’ 

‘That is so,’ replied Sati hurriedly, ‘and neither do other 
things.’ And she set off running to the thorn-bush thickets. 

‘Kalim,’ she explained to herself, ‘might find his horse 
and his hawk, and he might think that someone in the village 
had stolen them.’ But she was in such a hurry and thinking 
so hard about her dreams that she did not look where she 
was going, and when she reached the thickets the first person 
she met was Kalim. 

He was sitting at the entrance to his tent with his com- 
panions around him, and when he saw her he stood up very 
slowly, as tall as any man ever was. 

He wore a robe of deep black wool that hung in straight 
folds from his shoulders to his heels, and through the open- 
ing of his robe Sati could see a bright silk belt and a curved 
dagger sticking in it. 
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The hilt of the dagger was enamelled, she noticed, and 
in the pommel there was a diamond as big as her eye. 

‘Who are you?’ asked Kalim in his calm voice, and Sati 
thought that his black eyes glittered like the diamond but 
became blacker as he stared at her. 

‘And he stands more stiffly erect than the hawk,’ she 
said to herself, ‘and more boldly motionless than the horse.’ 

Then she told him that her name was Sati and that she 
herded goats. 

“What are you doing here alone in the thorn-bush thickets 
so close to sunset?’ asked Kalim, and he wondered how it 
was possible for a village goat-herd to be so beautiful. 

‘I have lost a kid,’ replied Sati. ‘I came here to look 
for it.’ And Kalim frowned. 

‘I have lost a horse and a hawk,’ he said in a voice very 
like the hawk’s, ‘but although they are the most valuable in 
the world I would rather find your kid than find them to- 
night.’ 

‘He seems to be very fierce,’ said Sati under her breath, 
‘but that is what I thought he would say.’ And she smiled 
and looked modestly at the ground, 

‘My name is Kalim,’ said the nomad, ‘and I have as 
many wives as I have concubines. The most beautiful of them 
is Maria who comes from a place on the shores of the sea, 
and I often think that the most perfect part of her perfect 
body is her foot. But it is not so beautiful as the foot you 
are looking at now.’ And at this Sati blushed and thought: 

‘I suppose he must be cruel for he cut off ’Abas’s leg, 
— but I am sure it would not be chickens with him.’ 

‘I admire Maria,’ continued Kalim, ‘and in my house 
she wears nothing but jewels and bangles that are made of 
gold as thin as strings. She is so indolent and delightful that 
it would not be good manners to describe her, and there is 
so little that she does not know about love that sometimes 
I am astonished by the innocent sweetness of her white belly 
or by the vacant depth of her eye. But she has never astonish- 
ed me as you do, and if you will come with me when I have 
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found my horse and my hawk I shall have Maria rolled in 
a carpet and the carpet beaten till it neither moves nor 
squeaks.’ 

Sati was so confused by this strange offer that she did 
not know what to say, but when the nomad added that if 
she did not accept it he would carry her off in any case, 
she answered hurriedly: 

‘If you do I promise you that you will never find either 
your horse or your hawk.’ 

‘What do you know about my horse and my hawk?’ 
asked Kalim, and Sati told him that one night not long 
before she had dreamed she had lost a kid and that while 
she was looking for it she found a horse and a hawk. ‘And 
now,’ she said, ‘I have indeed lost a kid, and I am not 
dreaming.’ 

‘That is strange,’ said Kalim, ‘and dreams are not to be 
ignored; but I would rather lose my horse and my hawk 
forever than lose you.’ 


‘If you will wait till morning it may be unnecessary for 
you to lose any of us,’ answered Sati cunningly, ‘for if I were 
to find what I dreamed I should find it would surely be a 
sign, and surely I would come back and go with you wil- 
lingly.’ 

In this way, bargaining and promising, she at last per- 
suaded Kalim to let her go. Then, when she had returned 
to the stump, she said to the horse and the hawk: 

‘Your master Kalim is certainly as famous as I imagined. 
But it is strange that though he talks to me as ’Abas never 
did, when he looks at me I tremble.’ 

‘There’s nothing strange in that,’ replied the hawk with 


an air of satisfaction. ‘Kalim is the cruellest man in the 
world,’ 


‘That’s true,’ said the horse. 

‘But it is not with fear that I tremble,’ replied Sati, 
‘and surely that is strange?’ And the hawk laughed. 

‘Curiosity has made even me tremble at times,’ he said, 
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‘but one trembles for all sorts of reasons as you may discover 
presently.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ asked Sati, and noticing 
that the sun was about to set she added: 

‘Tell me quickly, for I see that the dusk is coming on 
and I must go back to the village.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ said the hawk turning his hooded head 
right round on his shoulders so that it faced towards the 
setting sun. 

“Why not?’ asked Sati, and the hawk replied without 
moving. 

‘Wait and see. When the locust drops from the stalk 
perhaps you will tremble again.’ 

‘He means when the sun sets,’ said the horse quietly. 
‘The locust lives by the sun and while it sets he climbs higher 
and higher on the stalk and watches it. When there is no 
more light he drops dead to the ground.’ 

‘I see,’ said Sati. ‘But what has that got to do with me 
or my trembling?’ And the horse whispered: 

‘Nothing. But if you go before the sun sets you will never 
see the Qasid.’ 

‘The Qasid! Shall I see the Qasid?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the horse, and he too suddenly raised 
his head and stared in the direction of the falling sun. 

‘When?’ asked Sati timidly, and the hawk, whose breast 
was in shadow but whose mask was as bright as a flame, 
revolved his head slowly on his shoulders till the sockets 
of his hood met her glance and fixed it with their blind 
stare, 

Then in the thorn-bush thickets the silence was complete 
and nothing moved. 

Not the hawk. Not the horse. Not Sati. 

‘Not even the sun,’ she thought, for the sun’s disc seemed 
suspended just above the rim of the desert. 

But in a moment she saw the edge of the disc touch 
the rim, and while bright flashes like lances appeared among 
the folds and ridges of the wilderness, shadows the colour 
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of violet began to spread. In a moment more the sun lay 
half buried in the sand, the flashing beams withdrew their 
points or vanished altogether, and a thousand bushes marked 
the slopes with black small shapes like sheep scattered far 
off. Only the crests were still bright, first with rose, then 
red; then one by one the colours faded and the desert slipped 
into darkness like a letter into an envelope. 

‘Now you must listen.’ whispered the horse, and Sati 
noticed that his nostrils were dilated, his mild eyes glared, 
and his ears pricked forward, a little to one side then a 
little to another. 

The hawk sat as still as a small stump on a large one. 

‘What is that heavy sound I imagine?’ she asked. ‘Is 
that the Qasid running?’ 

‘That is my heart beating,’ replied the horse softly, ‘but 
not with fear. The Qasid is swifter than any living thing and 
it is a marvel.’ 

‘And what is that other fiercer sound?’ 

‘That is my heart,’ said the hawk, ‘though it is not fear 
that makes it beat so hard. The Qasid is sudden and resolute, 
but so am I.’ 

‘And what is that echoing sound I think I hear?’ asked 
Sati. ‘I think it must be something I have heard in a dream.’ 
And when no one answered she whispered: 

‘I can’t remember what it is, yet, though I am not afraid 
either, my heart is beating as it would beat if I were to 
hear the cough of a panther.’ 

‘Listen!’ said the hawk sharply, and when they had 
listened for a long moment, from somewhere in the thorn- 
bush thickets came a sound like the bleating of a kid. 

‘That is strange,’ thought Sati. ‘Surely it cannot be a kid, 
for that is a sound I have often heard before and it has 
never made me tremble.’ 

Then she listened again, and first she thought that the 
sound came to them in such a leisurely way that it must 
really be a long way off. Then she thought that it came 
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through the air swiftly and from several directions at once, 
and it seemed indescribably sweet and melodious. 

‘And yet,’ she said to herself, ‘surely it is melancholy 
too?’ 

‘Is he coming no nearer?’ she asked presently. ‘If that 
is the Qasid bleating it seems to me that he creeps along 
the ground and is still a long way off.’ 

‘He is standing beside us,’ replied the hawk fiercely, 
yet so quietly that Sati hardly heard him, and as he spoke 
the moon jumped up out of the desert and she saw the Qasid 
standing close to the stump, close to the horse, and close 
enough for her to touch him. 

He was taller than Kalim and naked. His skin seemed 
pale even in the dark and Sati remembered that it was the 
colour of honey. His hair hung out from his head and it 
reached to his heels, his eyes were as large as a tiger’s and 
she noticed that they were fixed on her and that his nostrils 
were inflated like the nostrils of a bull. 

‘He speaks through his nose,’ she said to herself, ‘That 
is why his bleating is so musical.’ 

Then she noticed the legs that had outrun the nomads’ 
horses and the arm that had struck ’Abas such a blow. 

‘His hair is indeed very long,’ she thought. ‘It is just 
like Kalim’s robe, but blacker.’ And quite suddenly it came 
into her head that she would like to plant her comb in it 
and she found that she was trembling from head to foot. 

Her glance faltered, but she had to remind herself that 
he was naked before she looked modestly at the ground, 
and she did not notice that at the first flicker of her eyelids 
the Qasid had become alert and more motionless than he 
was already. 

He seemed ready to run, and when at last she hung her 
head he did run. He fled as a gazelle might do, without 
looking back and without a reason. 

He ran like a shadow along the ground, and looking 
after him as he disappeared like a shadow into the darkness, 
the horse said admiringly: 
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‘His hair really does stream from his head like a tail 
and he runs faster than I ever shall.’ 

‘You should not have moved,’ said the hawk. ‘I warned 
you he was sudden.’ 

‘He is,’ agreed Sati feeling a little disappointed, ‘and 
you told me that he was resolute too, but it seems to me that 
he is more timid than Kalim.’ 

‘You understand nothing,’ replied the hawk contempt- 
uously. ‘Now he will not come back till the sun sets again 
and you might as well go back to your village.’ 

Now that it was dark, however, Sati was afraid to go 
back alone through the thorn-bush thickets and she sat all 
night with the horse and the hawk, thinking, when she felt 
tired, of the painted bed and the cool white court of her 
dream; but thinking more often of the Qasid. 

‘It is true,’ she told herself, ‘that he is naked and that 
he lives in the wilderness which is probably no better than 
living in a village. On the other hand he gave me a horse 
and a hawk while Kalim only says he will have Maria rolled 
in a carpet and beaten.’ And when daylight came she left 
the hawk where he was, but she took the horse of whom 
she was less afraid and went with him to Kalim’s tent. 

‘In the night,’ she said, ‘I dreamed, and this morning 
I went to a certain place and found your horse. But I have 
not yet found your hawk and I cannot make up my mind 
to come with you.’ 

‘That is of no importance,’ replied Kalim, ‘for I have 
made up mine. I did not dream, but I lay awake all night 
thinking of you, and one such thought was enough to make 
me feel that my neck was about to break. I cannot wait for 
you to find my hawk.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Sati, ‘I promise you that he will 
never be found at all.’ And Kalim was silent for a long time 
before he said to her: 

‘Every night in my house Maria is bathed delicately by 
my wives, and every night Anik, my favourite wife, leads 
her respectfully by the hand to her place among the cushions. 
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The painted bed is carried into the court and set in the 
coolest place, the canopy is hung over it to catch the breeze, 
and silks and rugs are spread. Every night sweets and wine 
are set out on the ground and flowers are thrown here and 
there to serve as a topic of conversation. Every night the 
bulbul sings and his song is sweetened by the sound of water 
in my fountain. But Maria shall disappear from the world 
and all this luxury will be yours if you will come with me.’ 

‘He may be cruel,’ thought Sati, ‘but he is certainly talk- 
ative and as bold as the Qasid is timid.’ And reminding 
herself that she had never in her life heard the bulbul she 
listened to him for a long time, uncertain whether she trembl- 
ed from pleasure or fear or for some other reason. 

Then she said to him: 

‘If you will wait till morning it may be that I shall 
dream again and find your hawk,’ and with this and other 
arguments she ended by-persuading Kalim to let her go a 
second time. 

‘It is really a pity that Kalim and the Qasid are not 
the same person,’ she said to the hawk, ‘for whenever J am 
alone and think well of the one J begin to think even better 
of the other.’ But the hawk turned his back on her disdain- 
fully and did not answer, and regretting that she had not 
returned him to his master instead of the horse she waited 
impatiently for the sun to set, wondering about her dreams 
and wondering if the Qasid would come. 

He came as before when the locust had dropped from 
the stalk, and as before, though she heard him, Sati did not 
see him till the moon jumped up out of the desert and she 
found him standing close to the stump and so close to her 
that she could have touched him. 

He was taller than ever. His voice seemed all about her 
humming, — and even within her so that she trembled like 
a hive; — and she forgot that she had never in her life heard 
the bulbul. 

But this time the Qasid brought a gazelle; a fawn no 
bigger than a cat. He knelt on the ground and held out the 
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hand that had robbed ’Abas of his eye, and the gazelle lower- 
ed its little horns, arched its skinny neck, rose up on its 
thin hind legs, then plunged so fiercely and so prettily that 
Sati laughed aloud. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘This is better than a horse!’ And at 
once the Qasid was on his feet and running from her like 
a shadow in the moonlight. 

‘You should not have made such a noise,’ grumbled the 
hawk. ‘Now he will not come back till the sun sets again.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Sati. ‘He was less timid tonight and 
perhaps I can persuade Kalim to let me go again in the 
morning.’ 

But in the morning, when she told Kalim that she had 
found his hawk but had not yet made up her mind, he was 
suspicious, 

‘It would be very easy for me to wring your neck,’ he 
said, ‘for you are the most beautiful woman in the world 
and I am dying and lusting at such a rate that I do not know 
how I can let you go now that I have my hawk and my 
horse.’ 

Sati did not reply, for it seemed to her that Kalim, 
though more violent, was very like ’Abas after all. 

‘It is very strange,’ she thought, looking at the ground 
and wondering, and seeing her so pensive Kalim’s suspicions 
increased. 

‘Sati,’ he said. ‘For love of you I shall let you go this 
once more, But play no tricks. You shall have the painted 
bed as well as all the jewels Maria is wearing at this moment. 
Nor is that all. 

This horse which you found for me is the most cour- 
ageous in the world, and the other day, had I forced him, he 
could have overtaken the runner with the golden skin. I 
did not force him only because the effort would have killed 
him. And my hawk is as marvellous. The other day had 
I unhooded him he would have attacked, but had he done 
so he might have become entangled in the runner’s long 
hair, and the runner would have wrung his neck, 
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I love these two more than I love my life, but if you 
are not deceiving me and come back in the morning you 
shall have my horse and my hawk for your own.’ 

Then he let Sati go, smiling at her; but his suspicions 
had increased, his smiles concealed his furious jealousy, and 
when she was out of sight he took his horse and his hawk 
and followed her. 

‘It is strange,’ said Sati when she returned to the gazelle, 
‘but I think I am becoming uneasy. My goats have all strayed 
or gone back to the village, and were it not for you I should 
follow them.’ And when the gazelle said nothing she tried 
to play with it. 

She held out her hand, but the fawn did not lower 
its horns threateningly. Instead it stood perfectly still, only 
rolling a cautious eye this way and that. 

‘He is almost as still as the hawk,’ said Sati watching 
him, but as she spoke the gazelle turned one wide ear 
suddenly forward. 

Then he was still again. 

It was very quiet in the thorn-bush thickets, and though 
the sun was high and the shadows hidden under the bushes, 
the bushes did not hum with the noise of insects and even 
the scorpions seemed to have deserted the shade of their 
stones and disappeared. 

‘It is very hot,’ whispered Sati so quietly that she could 
not hear her own voice, and when she tried to imagine that 
she was hawking all she could remember about it was that 
the hawk’s grip was so much stronger and his weight so 
much more difficult to bear than in her dream. 

She lay down on the ground thinking of her second 
dream, but at once she remembered the strange woman she 
had seen lying on the painted bed, whiter and more indolent 
than anything she had ever known. 

She looked up at the sun and it seemed to her that 
it had not moved. She looked at the shadows of the bushes 
and they were as short as before and motionless. 

She looked at the gazelle and it was motionless too. 
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It was listening, she thought, and ready to run, and 
afraid of being left alone in the silence of the thickets, she 
tied it to the stump with a ribbon from her dress. But when 
she lay down again her heart was beating so violently that 
she said in a whisper not even the gazelle could hear: 

‘This time I believe I am afraid.’ 

At last tired out with listening she closed her eyes, and 
as soon as she was sleeping the sun began to move steadily, 
the shadows crept out from beneath the bushes, and in his 
hiding place Kalim thought that he heard the bleating of 
a kid a long way off. 

Then he heard Sati cry out in her sleep and he came 
nearer to listen. 

‘Alas!’ she said suddenly and loudly. “What is the matter 
now?’ for she was dreaming that she was alone in the wildest 
part of the wilderness, and opening her eyes she saw the 
horse, and the hawk perched on his saddle, and Kalim 
standing beside them. 

‘Oh!’ she said, “There you are -— and I’m not alone 
after all.’ And shutting her eyes again she dreamed a second 
dream, and one that was unlike any other for she dreamed 
it wide awake. 

She thought that as she lay on the ground in the thorn- 
bush thickets she saw the Qasid; — and Kalim saw him too, 
though this time the Qasid was not running and was silent. 

‘How can this be?’ Sati said to herself. ‘There is the 
Qasid and I think he is talking to Kalim, — yet it is still 
broad daylight and the locust cannot have dropped from 
the stalk.’ 

Nevertheless she noticed that the hair that hung from 
the Qasid’s head was as long as the robe that reached to 
Kalim’s leels, but blacker, and that they stood close together, 
facing one another. 


Then she saw Kalim stoop suddenly over the gazelle 
and she saw something that gleamed in his hand and thought 
it was the pommel of his dagger. 
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‘What is that pitiful bleating?’ she cried, and she saw 
that as Kalim rose the Qasid’s hand fell. 

She heard a noise like the breaking of a branch, and 
Kalim dropped so suddenly that it really seemed his back 
was broken; — and then she found that she was wide awake 
after all, and screaming, for Kalim never moved and beside 
him lay the fawn with its throat cut. 

She screamed so loudly that she did not know what she 
was doing, and until she was on his back she did not notice 
that she had run to the horse and mounted him. 

‘The hawk is heavy on my arm,’ she thought, ‘so I 
cannot be dreaming.’ 

And she was not. 

She was flying out of the thorn-bush thickets faster than 
the wind, and flying before her was the Qasid, his golden 
skin gleaming in the sunlight, his hair streaming out from 
his head like the tail of a horse. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. “There he is and that’s all right — and 
his skin really is the colour of honey.’ But as she said it 
she wept, for though the wind whipped by exactly as in her 
dream it did not sound like music; though the stones dashed 
from the horse’s hooves like hailstones and he flew faster 
than the wind, the Qasid was flying faster still. 

‘Faster!’ she urged. ‘Can you run no faster?’ And the 
hawk replied: 

‘He can, but though he is the swiftest horse in the world 
the effort would kill him.’ 

‘Then,’ said Sati in a voice as fierce as the hawk’s own, 
‘can you not fly ahead and delay him?’ And when the hawk 
said nothing the horse replied: 

‘He can, but do not unhood him for if he becomes 
entangled in the Qasid’s hair the Qasid will wring his neck.’ 

‘The wind and the flying sand are like the stings of 
wasps in my face!’ cried Sati desperately, ‘but the sun will 
soon be going down and perhaps when the locust has dropped 
from the stalk the Qasid will take pity on us and stop.’ 

‘He will not,’ answered the hawk, gripping her arm so 
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strongly that his talons each became tipped with a drop of 
blood; and Sati shouted in a voice that was cruel and loud 
and might have been Kalim’s own: 

‘Then you shall stop him!’ 

And she unhooded the hawk and flew him at the Qasid. 

‘Look!’ cried the horse in admiration. ‘Look how boldly 
he stoops! Kalim was right and he is the fiercest hawk in 
the world!’ And for a while he ran on. 

Then in his excitement he cried a second time. 

‘Look Look! He plunges like a stone right into the 
Qasid’s face!’ 

But Sati was weeping exactly as in her dream and she 
did not look. 

‘Faster!’ she urged. 

‘Look!’ shouted the horse for the third time. ‘There 
he goes once more!’ 

Then suddenly he was silent. 

But still he ran on, faster than the wind and almost 
as fast as the Qasid. 

‘Faster!’ urged Sati and though the trampling rush of 
the horse echoed on the desert ground like fists on a drum, 
Sati was about to urge him yet again when he stumbled. 

“What is the matter now?’ she asked furiously. ‘Why do 
you stumble?’ 

‘Alas! Sati,’ said the horse, ‘You have forced me beyond 
my strength, and though my heart is as courageous as the 
hawk’s I am afraid it has burst in my body.’ 

Then he halted altogether, and as he lay down the sun 
hung just above the rim of the desert and Sati watched the 
Qasid running farther and farther away till he disappeared 
from sight. 

‘Well,’ she said in a voice that was strangest of all for 
it had become quite gentle. ‘Well, here I am in the wildest 
part of the wilderness exactly as in my dream, — but it is. 
strange that I am not weeping and not trembling at all. 
Perhaps I shall dream again.’ 

And she sat down on the ground beside the horse. 
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She saw the sun half buried in the sand. She saw the 
shadows spreading and she laid her head against the horse’s 
head. 

She lay tranquilly, but it seemed to her that she was 
as heavy, as cold, and as motionless as ice, and as the colours 
changed swiftly from rose to red she closed her eyes and 
dreamed at once. 

‘Oh!’ she said in her dream, ‘I think I can hear a cock 
crowing in the wilderness — so that’s all right.’ 

Then the desert slipped into the night like a letter into 
an envelope and the locust dropped from the stalk. 
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VERSES FOR SINGERS 


DON GIOVANNI FOR DONNA ANNA 


Be less a flower, 

My love, not less beloved, 
But nearer, dearer, 

Being less removed; 

Prize less the power 

To awake desire; 

Alluring less, feel more. 


Be less a flower, 

My love, not less beloved, 
Yet not so loved 

As the unfeeling rose; 

For the heart must stir 
With its own tremor 

Ere it may bear, 

My love, what love bestows. 


ENDYMION FOR DIANA 


She moves, my sleepless lady 

In nights that are lonely, 

Tender is she, 

Yet cold, yet kind; 

I wonder what land she will find 
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At the end of her voyages 
In nights that are lonely? 


Like ships and cloud images 
Her loveliness passes 

And leaves me behind 

In nights that are lonely; 

Her smiles like quick fishes 
Are caught in my wakefulness 
And little nets of my mind. 


CATULLUS FOR LESBIA 


My mind is set; I must forget. 

Not yearn, not let her come 

Across the border of a hope or dream, 
And O, love, ever your name 

Will be only a woman’s name. 


This is my part; be cold, my heart. 


But she, what will she do 
With her terrible burden of love? 
Towards what man will she move, 
Staggered by love, 
Lids darkened, breath slow, lips apart; 
Whose mouth will she drench with that sweetness 
sweeter than wine? 
Not mine, 
not mine! 


NARCISSUS FOR ECHO 


Are there no answers but questions questions 
Repeated repeating like wind in a tree 

And the replies deluding being only new questions 
As wind might murmur My tree, my tree! 
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Are there no endings but actions actions 

Incessant unceasing like waves in the sea 

And the endings deluding being only new actions 
As a wave might murmur My sea, my sea! 


Is there no having but seeking seeking 
Deceptive deceiving like my mirror and me 
And even love deluding being only new seeking 
As my mirror might cry for its love of me. 


Love of mine, now I hold you, I’m glad! 
But I hear my sighing being single and sad, 


PETRARCH FOR LAURA 


Ah, what are you dreaming of, lonesome heart, 
To those past times always returning? 

Is it flinging fresh sticks on the fire you are, 
When it’s only yourself is burning? 


She’s gone and she’s gone with the lure of her smile 
And her talk and the flare of the gold in her hair 
Has darkened and gone like a flame from the fire, 
And it’s too late now to be trying to hold her. 


But day after day you put fuel again, 
Following the thoughts of a fool forever, 
In the flame of your own destruction; 


For no matter her beauty or your desire, 


Only a fool would kindle such fire 
To burn up his life for that cold sad ghost of her. 
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THE SUMMER 


Here’s a summering poem I write in a tree 
leafing a sigh for the summer I see 

seven times past where oaks are afire 

seven times more on my green wending river 
checkerboard strung on my sum of gold sand 
infants and infants and infants and 

through the blaze of that silver air 

summer at home in the water 

summer come home from that underground land 
hurrying back where beginnings began 

stand at my left side crash at my right 
guardian of instants who invented my night 
constructed the darling machine of my thought 
which turns on the twist of a disobeyed ought 
brought all of the great gorgeous summering home 
in the gob of this salt-single marvelling bloom 
so here I may write on this limb of a tree 

this summering poem that’s beginning to be 
seven times more than all willows go green 
seven times better than swallows are seen 

or the hurry of water or languor of sand 

and infants are infants are infants and 

through the blaze of that silver air 

summer at home in the water. 
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DEIRDRE 


A fighting girl, 

A girl of mettle. 

Lamentation could not but gather round her. 
Death and love only could command her. 


She did not suffer 

Them, but offer 

Herself with greed and gaiety to their ritual; 
Her willingness their field of battle. 


Death trailed her over 

The sea from Ulster. 

Death was faithful to her. Her loving presence 
Slew kings and boastful princes. 


Between hard reason 

And harder passion 

She walked with death at her heels till with a short 
Gesture she took it to her heart. 
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HERO 
Cuchulain 
Or any other great legend’s man 
Salted white with the blue Aegean 
Or ruddy on an Irish strand, 
What was the simplicity that made 
Time tender with you and your uncrooked shade? 


No need to look 

For plume, carved chessman, golden torque. 
We, more than they, are your relic. 
Passion remains; and south and north 
Happen to us, as you. We seek 

No other than gay Celt and subtle Greek. 


Cuchulain 

Fighting suffered a transformation 

To still Cuchulain but more than man. 

— Only once time’s repetition 

Showed us in him, when, staring mad, 

He died, fighting the waves on a friendly strand. 


MATE OF ODYSSEUS 


You who were with the great Contriver made him 
Your fate. Hating the oar, 

Weary of the million waves, longing for 

As much as Ithaca, something that seemed to be home, 
You kept your grumbling down and your heart high, 
Unravelling his life through the maze of the sea. 


The law laid on Odysseus laid another 
On you. The little doom 
That was all the doom you had — his was to him 
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No greater — tied you to him in starving weather; 
Till at the finish he contrived for you 
An unnoticed agony and a home in the houseless sea. 


SUMMER FARM 


Straws like tame lightnings lie about the grass 
And hang zigzag on hedges. Green as glass 

The water in the horse trough shines. 

Nine ducks go wobbling by in two straight lines. 


A hen stares at nothing with one eye, 

Then picks it up. Out of an empty sky 

A swallow falls and, flickering through 

The barn, dives up again into the dizzy blue. 


I lie, not thinking, in the cool, soft grass, 
Afraid of where a thought might take me — as 
This grasshopper with plated face 

Unfolds his legs and finds himself in space. 


Self under self, a pile of selves I stand 
Threaded on time, and with metaphysic hand 
Lift the farm like a lid and see 


Farm within farm and in the centre, me. 
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THE HOUSE OF GREAT LONGINGS 


When the house of great longings 
hits the pavements of dusk, 
And the spill of all light is spent, 
and the big battered hat 
Of the spaces-no-faces hoods shingle and dust; 


When the felled hero sky 
dangles creaking like some 
Bleak black man on the hobnailed rack 
of the skeleton stars, 
Skipping hop till he stops as the knuckle wind drops; 


And the cracked utter black 
bluebit shell of the night 

Lugs the moon from its friday-lean fast, 
with a telescope eye 

To descant on the fabulous features of man; 


Then on icicle psalms 
briskly ringing its changes, 
This minted of mineral flesh 
so corporeal a moon 
Spies no man in its lens but a sparrow-huge fly; 
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And the glint of the fly, 
like the sight of a gun, 
Coops up time in a groove of suspense 
— till the bones on the rack 
Put on flesh and assume a fresh symbol for soul. 
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(To Edric Maynard) 


But these are very serious matters 


INTRODUCTION 


Some evenings when the sunset finally blazed we would 
be gliding back to the town and home and bed, driving along 
an embankment between water-laden paddyfields. One great 
check sheet spread out on the left, another on the right; 
the square grey levels of water reflecting in their slow wrink- 
les the lurid sky, ruled off by narrow dykes. 

They looked bottomless, those bathing acres, on the 
slimy floors of which the rice shoots were germinating. But 
across one there plodded, quietly singing, a naked tired dark 
man, sloughing water off his thighs, leading at the end of 
a halter his deliberate water-buffalo. Its mud-caked sides 
seemed almost to creak as the pair of them came nearer to 


the embankment. 


Not long afterwards, in the harbour of Singapore, I look- 
ed out over the rail of a ship. A rotted jetty protruded from 
the wharf, upheld by tottering piles, close to our side but 
just out of reach. And I looked: just below the surface of the 
mysterious sea, there were — 

Up and downwards rose and sank, into the profound 
depths and ascending again to the light, veiled always by 
the small surface agitations, but there, looming, four, five, 
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six of the great jellyfishes of tropical oceans, huge domes as 
big as houses. Slowly, ceaselessly they sank and ascended as 
I watched them, silently. I could see plainly through the 
harbour water their painted tops, streaked with colour; the 
dark nuclei, like the yolk of an egg broken into a cup; and 
could discern under their half-melon bulk a jumble hanging 
down into profundity like bunched dark curtains. 


Afterwards I dreamed that I was in a tiny rowing boat 
on the open sea. On the sea-bed lay a creature of inconceiv- 
able vastness, which I must bring to the surface. My equip- 
ment was an ordinary fishing-line. 


The tiny shells of molluscs sink to the sea-floor when 
they die and cake into stone. Such limestone rocks, abound- 
ing in fossils, are converted by volcanic heat into crystalline 
marble suitable for statues and containing no trace of fossils. 


IV 


Are elephants’ tusks big? Yes Very big. As big as a dog? 
Oh bigger than he is. Bigger than I am? Much bigger. Are 
they bigger than you? No not as big. 


There are shells in the blonde beach, tubes tapering to 
a point, tusks for a frog-sized elephant. Carried delicately 
they will not break, all the way home. 

With small red stone blocks a child is building a house, 
squatting with his bottom on his heels and his elbows nearly 
bumping the ground. His eyes are close to the floor. When 
the stone room is finished he will fill it with precious elephant 
tusks and when the careful work is complete will poke away 
a block for the walls to collapse on the shells, and smash 
most at once. And the rest he will crunch down into flakes. 
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vil 


There graze my uncle’s two slim horses, shiny in the sun 
as the grass they pick and crop; the light glitters in the hair 
dripping over their eyes and sparkles when they switch their 
long dangling tails. They pause, waver forward, incline their 
necks and tear again. 

As the dog and I edge past the inattentive horses, one 
lifts his head and looks. The puff-tailed, trotting, sniffing, 
ear-semaphoring, tongue-stabbing chow barks, flaunting — 
the horse straightens its neck as if taking a sight along a 
gun-barrel and lunges dead at him. He scatters into panic, 
the second horse starts after the first, full pelt dog, horse, 
horse swing to left and round behind me, witless in fear the 
dog courses circumferences round and around me, 

The whole world then is nothing but fear at top speed. 
What is the whirring of the gyroscope but the lost cry of the 
central pole? 


Vill 


Three small girls are standing beside two small boys, 
who face each other. 

They are singing, Sil-ly! sil-ly! sil-ly! 

The bigger boy says fiercely to the other, That’s what 
you eat! 

The little girls clap their hands and sing, He eats it he 
eats it he eats it he eats it. 

I’ve not! 

You have yes you have how do you know you’re silly 
sil-ly sil-ly you yes have yes. 

You won't! 

Yes I’m going to. The bigger boy holds up between 
finger and thumb a black tarry-looking fragment (a dead 
dessicated frog). 
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You won't! 

The bigger boy decisively flings it in the face of the 
other, who screams — I’ll tell my mother you did! 

He’s nasty he’s dirty nasty, chant the little girls; the 
bigger boy clenches his fist and punches the other in the 
chest; who says nothing. He steps forward, hits again. His 
red face darkens and becomes glossy, his mouth opens and 
expands into an ellipse, and from it comes a noise, a strident 
sigh, a raucous moan, 

Mouth and eyes stream, he screams. 

Oh you nasty, cries one little girl indignantly to the 
big boy and takes the weeping one by his arm (she is his 
sister) and leads him away. — I'll tell our mother! she calls 
back; the others pretend to be playing, that they don’t 


care. 


Ix 


The grey tarpaulin sheet across one end of the sports- 
ground, flapping sail in a green sea, is a trap for tennis-balls 
and a frontier between the girls and the boys. 

Of one side, This is our cave, say the boys; the girls 
prefer the other side as nearer the verandah where the 
parents sit, so as to be able to escape there in time of trouble. 
Nevertheless, they are constantly plotting to oust the boys 
and own both sides. Roaming restlessly on their side, the 
boys suspect the girls are plotting. The eldest tells one of 
the others to go and find out what. So he goes round to the 
other side and says he’s on their side and has quarrelled 
with the boys, They tell him that they are going to talk 
to their mothers and get the boys stopped from ever using 
the cave because they are bad. Then he says he must go away 
for a bit, and takes a turn around the canvas and tells the 
boys what they have said. The boys consult together and 
then he goes back to the girls and asks them to tell him more. 

When they have done, he goes back again to the boys, 
who begin to discuss what they must do to forestall the girls. 
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xX 


Restlessly shifting across the lawn, boys and girls round 
a monkey-puzzle and stop short. A baby alone, is sitting 
there in a high rail-chair, 

The little girls set upon it, settle it in its chair, loosen 
its bib. Girl or boy? they ask each other. They have no way 
of telling from voice or hair. They whisper and whisper to 
us the strange only way of deciding the question, which we 
ought to decide, but the blame of which we must share. 

Now the silent games in the decaying house where the 
floors were maculate with wet things and mounded with dry 
but stuck with brown newspaper had taught none of us about 
the looks of sex, but the skirt raised, all there was to see 
seemed just another fold in the baby’s plumpness. 


xI 


If you don’t put your hand in front of your mouth when 
you yawn a lizard will drop into it a lizard will drop into 
your mouth one day if you don’t keep your hand in front 
of it I said keep your mouth shut a lizard will drop in it 
I said if you don’t keep your hand in front of your mouth. 


XII 


The children sit in the moonlight on the verandah over- 
looking the sportsground. They perch on the rail, they sprawl 
on the ground or the chairs, and loll on the table or hide 
under it. They are talking and telling stories, because it is 
too dark for them to see their toys. The dogs are lying among 
them. 

A girl is perched on the edge of the table, dangling her 
legs and laughing as she talks loudly. Behind her lies a dog 
as big as she is. When she laughs out suddenly he gets up 
and heaves himself over her back. At the sight of his fore- 
paws dangling over her shoulder and the laughing jaws with 
the panting tongue beside her face the other children begin 
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to laugh; and at the sight of his stamping hind-paws and 
bobbing loins and tail they call out, He’s having a ride! 
having a ride! Laughing she cries back, I’m not a horse, I’m 


a girl! 
xii 


If you’re naughty you'll be tied up and put in a pan 
and grease put over you and put in a hot oven and roasted. 


XIV 


When I got into bed every night I kept my eyes tightly 
shut so that I should not glimpse the window, for I knew 
very well the look in the small eyes that were staring in, 
and how the fingernails were being stropped on the glass 
pane. 
And every night I had to sleep with my face to the wall 
for if I faced the door there could enter the black bare- 
chested gorilla of the jungle. 


XV 


So, at the bottom of the garden there was a white ditch, 
and on the other side of it a Tamil lodged his milch-cow 
and its dear calf. 

For the sake of the tender animal I daily crossed over, 
and would persistently try to stroke the muzzle it whisked 
away, as elusive as love. Unencouraged I handled the fuzz 
lying over the hard lumps of its primitive head. It never let 
my affection touch it; even so, in these conspicuous efforts 
under the open sky, in front of a stucco wall glaring like 
a cinema screen, there seemed no danger and no ambush. 
One afternoon I was fondly harassing it as usual; my mother 
was far away in sleep. All at once, a hurrying sound. I saw 
the cow running at us. 

She looked small and then — as a quick motorcar goes 
by with a thump — bang went the brown mass into me and 
the green grass slapped my back vindictive as a board. 
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So in a dark room I lay with a green-stick fracture of 
my left arm, and black on my chest a bruise shaped like a 
heart. 


XVI 


The sea crinkles behind those trees on the right; the 
first shops of the town are just around the corner. 

In the middle of the road lies a Chinese coolie, flat out 
on his back, eyes shut and mouth stark open. His bare body 
and legs are plastered with the fine pale dust. 

Beside him stands an upright Sikh policeman, his pressed 
uniform, his beard, his bangle and his turban no help. After 
a while he picks up the coolie’s kicked-around felt hat, 
which is lying beside him, carries it over to the verge, and 
hangs it up on a spike of a garden rail. 

Then he takes it off the spike, carries it back to the 
coolie, bends down and lays it over his head. 

Then he straightens up and stays standing there. 


XVII 


Standing outside a shop which sells refrigerators, we 
watched the Chinese, Malays, Tamils and Indians alive in 
the street below, all talking at the tops of their voices. A 
shout pops like a balloon somewhere — nobody pays attent- 
ion. 

Three Chinese come reeling along, arms over each 
others’ shoulders, the middle man with a festive scarlet scarf 
slung around his neck. His head is hanging, the scarf is 
slipping down. They go with a sway, and a trip, and a totter- 
ing walk. But the scarf is dripping its dye in the dust — 
the man by now supported round the corner was cut in the 
neck, was half decapitated: why? 

Brats in full cry after the procession pull up to tell us: 
he and a friend, butchers, had been fighting with cleavers: 
and then they pelt on again. 
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xVIitl 


Where, in a green meadow on the outskirts of town, a 
fair was pitched, there we yelled in amazement. This row 
of peep-shows we kept till last in our longing to see: a set 
of glimpses into the wicked torments of Hell. 

Lonely before a white background, in front of a sheet, 
two devils with huge wrinkled faces and dangling tongues 
hurt a man: jabbing him through with a sword or a lance; 
or holding his legs apart while a third saws him in two up 
from the arse; or flogging him with bamboos; or brandishing 
his severed head like a cocoanut; or pushing him on to big 
spikes. Blood sprays from each wound in showers of single 
drops. 

But when we come to the peepshows, little native boys 
of cur own age stand up in front of us and will not let us 
pass to see. They are angry and protest it is bad of us to want 
to see. Yet, having seen before we know and we want to 
see again; and they know and want to and will see again; 
and they know we know and so they understand, no doubt 
about it, our desire. 


XIX 


As our rickshaw whirls nearer the bridge, we see over 
the shoulders and hat of the bounding coolie pulling it a 
small bunch of people clustered at the right side, all of them 
staring down into the water. Leaning against the balustrade, 
the cluster looks like a bunch of flowers. The pointing and 
the shouts pause as the bouquet divides for us to look over 
at the dark and flashing river swilling towards the piers of 
the bridge and carrying a naked Chinese. He floats on his 
stomach, face nuzzled into the rough stream, his grey back 
wide as a floor, stiff legs tight in blue drawers. 

The water slides him under the bridge — the flowerlike 
people scatter with a cry and rush to bunch at the other 
side of the bridge to see him come through. 

At sunset. The streets empty. The bridges deserted. The 
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drowned man is lodged against a bank. The dark police 
are sitting near the floating body, smoking. Now and again 
one walks over, fingers an arm or leg, raises it, and then 
in disgust lets it splash back. 


XX 


The sunset is scattered over the jungle sky, the colour 
of orange-peels. The edges of the sky are black already 
with night. Black cars are drawn up along the side of the 
road. 

Somewhere out of sight the shouting beaters put up flights 
of fruitbats — guns crack off — the bats flap and bump in 
showers down through the overhanging palms and lie in the 
ruts of the road. The orange fur of their bellies is rich and 
ripe among the skinny crumple of their wings. 

Come and see! a monster, a monstrous bat broken against 
the ground. Black as tar and twice as burly as the gracious 
fruitbats. It lies flat on its back in the road; one can see 
the lice crawling on its body. It snarls until a Malay chauffeur 
beats it on the head with a stick and it dies (then he goes 
to collect fruitbats for curry). 


XxI 


Night in the great concrete hall, dark except for a cone 
of electric light at one end; the talk murmurs, not loud 
enough to drown the singing and pointing mosquitoes, A 
shrill shriek and the smash of a chair overturned, voices, 
A snake! A snake! Men blunder down a white passage slash- 
ing with canes at a slim shadow flickering ahead of them; 

and a child fast asleep in a rug on the slippery back 
seat of an open car starts wide awake as they clatter and 
whack at its wheels and axle; and then return to the hall, 
carrying dangling over a stick, like a length of wet string, 
limp, snapped, dust on its broken skin and gravel ground 
into its raw wounds, the vicious cobra, dead. 
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XXII 


After passing over an iron bridge, slung high over the 
river, built like a railway bridge, there was a clamber up 
a narrow iron staircase to the meat market. This one, a glass- 
vaulted barrel station chocabloc with raw dead animals hung 
up by the heels. Hairy black heads of goats dangle a few 
inches above the floor of iron grill, with gasping tongues 
and bleeding at the nose. Naked except for blue shorts, 
shaven bald, the Chinese butchers lounge about in front of 
them. 

These are cruel men; once when a woman wrenched 
her ankle in the grating of the floor and limped all the 
distance out, they stood by and laughed. 

And one calls to me from the left side. 

He squats under hanging tousle of guinea-fowl, beside 
a green trunk — a crocodile! and puts his hand to that ap- 
palling body which lies with a pretence of harmless death 
upon its back, and sticking his forefinger in a hole between 
its hind legs, jerks it up and down, laughing. 


XXIII 


What do you know? Do you know? Do you? You know? 

T’ll tell you a story about there was a herd of bulls, big 
bulls with long horns, and they went around and they fought 
with all the people and they fought all the dogs and the 
gorillas because there are gorillas. Then there was a flood and 
the river came up and it got all the houses wet and it got 
even the tops of the trees wet right up to the top of the 
trees wet. So it drowned all the people: fifty eleven sixty 
four eleven eighteen people were drowned and one and 
Colin and me and you sixty two too all drowned. And it 
drowned all the bulls too except one bull. This bull got in 
a boat and floated around. All the bulls and all the people 
were drowned but this bull and he floated around in his boat. 
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XXIV 


Inside a shed, pale while the day is so bright, two 
Chinese are holding a bullock. A third, big man, goes to 
its head, does something. Sideways flip its hooves, it drops 
as hard and sharp as a man slips on a banana-skin. Its eyes 
stiff as stones, The men get to work on the carcass. 

Moving blood swells in the runnels of the grey concrete 
floor. 

Leaning against a door-jamb — 

A shout; an angry man is behind me, leading in a noose 
the next bullock. I stand aside. 

Lined up against a wall, sixty pairs of the split hooves 
of oxen. On the concrete floor of the yard, enormous scarlet 
tracks swirled by the shifting of carcasses as though by the 
twirl of a vast stiff brush. 

Leaning against a door-jamb, a flayed bullock’s head; 
a mountainous lump of quartz veined through and through 
with scarlet ore pervasive as tea in a lump of sugar; an agate 
eye floating dreamily upon it. 
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MESSENGER 
To George Seferis 


O messenger, held back 
From his journey, which 
Is vine shut from the sun! 


Within his exiled brain 
Map flames with the 
Island-sprinkled sea, and 
Mountain-vertebrate land 
— Back of a hand 
Whose fingers spread 
Peninsulars. His eyes, 
Diamonds of the light, 
Cut the clear hills 

Out of day all day, 

- Diamonds of the stars, 
Drop on agate hills 
Crystal gleams all night. 


Upon one headland 
Naked foot treads. 
Sunium. Columns at edge 
Of keel-scarred Aegean. 
His hot heart races 
Through brake and flint. 
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Anenome, rock-rose, 
Asphodel assuage 
Thigh-flesh torn by thorns. 


To the step he runs 
And kisses the white stone. 


Before I can 

Say what I say, 

I lift my eyes 

Where, from the sun, 
Grooved pillars out of 

Their broken quivers 

Pour arrows through my sight. 


Roofless clouds 

Remember lines 

Of the frieze whose speech 
Fell from the sky. 

On a wave of thought 
Calm as light, those hands 
Bent. Those tunics 

Were frozen breeze. 
Embossed hooves 

Of quadruple horses 
Stamped. Manes were crests 
Of an air which breathed 
Through nostrils like eyes. 


The chisel which cut 

The lines to its thought 
Unloosens my heart, 

Utter passion! Utter quiet! 
Marble hand of a god 
Flows with my blood 
Where the human flows 
Through the absolute. 
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What message can be 

To the time lost in time? 
On the untrodden journey 
From the new, ruined city 


To the old, ruined temple? 


From future lost 

To abandoned past? 

What but imagine 

Words where worlds cross, 
Where all that is not 
Must say; I am! 
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BELL-RINGER 


The bells renew the town, discover it 

And give it back itself again, the man 
Pulling the rope collects the houses as 
Thoughts gather in the mind unscanned, he is 
Crowding the town together from the night 


And making bells the morning, in remote 

Control of every life (for bells shout ‘Wake’ 
And shake out dreams, though it is he who pulls 
The sleep aside). But not into his thought 

Do men continue as in lives of power. 


For when each bell is pulled sufficiently 

He never sees himself as any cause 

Or need; the sounds had left his hands to sing 
A meaning for each listening separately, 

A separate meaning for the single choice. 


Yet bells retire to silence, need him when 
Time must be shown a lucid interval 

And men look up as if the air were full 

Of birds descending, bells exclaiming in 

His hands but shouting wider than his will. 
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WINTER LOVE 


Let us have winter loving that the heart 

May be in peace and ready to partake 

Of the slow pleasure spring would wish to hurry 
Or that in summer harshly would awake 

And let us fall apart O gladly weary, 

The white skin shaken like a white snowflake. 


WEATHERCOCK 


A hard tin bird was my lover 
Fluttering with every breeze 

To north and west would hover 
In fierce extremities 

But I would never find 

Him quietly in the south 

Or in the warmest east 

And never near my mouth 

And never on my breast. 


A hard tin bird swinging high 
Glinting with gold and sun 
Aloft swung in the sky 

Ready to run 

O would I were that sun 

He swings to with desire 
Could see my love’s gold eye 
And feel his fire. 
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CANZONE 


for Ronald Duncan 


The stars shine early, 
bright flowers in your hair, 
for a man has lain 
with this woman, 
Lucifer 
and Lilith, artificer 
with whore, Abelard 
and Heloise. Surely 
a birth is more than the glare 
of stars, or the rain 
upon seed, the pain 
of lovers, 
and often does this warm flesh stir 
since Adam’s breast was scarred, 


It is always the same; delight, conception, birth; 
the glory 
of the loins brings shuddering life 
to the womb; a knife 
cuts the cord and a soul is free 
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to make its progress. Can eternity 
roll back its seasons, and the gentle earth 
restore me 

to that moment when the wife 
who bore us, cried? 

What was I before Time clapped me 
into flesh, to stride these hills, to sail this sea? 


II 


And love comes gently, 

as a star reveals itself, 
till it floods our hearts 

and we start 
to realize 

how this prodigy, born from thighs 

and brain, lives beyond today. 
So does a tyranny 

begin — man creates himself 

in woman, and now his thoughts 

can do hurt 

to both, who lie 

free, yet imprisoned by the sky, 

immortal love in mortal clay. 


When we are most ourselves, then are we least: 
the seed 

will not grow in isolation 
but in the soil; gestation 

follows passion, and love cannot flower 
from self-deception. A bell rings the hour 
as birth and death succeed each other; the past 
is freed 

by our actions, and this brief portion 
of time is fashioned 
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into longevity; before the year 
steepens and the cold-eyed raven stares. 


Il 
The leaf falls slowly 
from a tree in October. 
As a man nears the grave 
so shall he have 
a slow walk; 
but to halt his fear he talks 
loudly, as if his breath 
could hide the holy 
worm, and make him spectator 
of Christ’s enfolding love 
which can save 
through the stalk 
and root and seed, where the fork 
of the year must lead to death. 


If man retreats from death, he loses life. 
As the sun 
must die each evening from our sight — 
high noon, black midnight, 
joy and horror clenched within one fist — 
harsh skeleton and lover must both be kissed 
before six wooden planks shut out the sky 
and we shun 
mortality ourselves. But delight 
will conquer fright 
within your son, and this grey dust 
shall stand resurrected by his lust. 


IV 


When the flesh decays 
does the soul inherit 
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a coronet of worms? 
What are the terms 
for this bed 
with no breakfast? Do the dead 
stretch from star to spire and back 
to star? Will our clay 
leap into spirit, 
transfigured, or does it scorn 
to be unstained — 
bowels and head 
comfortable, with all debts paid — 
when spine and skull begin to crack. 


As a flower leaves its scent upon the air 
so a star 
precedes its image in our eyes — 
we see it rise 
as once it did before man slew 
his brother. It is impossible for you 
to stay fixed in time, for we appear 
everywhere 
and in dream or thought you do not cease 
to see my face. 
As a star or flower haunts the sky 
does this shade persist though my body die. 


The sea is the murmur 
in a Shell, or a harsh 
scourge on the flesh, or a tide 
each night betrayed 
by the moon; 
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and along the shore the green 

hills sprawl, those ancient gods who lie 
coiled in the summer 

heat or stung by the lash 
of hail. And yet man’s pride 

will still deny 
that he is one 

with water, tree and stone, 


at the mercy of an angry sky, 


We ride eternity as the wave 
curls above 

the sea, sinking into an ocean 
without star-shine; 

our bones are the ribs of the hill 
and will return, renewing our life, until 
this earth is cinder, or man, without love 
in his last grave — 

and yet the stars will keep their motion, 
no vast collision 

shatter the sun, or the planets fall. 
One law will still encompass all. 


ENvo1 


So my canzone ends, to begin again; 
there is nothing else to say. Perhaps the Mad Hatter 
would have done it better, 
or the Pobble whose toes were lost at sea; 
both knew as much as we 
who hammer our words to fit a song 
and make — tin platters, or a silver gong? 
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THE BALCONIE 


(from Baudelaire) 


Mither 0 memories, sovereign o paramours, 
Pleisure itsel ye were, ye were aa desire! 
Dae ye mind the douce kisses 0 heivenly hoors 
In autumnal nichts, forenent the couthy fire, 
Mither 0 memories, sovereign 0 paramours? 


Thir gloamins lichtit bi the lowin coal, 

An thon, on the veiled, the rose-hazed balconie; 
O hoo saft yir breist wes, hoo guid yir saul! 
We murmured vows will ootlaist eternity, 

Thir gloamins, lichtit bi the lowin coal. 


Bonnie the sunsets on lost simmer nichts, 
Sea-deep the luft, airdent the hert, an guid! 
In leanin towrds ye, queen o nocturnal lichts, 
It seemed I micht inhale the scent o yir bluid! 
Bonnie the sunsets on lost simmer nichts. 


Mirk thickened roond us, lik a waa arisin, 
An in that mirk, ma een yir ain divined, 
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An I drank aff yir braith, O nectarine pison! 
An in ma luvin hauns yir feet reclined, 
Mirk thickenin roond us, lik a waa arisin. 


Nostalgia fur the lang lost luve’s a craft, 

An I relive auld times atween yir knees. 

Tae seek sic meltin contacts wad be daft, 

Elsewhaur than in your airms, your breists, your theighs. 
Nostalgia fur the lang lost luve’s a craft. 


Thir vows, thir perfumes, luvelocks withoot end, 
Frae lang-forbidden gulfs can we evoke these, 
As suns reborn ilk mornin sky ascend, 

Eftir they’re soondit fluirs o fluirless seas? 

O vows! O perfumes! Luvelocks withoot end! 


EPITAPH 


(Made in the form o a ballat bi Maister Francis Villon 


when he an his freends wer aboot tae be hung). 


Brithermen, wha eftir us live on, 

Naurden no yir herts against us few, 

But peety the puir chiels ye goave upon, 

An God’s mair likely your fauts tae alloo. 

Five or sax o’s strung up here ye view, 

Oor corpses, nae doot pampert whiles wi stew, 
Themsels are suppit, though gey wersh the brew. 
When oor banes tae dust an ashes faa, 

Dinnae lauch at the sinners dree sic rue, 

But pray the Lord shaws mercy til us aa, 
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An gin we caa ye brethren, dinna scorn 

The hummle claim, although it’s mebbe true 

It’s juist we swing. Weill ye Nen nae man born 
No aa the time is blessed wi mense eneu, 

Sae, for oor cause, guid-hertit brithers, sue 

Wi the Virgin’s Son they hung on Calvary’s beugh, 
That Grace descend afore oor juidgment’s due 
An snatch us up in time frae hell’s gret maw. 
Since we are daid, ye neednae gird at’s noo, 

But pray the Lord shaws mercy til us aa. 


We hae been waashed an purifeed bi rain. 

The sun has tanned oor hides a leathery hue. 
Craws an magpies hae pyked oot oor een 

An barbered ilka stubble chin an broo. 

We ken nae peace the twinty-fowr hoors through, 
For back an furth, whiles braid-on, whiles askew, 
Wi ilka wind that blaws we twust an slue, 

Mair pocked than straeberries, an juist as raw. 
See that YE nevir mell wi sic a crew, 

But pray the Lord shaws mercy til us aa. 


Prince Jesus, wha haud aa mankind in feu, 
Watch Satan doesnae rieve us serfs frae you: 
Wi him we'll bide nae langer than we awe. 
Guid fella-men, dinnae ye mock us noo, 
But pray the Lord shaws mercy til us aa. 
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FRAGMENTS 


NOTE ON GOETHE’S CHORUS MYSTICUS IN FAUST 


Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis; 
Das Unzulangliche, hier wird’s Ereignis; 
Das Unbegreifliche, hier wird’s gethan; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan. 


Goethe had large sympathies and varied intuitions, we 
must not be surprised if his ultimate conceptions are eclectic 
and their mutual relations vague. It is perhaps only this 
vagueness that he takes for an ultimate mysticism: in his 
youth the religion of emotion and peace in die schéne Seele 
had not been unknown to him. He could also be led to a 
pantheistic mysticism through his cosmology. 

That everything transitory — the whole miscellany of 
nature, history, and mind — is only a likeness or image 
might be an echo of orthodox Platonism: only Ideas are 
eternal and existence imperfectly mirrors them in passing. 
But we are told at once that here, in this mystical world, 
the Inadequate generates the Actual, the Event: whereas 
a Platonist would say the opposite, that the actual or transi- 
tory (what could be more thoroughly transitory than an 
event?) is an inadequate copy or instance of some perfect 
Idea. The inadequacy, he would say, is not in the Idea but in 
the momentary mirror of existence that reflects yet betrays 
that Idea. If the event is the adequate reality, the Inade- 
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quate that is said to beget it must be rather the previous 
events or the flowing substance that, by their confluence, 
have brought that event about. Yet how can the natural ante- 
cedents that actually bring a thing about be inadequate to 
do so? They are physically, empirically adequate: if they 
can be called inadequate it must be in a logical or moral 
sense, in that while they suffice in fact to produce the event 
they do not suffice to explain it to our wondering minds. 
But why should events explain themselves to our minds? It 
is our minds, that when summoned before the tribunal of 
events, might be called upon to explain their uncalled-for 
demands and presuppositions. If this were what the Chorus 
Mysticus was intending to say, it should not be called a 
mystical but a pragmatist choir. 

The remaining lines, however, confirm the impression 
that the notions of transiency and of similitude evoked at 
the beginning have nothing to do with the burden of the 
whole, and that we are in a physical universe, celebrating 
the natural movement and self-realisation of things. As a 
synonym, apparently, of the Inadequate, we next come to 
the Incomprehensible, which nevertheless happens or is 
done: and we may recall the famous words of Faust in re- 
gard to what must have been the primary reality: not the 
Word, nor the Idea, nor the Force, but the Deed. The Deed, 
though it was at the beginning, essentially issues from some- 
thing prior and debouches into something ulterior: it must, 
then, have issued from other deeds and lead to more deeds 
in the future. The incomprehensible is no doubt the existen- 
ce of this movement and perhaps also the connection between 
its phases: although here again there would be intellectual 
arrogance in complaining that reality should be incompre- 
hensible, when it moves so fruitfully without our leave. 

Why should it be without our leave, and why should 
we complain when we are ourselves an integral part of that 
universal incomprehensibility and inadequacy? No: we do 
not complain: the Eternal Feminine allures us, and we are 
ready to be drawn onwards for ever from deed to deed, from 
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event to event; and the notion that all this is only an image 
of something else, because it is transitory, would seem need- 
less and even perverse; unless indeed we only meant that 
while the single events are transitory, the chain of them is 
perpetual, and each moment is but a happy note in an 
endless symphony. To this I see no possible objection, except 
that it is not true. 


ON THE EPITAPH OF RAPHAEL 


In the Pantheon, where Raphael is buried, there is an 
epitaph composed for him by Cardinal Bembo: 


Ille hic est Raphael, timuit, quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


Thus translated by Pope: 


Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herself may die. 


This, in the original, is one of those rhetorical marvels 
that take one’s breath away, like the Virgilian Sunt lacrimae 
rerum, or the line of Racine about the marine monster: Le 
flot qui Vapporta recule épouvanté. There must be some- 
thing in these hyperboles that is not artificial: something more 
inwardly natural than is the natural world visible to the 
eye. And indeed the distinction, scholastically made between 
natura naturans and natura naturata, is made spontaneously 
by every emotion. Something internal in us leaps into the 
breach, and rushes into the heart of the enemy’s stronghold, 
in spite of all its rational defences. Nobody believes, or 
even fancies, that a wave can be appalled: yet there is an 
impressive contrast in the power of the advancing mass, lift- 
ing itself majestically, rising indeed too much, overtopping 
itself, and falling, more threatening and powerful than ever, 
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in a cataract of foam; and then, after it has flooded the 
strand with its deflated but still irresistible waters, with 
what a sullen and growling murmur it withdraws, as if not 
humbled in its pride but still defiant and contemptuous of — 
its enemies! This revulsion in the vital quality, so to speak, 
of the receding breaker, finds a profound echo in the moral 
life of man. He feels his hopes rising and swelling and ad- 
vancing; and when they break, he still feels their volume 
and their rights, in the arrest of their career, and sucks in 
his substance and deepens his will for another adventure. 
That Racine’s wave vomited a monster is a mythical acci- 
dent, not I think essential to the effect which every audience 
feels when that line is recited: the wave is appalled by noth- 
ing but by its necessary failure; and in the play, it is the 
frustration of everybody, by invincible circumstances more 
throttling than the sea-serpents of any Laocoén, through 
which the heart recoils instructed by having been deceived. 
So in the epitaph of Raphael there is an apparent ab- 
surbidy that has to be disinfected before the marvel of it 
is understood, That Raphael’s art threatened to surpass na- 
ture sounds commonplace, because we are accustomed to 
talk of ideals, of classical perfection, et cetera; all of which 
implies that we have secret access to natura naturans in 
ourselves by which we can measure the degrees of success 
or failure in natura naturata. Raphael may have threatened 
to depict man more nearly according to nature’s intention 
than nature herself was permitted to construct him. That 
is an open question, which surely will be answered diffe- 
rently by different critics in different ages. Nature has spec- 
ific potentialities in various organisms which may be de- 
veloped or arrested or diverted: and the critic is sympath- 
etic only when he speaks for this potentiality in things, not 
merely for his own preferences. But the epitaph is prudent. 
It does not say that Raphael surpassed nature, but that na- 
ture feared he might surpass her: and this only involves a 
sense of imperfect realisation on nature’s part — a most 


just sense, vitally and morally — not any superhuman genius 
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in Raphael. All artists threaten to surpass nature in some 
direction. 

The startling paradox in the epitaph comes only at 
the end, when we are told that at the death of Raphael na- 
ture too feared to die, Now, this is nonsense, because neither 
potential nature, natura naturans, nor nature deployed, na- 
tura naturata, can be abolished by the disappearance of 
one of her creatures. The potentiality will survive, as well 
as the realisation, however imperfect, in others, But if we 
turn from physics to history, the extravagance of this hyper- 
bole disappears, and its eloquence is explained. It was na- 
ture in art that threatened to die with Raphael, nature in 
European art for the time being. He had marked the meri- 
dian. A long development had been tending to reproduce vi- 
sual appearance and to understand organic perfection. To 
go beyond Raphael in these directions, though inevitable, 
was to break the humane harmony of the arts: they would 
grow inflated or feeble or conventional. Nature therefore 
had good cause to fear that with him might die (for a season) 
the human capacity to love nature humanly: not religiously 
or aesthetically or anatomically or impressionistically, but 
justly, rationally, and elegantly. 

Something, then, had passed away with Raphael that 
had never been achieved before and could never be achieved 
again. That could not arrest the material processes of nature 
or of the arts. Nature never plays a last card, and the game 
will continue indefinitely, doubtless to the mixed satisfaction 
and chagrin of the players. Yet there are tears for things, 
sunt lacrimae rerum; and there is a sense that rends the 
heart, the sense that nature is always dying: ac mentem mor- 
talia tangunt, Nature was not merely threatened by the death 
of Raphael: she was mortally wounded. And since this wound 
was no accident, but inevitable, it could well awaken in her 
(in so far as she had any self-knowledge, which she hardly 
attains in the wisest man) the feeling of her essential mor- 
tality. It is a weary round, this ambition and effort of gen- 
ius, this rivalry in reaching first a conventional goal that 
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chance or caprice has set up for the moment: and the va- 
nity of the achievement, when it is achieved, is sadder than 
the young impulse to achieve it. In her difficulties Nature 
is resolute and brave, in her victories she is overwhelmed 
with melancholy. 

What was it that killed Raphael, as everybody said, so 
regrettably, so prematurely? Not want, not accident, not 
violence. He was the pet of fortune, he tasted every sweet, 
yet he remained diligent in his art and noble in his inspi- 
ration. Only everything was too easy for him: nothing inexor- 
able and unattainable drove him, as something drove Mi- 
chael Angelo, to strive and strive to an advanced age with 
a mission beyond human strength. Raphael died, as it were, 
of pleasure, fell asleep in the sultriness of his vanity fair, 
surfeited with the noise and bustle, sick of the buxom lasses, 
grown indifferent to his own performance. Perfection attained 
disconcerts the will that pursued it, Raphael dropped his 
pencil like a sleepy child; allowed his minor passions to 
poison him, as if his existence had been of no consequence. 
And Racine too dropped his pen, and allowed the fashion- 
able Jansenist conscience to persuade him that perfect trage- 
dies were not worth writing. A stronger will, a more desper- 
ate enthusiasm is requisite to keep the spirit alive. Univer- 
sal nature, if she could see the best of which she is capable, 
would suffer a tragic metanoia, and would faint in her end- 
less pursuit of trifles, so dearly bought, and so quickly out- 
moded. 


Notre. — The following is George Santayana’s own translation of the 
Epitaph of Raphael by Cardinal Bembo in the Pantheon. 


Here lies that Raphael whose Art made Nature dread 
To seem half dead, he living, and half to die, he dead.1 


1 (This rendering is not intended to rival that of Pope, but to 


suggest what the Epitaph might mean if we reduce it from hyperbole 
to truth. G.S.). 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


Unto the highest sphere 

the soul may mount through all the nether skies 
in a new mode to hear 
music that never dies, 

source and first fountain of all harmonies. 


There she may understand : 
how to the Master’s touch the strings rebound 

who doth with dextrous hand 

prolong the sacred sound 


by which the eternal dome is held and bound. 


And as the numbers rhyme 
that span the spaces of that cosmic lyre, 
responsive comes a chime, 


and choir and rival choir 


in most sweet concord mingle and conspire. 


THE ORIGINAL OF FRAY LUIS DE LEON 


Traspasa el aire todo 
hasta Ilgar a la mas alta esfera, 
y alli oye otro modo 
de no perecedera 
musica, que es la fuente y la primera. 


Ve como el gran Maestro, 
a aquesta inmensa citara aplicado, 
con movimiento diestro 
produce el son sagrado 
con que este eterno templo es sustentado. 


Y como esta compuesta 

de nuimeros concordes, luego envia 
consonante respuesta, 
y entrambos a porfia 

mezclan una dulcisima armonia. 
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The Antilles. A garden above the sea. Evening. Across 
the back of the stage and to the audience’s left, the two 
wings of a small but elegant one-storey house; to the right, 
palm trees and a low wall along a cliff’s edge, the sea beyond. 
An archway to the road outside pierces the left wall of the 
house. An entrance door leading to the living-room opens 
in the middle of the rear wall. The garden is dark except 
for the light of four enormous candles in hurricane lamps. 
Chuck Stone, his wife, Elizabeth, Oliver Oren and Alice Liam 
sit in long chairs half facing the low wall and the sea. Oliver 
is an Englishman in his late forties, the rest Americans; Alice 
about Oliver’s age, the Stones perhaps ten years younger. 
They are dressed for dinner in the Carribean fashion; the 
men in loose white coats, the women in cotton dinner dresses. 
The conversation which has been going on for some time has 
pretty well run out. There are empty glasses on the little 
tables beside the chairs. 


ALICE 
Who else? 


ELIZABETH 
Else? 
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ALICE 


Who else is coming? 


(Elizabeth does not answer; she is looking off toward 
the sea). 


Darling Elizabeth, have you forgotten? 
Your dinner guests! You said the Halseys. 


ELIZABETH 
Yes, the Halseys. 
ALICE 


And who else? 


OLIVER 
Of course the girl’s forgotten. Why shouldn’t she? — 
Waiting all these mortal hours! 

ALICE 


Who else besides the Halseys? 


CHUCK 
Don’t 
Bother, Alice! She can’t hear you. 
God knows what she listens to: 
Not me at least. Not on this island. 
ELIZABETH 
I always listen, Chuck. I hear 
The sea too, that’s all..... and the wind. 
ALICE 


You love your island, darling, don’t you? 
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CHUCK 


Sometimes I think she hates it. 


ELIZABETH 
No! 
Not the island. 
CHUCK 
Well, the people. 
ELIZABETH 
Not the island people. 


CHUCK 
No, 
Not the island people! Our kind! 


ELIZABETH 


It isn’t true I hate the island. 


CHUCK 


All right! You love it then! 
ELIZABETH 
I live in it. 
(There is a moment’s silence). 


OLIVER 


God, will they never come? I’m starving. 
It must be going on for nine. 


CHuck 
Its eight. 
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OLIVER 


Not by the belt I buckle. 


ALICE 


People don’t keep clocks in Paradise? 


OLIVER 
What Negro ever kept a spring 
Wound in a metal box to chirp at him? 
That’s the white man’s privilege. 
CHUCK 


Privilege! 
You tell by constellations in your coconuts — 
Or by your gullet if you’ve got one. 
Drink, Oliver? 


OLIVER 


No, no more: 
Not on yesterday’s stomach, thank you. 


CHUCK 
I’ve known the whole American community 
Fifty minutes out by clock time. 

OLIVER 
Have you? Extraordinary. Quite like natives. 


ELIZABETH 
Not the least like! 


CHUCK 


Fifty! Think of it! 
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ELIZABETH 


Not the least like natives, Oliver. 
They have no time to lose. They live 
Now, Not late, not soon, but now. 


They can’t lose now. They live there. 


OLIVER 
Only the 


Trees have found that fabulous country. 


ELIZABETH 


Every paradise is laid in it. 

Here and now must meet each other 
Like two impossible rivers joining 
Just where Jerusalem begins 

No matter which Jerusalem. 


OLIVER 


The unattainable, unvisited now 
That’s never here when we are. 


ELIZABETH 
(violently) 
Nol 
Now and here together in one gulp 
To burn the heart out with its happiness! 


CHUCK 
Elizabeth! 
ELIZABETH 
I’m sorry, 
OLIVER 


Why be sorry? 
Only those who’ve been there know it. 
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ALICE 


And most of them won’t tell. 


ELIZABETH 


Sorry 
Because I’ve never been there, then. 


OLIVER 


I wish your guests were now.... and here. 
Are you quite sure you asked them, darling? 


CHUCK 
I’m sure! 


OLIVER 


Ah, its Chuck that did it. 


CHUCK 


The Englishman and his stomach, Oliver! 


OLIVER 


Why shouldn’t I be hungry? Lunch — 
Alice’s and mine — was sandwiches 
Seven thousand feet above 

The nearest earth — and that was water. 


ALICE 
Cheese what’s more. 
OLIVER 


What's less! 


ELIZABETH 


Look! 
Its brightening! 
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ALICE 


The moon? 


ELIZABETH 


The moon, 


OLIVER 
For God’s sake 


Don’t divert me when I’m miserable. 
CHUCK 


Watch those palm trees on the cliff now. 


ALICE 


You’re like a hen in thunder, Oliver, 
Brooding your addled eggs. 


CHucK 


I planted them. 
The moon, from where you’re sitting, both of you, 
Rises — ought to rise — just there. 
I worked it out myself with almanacs. 
The February moon should rise 
Just in that frame of fronds precisely..... 
Some day this garden will be wonderful. 
You wait! Another year. Two years. 


ELIZABETH 


Why wait? Why not delight in it now? 


OLIVER 


He can’t. Nor you, Nor any of us, 
Who was it said his whole life seemed 
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A preparation for what never happened?... 


Like your dinner, dear Elizabeth: 
A preparation for who never comes. 


ALICE 


How smooth the wind is. Like a river. 


ELIZABETH 


The always flowing of the wind.... 


CHUCK 


They never fail, the Trades, 


ALICE 


It feels — 
The air against my face — as though 
The air were still and the earth turning. 


ELIZABETH 


I know. You feel the turning earth here. 


ALICE 
Bodies should go naked in it. 


OLIVER 


Not some that I can think of. 


ALICE 


All! 
All should go beautiful in Paradise! 


OLIVER 
The Island Paradise! Who called it that? 
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CHUCK 


Columbus. On the second voyage. 


OLIVER 


The Admiral was not precisely 
Reticent was he? I remember 
One of his discoveries he called 
La Desirada. 


CHuck 
La Désirade. 
Its French now. 


OLIVER 


And it takes the consequences? 


ELIZABETH 


Quand bleuirat sur Vhorizon la Désirade.... 


OLIVER 
What's that? 


ELIZABETH 


Apollinaire I think: 
When will the desired land-fall 


Loom — grow blue — on the horizon..... 


OLIVER 


Another of Chuck’s sort, Elizabeth — 
Apollinaire. The sort for whom 

No voyages ever come to shore 
However the sad heart prepares for it. 
That’s the modern poet for you! 
Journeys end in no one’s meeting..... 


But Paradise! How did he know? 
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CHUCK 


Know what? 


OLIVER 


The place was Paradise? 


ALICE 
The Admiral? 


OLIVER 
The Admiral. 
How did he know? It must have looked 
An island much like any island. 


ALICE 


Maybe the Indians told him. 


ELIZABETH 


They might have. 
Those Arawaks were cheerful creatures, 
Pretty and gentle and so gay... 


CHUCK 


Before the Caribs ate them and the Spaniards 
Relieved them of their sinful flesh 
With whips and saltmines! 


ELIZABETH 


Old philosophers 
Took them for witnesses of human innocence; 
The primitive happiness of mankind. 
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CHUCK 


What Elizabeth means — the books latched onto them. 


Rousseau’s Noble Savage was an Arawak. 


OLIVER 


Ah, that explains it all! Columbus, 
Seeing those laughing, splashing Indians 
Naked as jays and beautiful as children 
Knew at once what latitudes he sailed in. 
The place was Paradise! That settled it! 
Had he no eyes at all for reefs 

Or shark fins or the green volcanoes 
Lurking in this smile of trees? 


ALICE 


They were the angels at the gate. 


ELIZABETH 
(excitedly) 
I think he saw it all. And knew. 
This was no island in the sea. 
This was another kind of island — 
A shoal in time where happiness was possible: 
More perhaps than possible — inevitable. 


OLIVER 
Inevitable? Happiness? 


ELIZABETH 


Yes. Inevitable..... 
For those who found his island, 


OUIVER 


Found it! 
Thousands of wanderers must have found it — 
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Indians, Spaniards, Negroes, Frenchmen — 
Even Americans! And were they happy? 
Are they? All of them? Those Negroes 
Swinking half-naked in the cane? 
Americans stark naked on the beaches? 


ELIZABETH 


Few of them have found his island. 


OLIVER 


Yes, and fewer ever will, 

And fewer still return to tell of it. 

Perhaps some bronze brown African woman 
Lying like summer in the sun, . 
Languid with her mute desire, 

Might turn her head and be there — might! 
But who else? Your American neighbors? 
If one American should see this Paradise, 
Even from far off in his grog, 

The way you think the Admiral saw it, 


His mind would fail him! Don’t deceive yourself. 


We're all sleep-walkers here, Elizabeth. 

You are, I am. Chuck there. Alice. 

If we should find ourselves awake 

Where “now’’ was truly now, and “here’’ 
Just here, and nothing left to hide us, 

We'd huddle shivering in our souls 

Like those who waken in cathedrals, naked. 
Oh, we’d sweat | tell you. We’d be miserable. 


ELIZABETH 


Some would, Some would laugh — or try to. 
One or two would change their lives. 


OLIVER 


Would they, Elizabeth? Change? You think so? 
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ELIZABETH 


Peter would go back to sleep. 


ALICE 


Peter! Peter Bolt you mean? 
Is he here? On this island? Peter? 
Followed you all this way? 


CHUCK 
Followed us! 
ALICE 
Oh, not you, Chuck. 
ELIZABETH 


Peter Bolt. 
Its never now or here with Peter. 
Its always somewhere else and afterward; 
Afterward when the work is finished, 
The fame won. 


CHUCK 


You think that’s strange? 
You think, because I quit and came here 
Looking for — what you haven’t found — 
It isn’t so with me too? All of us? 


ALICE 


What is it that you haven’t found? — 


ELIZABETH 
What’s all around us. 


CHUCK 


Is it? Is it? 
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OLIVER 


But this not quite impetuous Peter ?... 


Cuuck 


Lawyer. One of the best they tell me. 
Young too, Must have heard his name. 
He has a house here. God knows why; 


He’s never in it. One week. Two weeks. 


OLIVER 
Here now? 


CHUCK 


They’re dining with us. 


OLIVER 
They! 


CHUCK 
He has a wife of course. 
OLIVER 
“Of course”’? 


That kind of wife?..... Well? Isn’t she? 


ALICE 
Elizabeth is our authority. 


ELIZABETH 


Authority? 
Years ago I used to know him. 
We haven’t really talked for years. 


CHUCK 


Ann, my love! Not Peter: Ann. 
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ELIZABETH 


No one can speak for Ann. 


ALICE 
Not even 
Ann. 
OLIVER 
(to Alice); 
You know her? 
ALICE 


Yes, She’s beautiful. 


ELIZABETH 


She’s everything a woman should be. 


ALICE 


There’s nothing Ann can’t do... 


OLIVER 


But?... 


ELIZABETH 
Feel. 
ALICE 
Or know she feels at least. 


ELIZABETH 


Or show it. 


OLIVER 


Patently, she’s mad about him. 


ALICE 
Mad! 


You haven’t seen that smooth brown hair! 
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OLIVER 


And he? Does he deserve her? 


ALICE 


Dotes on her! 
Thinks of her morning noon and night! 
Where is she? Is she well? Safe? Comfortable? 


ELIZABETH 


You think anxiety is proof of love? 

It may be proof of love’s disaster: 

Duty doubling duty’s care 

Because the passionate carefulness of the heart 
No longer rushes breathless.... 


WATER 


(Oliver flings out of his chair, paces the garden). 


OLIVER 


God! 
I’m famishing. Where are these pretty people? 
Do they exist? Or did Elizabeth 
Dream them in that elegant head 
To populate her Paradise, her island? 


ALICE 


Oh, they’re real enough, I’d call 
The J.B. Halseys real. Thick as 
Porterhouses, both of them. 


CHUCK 
The Keoghs. 


ALICE 


Oliver wouldn’t know the Keoghs; 
They’re just simple, decent people! 
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CHUCK 
From Milwaukee, 


ALICE 


From Milwaukee. 


OLIVER 


They must be something more than simple. 


CHUCK 
Why? 
OLIVER 
To live here. 


CHUCK 


Why, to live here? 


OLIVER 
Live in this Paradise of Elizabeth’ s? 


CHUCK 


What’s wrong with Paradise? 


OLIVER 
For saints, 
Nothing. 
CHUCK 
For simple, decent people, 
Even the decent have a right to happiness, 


OLIVER 
Oh, a right! You Americans 
Guarantee it somewhere, don’t you? 
All men have a right to happiness — 
You, the Keoghs, everybody. 
What if happiness laid claim to them? — 
It might, in Paradise, you know. 
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People who all their lives have lived 
Pursuing happiness, pursuing something 
More or farther off or brighter? 

In Paradise there’s nothing more. 
Everything that will be, is, 


ELIZABETH 
Is, and is everything! 
OLIVER 


They'd go mad. 
We all would — all of us. We’re all the same: 
We live by what’s still left to live for: 
Something in another life, 
Another love, another country, 
Even in another world, 
At least some other day. In Paradise 
Everything is here, is this: 
The ordinary heart can’t bear it. 
Suffering, yes: suffering we endure. 
But happiness! Happiness is long ago 
Or far away or not yet come to. 
Only a child or those like children, 
Meeting happiness in a summer’s door 
Can take it by the hand and run with it. 
The rest walk past it and remember, 


ELIZABETH 


Some walk past it and forget. 


OLIVER 


Your island, dear Elizabeth! Your island! 
Its Shakespeare’s parable all over. 
Enchanting music draws us through the sea, 
We glimpse an inexpressible happiness, 

We turn into the things we were — 

A duke, his daughter, attendants, gentlemen. 
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ALICE 


Oliver’d turn us into saints. 


OLIVER 


Saints of a far more rigorous discipline 
Than any the meek church acknowledges, 
Mexican Indians, Chinese poets. 

No ordinary saint can sit 

In sunlight at a door, like those 

Old Negro women of Elizabeth’s, 

Watch your compatriots at play or mine! 
Look at the Riviera! Strewn with them! 
The wreckage of the right to happiness 
In painted shirts and canvas trousers 
Drinking Pernod before breakfast, 

The possibility of Paradise so terrifies them! 


ALICE 


And our compatriots here? 


CHUCK 


They drink. 
A little. 
ALICE 
Chuck! 


CHUCK 


All right! They drink! 
Why not? It passes time. 


OLIVER 


Does it? 
Not if the place is what he called it, 
Time in Paradise never passes. 
The blessed live their lives awake. 
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ELIZABETH 


Each minute like the last that will be: 
Each like the first that ever was. 


OLIVER 


How wise the child is all at once. 


ALICE 
She’s had her glimpses of the garden; 
Who hasn't? 


(The brightening of the sky above the sea increases. Oliver 
stands with his back to it. They are silent). 


OLIVER 


Happiness is difficult. 
It takes a kind of courage most men 
Never are masters of, a kind of 
Innocent ruthlessness that lives 
Like leaves in the instant of the air; 
The courage just to be — to trust 
The wind that blows you. 


ELIZABETH 


Look! The moon! 
Its rising! 


OLIVER 
Do you think that fact, 
Elizabeth, deserves remark 
Just at this juncture of my discourse? 


ALICE 


How slow it lifts into the sky! 
Look at it, Oliver! Its marvellous, 
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OLIVER 


Dear girl, we have a moon in England. 


CHUCK 
Only you never see it. 
OLIVER 


Don’t we! 
Demure among her clouds, not strutting 
Naked like that tropical piece. 
Shameless the way she stares at us! 


ELIZABETH 


They say 
The moon feeds on our eyes, I think 
I never saw a moon more gluttonous.... 
I know I never saw one stranger: 
So still! Silver and intent and still! 
It burns like silence in a mirror. 


CHUCK 


' Because the wind has fallen, Listen! 
The Trade Wind almost never falls 
Night or day — not at this season. 


ALICE 
I hear a kind of murmuring in the sea — 


Between the slidings of the sea a syllable. 


ELIZABETH 
So still! So still! 


ALICE 


I’ve never known 
The world — the sea, the sky, the air — 
So still. 
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ELIZABETH 
Nor I, 


ALICE 
The palm leaves fill 

And fall as though not air but moonlight 
Gathered them and let them go. 


You know, it could be Paradise, it could be — 
This moment anyway. 


ELIZABETH 


It is! 
If only we ourselves awoke 
And trusted it, it could be. Even for 
Us! If we could take it.... Dared to.... 


CHUCK 
Take what? 
ELIZABETH 
Our lives! Our lives! Our lives! 


(Elizabeth crosses to the cliff’s edge, stands there looking 
out to sea). 


ALICE 


Turn your face up! Close your eyes! 

Feel the almost imperceptible movement 

Of cool and warm across your lids 

The moon makes touching you — the sliding moon. 
Something unimaginably beautiful 

Seems no farther from me than my hand 

Could reach, if I should lift one finger. 


OLIVER 


Alice is giddy from her fast. 
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ALICE 


Jeer if you please, You feel it too. 
I know you, Oliver. 
OLIVER 


All right, I’m giddy. 
Why not? If the moon is risen 
It must be — God knows what it must be — 
Ten? 
CHUCK 
Its half past eight. 


OLIVER 


Great God! 
And not a sign of them, No message. 
You don’t suppose this settlement of yours 
Has vanished at the clap of moonlight? 
Strange things happen in the wilderness. 
Remember Raleigh’s settlement at Jamestown? 
Gone — just gone — the table set, 
Food in the kitchens, and the place 
Deserted. Not a soul, Perhaps 
It wasn’t Raleigh, Even Jamestown, 


ELIZABETH 


Be quiet! Listen to the sky! 


OLIVER 


Or those deserted ships at sea 

Discovered drifting with their sails set, everything 
Neat, everything in order — a child’s 

Toy, the captain’s toddy, biscuits — 

Even the cat’s milk sweet and not 

One single soul aboard — no explanation — 
Nothing but the slapping sails, 

The groaning timbers... 
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ALICE 


And the little girl 
Crunching popcorn in the row behind you! 


CHUCK 


My guess would be they stopped at Peter's 
Meaning to have one drink and had 
Another and, just possibly, another. 


OLIVER 


It isn’t conceivable. I won’t believe you, 

People don’t sit down and drink 

While others hunger. No, they’re gone. 

Something — who knows what? — has tempted them 
Past the familiar safe stockade 

To those dark forests off beyond it — 

God have mercy on their souls! — 

Leaving the settlement uninhabited 

Save for ourselves; we few remaining. 


ELIZABETH 


What makes you think we’re safe inside, 

We others? That blazing moon could burn 
The whole stockade of certainty and leave us 
Ignorant in the wilderness, no matter 

How we'd built it out of words from home. 
Where would we hide our hunger then? 


CHUCK 


Oh, for God’s sake, no, Elizabeth, 

I hate those games; You know I hate them. 
_ Elizabeth is always asking 

Where?... When?... 
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OLIVER 


And you reply? 


CHUCK 
That’s it; I don’t.... 
ALICE 
Listen!.... Listen!..... 


Chuck, there’s something.... not the sea.... 


CHUCK 


Its them! They're coming! 


OLIVER 


Ah, they’re coming! 
How shall we welcome them, Elizabeth? — 
Sit here as though we’d finished dinner, 
Smoking our cigars, and rise, 
Polite in our restrained astonishment, 
And wait until the boldest chirps: 
«It was tonight, dear, wasn’t it? » 
And answer awfully; « It was! »? 


ALICE 


Oliver! He would! You know he would. 
Don’t encourage him Elizabeth. 


OLIVER 


You call that look encouragement? 
She hasn’t heard a word I’ve said. 


(Headlights swing across the arch; engines are cut off; voices). 
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CHUCK 


Anything you want to bet 
They feel no pain. 


OLIVER 


Those tell-tale voices! 
How hideously rum reveals 
The insipidity of its origins! 
Liquid sugar! Listen to them! 


(Keogh opens the gateway in the arch: his wife Sally pushes 
past him). 


Krocu 
God, boy, do I need a drink! 


SALLY 
What he means he needs another.... 
KEOGH 


OK! 
SALLY 


ee little drink. He’s beautiful! 
The way he wears that shirt, he’s beautiful! 
Isn’t he beautiful, Elizabeth? 


KrocH 


Boy, what I’ve been through! 


SALLY 


Just beautiful! 


KEocH 


Watching these goddam goofy idiots 
Gawk by the water while the moon 
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Came up and gawked at them, for Chri’sake! 
(Helen Halsey comes through the arch: then her husband). 


HELEN 


Dear Elizabeth, forgive us! 
We must be very, very late. 
Peter’s just behind. And Annie. 


KEocH 


Behind! He hasn't left that beach. 
Poor bastard’s stuck there staring at it 
Stiff as a jacked fish. Stiffer. 


SALLY 


Just 
Staring at it. 


CHUCK 


Staring where? 
What’s he staring at? 


SALLY 
Just staring. 
HELEN 
Standing staring. 
KEocH 


Wouldn’t let me 
Speak not even. 


SALLY 


Imagine that! 
Not even Harry even speak! 
Each of us just stood there staring. 
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CHUCK 
Where? At what? 


KEocH 


Beside the road there, 


HALSEY 


Where the road runs by the beach. 


HELEN 


The moon. We watched it rising. 


KrocH 
She did! 
Stopped us all beside the dune. 
HELEN 


No one knows how long we stood there. 


KrocH 
I do. I know. Ask me darling. 


HELEN 


All of us had silver glasses. 
CHUCK 
Glasses? 


SALLY 


Silver in the moon. 
Peter gave us silver glasses. 
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KErocH 


Keeps his cocktails in his car, 


The thoughtful bastard. 


HELEN 


All of silver. 
Oh, it was wonderful, Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH 


It sounds so, Do you know each other? 
This is Alice Liam, Sally: 

You know Alice, Sally, don’t you? 
Sally Keogh, Harry Keogh... 

Oliver, do you know the Halseys? 
This is Oliver Oren, Helen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keogh, Oliver. 


KEOGH 
Colonel Keogh! 
ELIZABETH 


Oh, I’m sorry. 
Colonel Keogh. 


KeEeocH 


Not at all.... 
Natural error. When the wars are ended 
Who remembers the poor soldiers? 


HALSEY 


The poor soldiers seem to, Colonel. 


SALLY 
Particularly colonels. 
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CHUCK 


Oh 
Generals remember pretty well: 
Generals remember all the generals. 


KerocHu 


You can go to Hell, the lot of you. 


ELIZABETH 


Why did he stay there, Harry? 


Kerocu 
Who? 
ELIZABETH 
Peter. 
KeEocH 


The beauty of the night! 
Imagine that! At his age! Stuck there 
Staring at the island in the moon 
As though he’d never seen it till that moment! 


OLIVER 
Had he? 


KEocH 


This is his seventh year! 
It wasn’t only Peter either. 
Know what Halsey here was saying? 


HALSEY 


Forget it! 
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KErocH 


Don’t you wish I would? 
Don’t you? Halsey here was saying: 
« Yes! » Like that.... « Yes! ».... « Yes ».... 
Staring at the moon-rise: « Yes! »..... 


HELEN 


Its true. I never saw him look so — 
Not even at Hyannisport that summer. 
I don’t know what he meant. 


KerocH 


Nor him: 
He doesn’t either. 


HALSEY 


No! Forget it. 


HELEN 


I wish he’d looked at me like that: 


Just once. 


SALLY 
Like what? 


HELEN 

Oh, like a man.... 
Who sees the whole of his desire. 
HALSEY 


You don’t know what you’re saying, Helen. 


HELEN 


A man who saw his whole desire, 
Near as the world was in that moon, 
Might get it. 
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OLIVER 


Yes. And where would he be? 


ELIZABETH 
Here. 


OLIVER 
Or his desire? 


ELIZABETH 


Here. 


KErocH 


They’re tight as mountain ticks, the lot of them. 


SALLY 


They’re crazy, everybody’s crazy, 
Craziest night I ever saw, 

Like Paris, who was that was saying 
Lets go crazy, dear, in Paris? 

Who? We did too, we went crazy, 
Just like Paris only rum, 

I like rum, want to know what J did? 
Want to know what little Sally 

Did? 


KeEocu 


Quiet! You’re a big girl now: 
You’re forty-seven. 


SALLY 


I kept saying, 
I’m beautiful! I’m beautiful! 


KrocH 


Shut up, I said. I meant it! 
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SALLY 
Oh, 
I stood there naked by the water.... 
I mean.... 
I stood there.... 
(Silence). 
KrEocH 


What she means 
She’s had one coke too many. 
ELIZABETH 
Does she? 
I think she means that she was beautiful! 
SALLY 


Elizabeth, you flatterer! 


ELIZABETH 


It isn’t flattery. 
Why are you frightened to remember? 


SALLY 
I’m not! 


ELIZABETH 


You are. You'd rather think 
What Harry thinks — that you were drunk — 
Than know what you knew then. 


SALLY 


Elizabeth! 


I don’t know what you mean. 
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ELIZABETH 


I think you 


(There is an awkward silence). 


CHUCK 


Lets go indoors: 
The Bolts will be along. We'll have 
That drink the Colonel needs indoors. 


KrocH 
And how he needs it! 
OLIVER 


Poor dear Alice, 
Tottering for lack of food. 


ALICE 


I thought 
You'd fainted, Oliver. I couldn’t hear you. 


SALLY 


I want Elizabeth to answer me. 
Elizabeth has made me cry.... 
I don’t know why she did. 


ELIZABETH 


It isn’t 
You. Its all of us. We face our lives 
_ Like young girls in a gallery of mirrors. 
Some glittering, unexpected moment 
Shows us our images and we shriek 


With childish, hysterical laughter, caught 
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Naked in the simplicity of ourselves.... 
You needn't stare at me. You know it — all of you. 


HELEN 


Dear Elizabeth! Its the island! 
People say things on an island — 
Things they never meant to say: 
They feel so far off.... 


ELIZABETH 


Yes, and see 
Things they never meant to see 
And tell themselves they’ve never seen them! 
We shouldn’t live here, any of us. 
We're out of place in so much light! 
The green volcano in those hills 
Could drown us in a flood of fire 
And we’d go under giggling. 


CHUCK 
Sweet 
Love! How violent you are! 
ELIZABETH 


Go in. I'll follow you, Please go. 
Forgive me. 


CHuUcK 
Come and get it! 
(From the door) 


Ice 
Cold! Coals of ice! 


(They straggle in, awkwardly and rather self-consciously. 
Elizabeth walks to the cliff’s edge over the sea and stands 
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leaning against a palm trunk. The headlights of a car sweep 
the archway against the moon and are switched off. Snatches 
of phonograph music drift out over the sound of the sea, and, 
occasionally, voices). 


KeocH (off) 
God that’s good! What did he call it? 
Hatsey (off) 


Coals of ice. 
ALIcE (off) 


Elizabeth’s volcano. 
SALLY (off) 


Elizabeth’s volcano! 
Cuuck (off) 


Right! Where is she? 
Elizabeth! 
(He comes to the door calling) 
Elizabeth! 
HELEN 


Don’t pester her. 


(In the door beside him) 


Even hostesses must have their moments. 


CHUCK 
What a woman of the world you are. 
HELEN 


Your world, Chuck? 
CHUCK 


And what a woman. 
You smell like almonds, Only warmer. 
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HELEN 


Don’t! Please don’t! Oh, I know 


Its nothing to us — either of us: 
Just the usual salute. It isn’t 
That.... 

CHUCK 

What is it, then? 
HELEN 
Its me: 

I don’t know who I am. I don’t 
Know! 

CHUCK 


You want a man should show you? 


HELEN 


Please! I mean it Chuck. I heard 

Something that frightened me beside the water. 
There wasn’t any sound at all — 

No sound at all and yet I heard 

Ravishing laughter on the sea 

Like negresses: in love they say 

They shriek with laughter.... it was horrible! 

I stood there staring at the moon and heard 
Ravishing laughter on the water.... 

I don’t know what I am, I don’t know.... 


HAtsey (off) 


Pull the door shut, will you? 


HELEN 


.... anything. 
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HALSEY 


The Colonel hates the moon.... 


(Chuck and Helen turn back into the room pulling the door 
to. Peter and Ann Bolt enter through the archway. Peter 
stops in the blazing moonlight in the garden turning away 
from the door and the chatter of voices). 


ANN 


Peter, we’re terribly late. Please come. 


PETER 


You go. I need time.... It takes 
Time. 
ANN 


What does? What takes time? 
I don’t understand you, Peter. 
What takes time? You’ve changed so. 


PETER 
Have I? 
I wish I knew I had. 


ANN 
Peter! 
You don’t — can’t — mean that, Peter! 
PETER 


Changed into something that can live. 


ANN 


Live! 
PETER 


Live here, Live in this island. 
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ANN 


You couldn’t bear it. Not the island. 

Not a night like this. I know you; 

Oh, my dear, how well I know you. 

You need to earn your life to live in it 
Even though the earning cost you 

All your lifetime and yourself. 

I know those obstinate hounds you ride to. 
I hear them whimpering in your sleep 
Night after night. 


PETER 


For Christ’s sake, Annie! 
I said — if there were words to say it.... 


ANN 


Tell me. Try to tell me, Peter. 


PETER 


I said that what I suddenly understood 


There in the moonlight, on the beach, was — 


This is what it is! Just this! — 

Not something afterward or elsewhere. 
You live it or you don’t, but what you 
Live or don’t live is just this: 

This, this moment now, this moon now.... 
This man here on an island watching. 


(He turns away from her). 


I understood it as you understand 

A knife blade driven in your side: 

The way you understand in dreams 
That waken in a giddiness of certainty. 
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ANN 


That passes when you waken, 


PETER 


Yes! 
Yes! God, Annie, you’re so sensible! 


ANN 


I saw the moon too, rising. 


PETER 


You?.... 
All my life I’ve lived tomorrow 
Waiting for my life to come: | 
Promises to come true tomorrow, 
Journeys to begin tomorrow, 
Mornings in the sun tomorrow, 
Books read, words written, 
All tomorrow. Cities visited. 
Even this fever of the sleepless heart 
Slept away tomorrow..... all of it. 


ANN 


Truth to be told at last tomorrow. 


PETER 


We cling so to the skirts of suffering 

Like children to their mothers — hold 
The hand that hurts our hand for fear 
We'll lose ourselves unless it hurts us! — 
Making a virtue of our cowardice: 
Pretending that a sense of sin and shame 
Is holier than the happiness we fumble, 
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ANN 


What is it that you have to do? 


PETER 
To do? 
ANN 
What is it? 
PETER 


I don’t know. 


ANN 


And so there is.... is something, Peter? 


PETER 
I need to know the thing I know. 


I need to think a little. 


ANN 
Yes. 


I'll go. Come when you can. 
PETER 


I promise. 


ANN 
Promise! If we only could.... 
(Ann opens the door of the house, there is a burst of voices). 
CHUCK (off) 
There they are! 
SALLY (off) 


There she is! 
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KeEocuH (off) 


Where’s 
Peter for the love of God? 


ANN (entering) 


Coming. 
He’s coming. Do forgive us, Chuck.... 
Elizabeth.... Where is she?.... all of you. 


(The door closes. Elizabeth comes into the moonlight). 


PETER 
Elizabeth! 


ELIZABETH 


I didn’t mean to startle you. 
The rest of them went in. I couldn’t. 


PETER 
We're dreadfully late. Its all my fault. 
I’m sorry. 
ELIZABETH 


Don’t be. Island chickens 
Cook forever without noticing; 
All you need to do is baste them. 
Island diners baste themselves. 


PETER 
You heard? 


ELIZABETH 


I couldn’t help it. 


PETER 


When the wind 
Fell and that sudden silence of the moon 
Touched everything.... 
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ELIZABETH 


With silver.... 


PETER 
Yes, 


With silver.... where were you? 


ELIZABETH 


Beside 
The palms there at the little table — 
Alice and Oliver and Chuck and [. 


PETER 


I was on that beach beside the water 
Drinking — I don’t know — making drinks, 
Talking the usual idiotic nonsense, 

Thinking nothing at all: certainly 

Nothing that would change a life.... 

And you? You too? Beside that palm tree? 


ELIZABETH 


As though I'd started out of sleep. 


PETER 


Yes. As one would start from sleep. 

I stood and I was there! As though 

I'd turned a corner suddenly and come — 
I don’t know where but come there. Oh, 
As though I’d ended and begun. 


ELIZABETH 


I know. 
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PETER 


Even the glass between my fingers 

Glittered in that fiery silent moon 

And such a surge of happiness went over me 
Everything was possible. 


ELIZABETH 


I thought of 
You. 


PETER 


Only when I thought of you — 
Only then did that inexplicable happiness 
Take form and meaning and grow capable.... 


ELIZABETH 


WATER 


Of breath. 


PETER 
Of breath. 


ELIZABETH 
Its strange. 


PETER 


Its very strange 
After all these years of silence. 


ELIZABETH 


Perhaps we’ve known too long in silence 
Ever to find voices now. 

We've kept our questions in the dark so deep 
Like prisoners that they have no voices. 


PETER 


And yet they’ve learned to speak. 
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ELIZABETH 


But how? 


PETER 


Who knows? The moon rose and the time was 


Now. 


ELIZABETH 


Happiness was always now, 
Happiness is real — the only 
Real reality that any of us 
Ever have glimpses of. The rest — 
The hurt, the misery — all vanishes, 
Only the blinding instant left us. 


PETER 


Why does it take so long to know? 
We tell our miserable creeping hearts 
Men aren’t made for happiness. 


ELIZABETH 
The world is. 
PETER 


I never knew it till tonight. 


ELIZABETH 


This world is. And we two in it. 


PETER 


Answerable to the loveliness of our lives: 
To nothing else. 
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ELIZABETH 
To nothing else. 
(They touch each other). 
PETER 


Removed by some enchantment not of change 
To this... this instant.... this forever... 
Never to go back. 


ELIZABETH 


No! Never! 


PETER 


Promise me. 


ELIZABETH 


I promise you.... If we should turn 
Even our hearts to look behind us.... 


PETER 


Even our hearts would turn to salt, 
Come! 
ELIZABETH 
W here? 
PETER 


No matter where. 


Anywhere but through that door.... 


ELIZABETH 
And back. 


PETER 
And back. 


(They cross to the archway. Elizabeth stops in the gate). 
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ELIZABETH 


There’s wind again. 
Look! The clouds have crossed the moon. 


PETER 
Hurry! Hurry! 


(The house door blows open in a gust of wind. The voices 
rise). 


Cuuck (off, shouting) 


Soup’s on! Soup’s on! 


Keocu (off, singing) 


Dinner’s over; supper’s cookin’ 
Old Dan Tucker just stand there lookin’.... 


PETER 
That’s my car there. Can you see? 
Wait, (ll pull the gate shut. 
ELIZABETH (off) 


Come! 


HELEN (in the door) 


Elizabeth was in the garden, wasn’t she? 
There they are. There’s Peter anyway. 
Where’s your Annie, Peter? 


Satty (in the door) 


Where’s 


Annie? 
HELEN 


Can’t you hear me, Peter? 
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Krocu (in the door) 


Old Dan Tucker just stand there lookin’.... 


SALLY 
The wind is up. He doesn’t hear us, 
Peter, Peter, Where’s Annie, Peter? 
PETER (the gate still open) 


She’s in the house. 


HELEN 


She isn’t though. 
She came and looked and vanished. 


SALLY 
Looked! 
She didn’t even look. She stood there 
Smiling at the floor — just smiling. 


When I spoke to her she was gone. 


(Oliver, Alice, Halsey and Keogh come out into the garden). 


OLIVER 


A miracle, my friends, has happened. 
Dinner has been announced, It may be, 
After such protracted suffering, 

The word conveys no meaning. Dinner! 


SALLY 


Peter, they saw her on the cliff. 


PETER 


The cliff? . 
HELEN 


She’s not there now. 
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PETER 


What cliff? 


SALLY 


Outside that window of Elizabeth’s 

Where everything pitches off into the sea. 
There’s not five feet of level rock 
Between the window sill and.... 


KeEeocH 


Listen! 
What are you telling the poor guy! 
Ann’s all right. She always will be. 


HALSEY 


Of all the women in God’s world 
Ann would be the last to.... 


SALLY 


W hat? 
Go on and say it! 


KeEeocH 


You goddam girls! 
You make my tooth ache where it shouldn’t. 
You’re acting like a pair of mischievous, 
Wild, half-witted, crazy children 
Trying to terrify yourselves 
By scaring all of us, 


SALLY 


Drop dead! 
And not from any cliff top either: 
Just drop! 
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HALSEY 
Sally! 
SALLY 


All right! — 
‘Sally!’ What’s got into everybody? 
You know the cliff as well as I do. 
There’s one way out: its through the room. 


OLIVER 


She might have come and we not noticed. 
Those coals of ice of Chuck’s demand 
The most meticulous concentration. 

I leaned across the cliff’s edge, looking. 


SALLY 


There wasn’t anything at all — not anything, 
Only the moonlight on those black 

Enormous surges when they shattered: 

They say they come from Africa, those surges. 


KEocH 
I swear to God I'll beat you, Sally. 


(Peter turns toward the door of the house, walks a few steps, 
runs. The door swings in the wind after him). 


HELEN 


He doesn’t believe you, gentlemen. 


SALLY 


Why should he? 


Some things you have to see yourself. 
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KerocH 


You mean the things that haven’t happened! 


(Elizabeth has come back through the gate. They do not 


see her). 


HELEN 


How can you know they haven’t happened? 


HALSEY 


Not by looking in the sea 
For dead girls’ bodies! 


HELEN 
I think you’re heartless, 
Both of you! Heartless! Heartless! 
ELIZABETH 


Helen! 
What is it, Helen? 
HELEN 


Oh, Elizabeth: 
Its Annie.... 
SALLY 


Annie’s gone. She’s gone. 


HELEN 


They saw her on the cliff.... 


HALSEY 


Be quiet! 
Will you be quiet, both of you? 


ELIZABETH 


Where’s Peter? - 
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SALLY 


He’s gone to look for her. 


ELIZABETH 


Gone back? 


SALLY 


Back? 


ELIZABETH 


It doesn’t matter. Gone. 


Keocu 


The whole thing’s 
Nonsense! Peter knows its nonsense. 


(Peter comes slowly out of the door of the house). 


SALLY 


All right — Ask him! There he is. 


PETER 


She’s in the kitchen. Cooking. 


OLIVER 


Bless her! 


PETER 


Something went wrong with the potatoes, 


KerocH 


There you have it, Sal, God damn you! 
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SALLY 


Kiss me, I forgive you, darling. 


OLIVER 
Bless the woman! The potatoes! 


(Elizabeth has begun to laugh, a high, clear, sudden peal 
that turns into an hysterical sobbing sound and breaks off. 
Peter crosses to the wall above the sea). 


HELEN 


Nothing has happened. Its all right. 


ELIZABETH 
I know. 


HELEN 
Nothing. Nothing at all. 
(The door opens. Chuck is standing there with a cocktail 
shaker in his hand). 
CHUCK 


Supper’s over: breakfast’s cooking. 


OLIVER 


Shall we break bread? 


ELIZABETH 


At least there’s bread — 
And salt. 


OLIVER 


And Ann’s potatoes. 
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ELIZABETH 


Yes, 
And Ann’s potatoes. Are you coming, Peter? 


(They go in. The door is pulled shut. There is the same 
chatter of indistinguishable voices over the playing of the 
phonograph. The moon, clear of the rushing clouds, shines 
white and still on the house front and the garden). 


CURTAIN. 
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CHAPTER J 


Death is always the same, but each man dies in his own 
way. For J. T. Malone it began in such a simple ordinary way 
that for a time he confused the end of life with the beginning 
of a new season. The winter of his fiftieth year was an un- 
usually cold one for the Southern town — with icy, pastel 
days and radiant nights. The spring came violently in middle 
March, and Malone was lazy and peaked during those days 
of early blossoms and windy skies. He was a pharmacist and, 
diagnosing spring fever, he prescribed for himself a liver 
and iron tonic, Although he tired easily, he kept to his 
usual routine: he walked to work and his pharmacy was 
one of the first businesses open on the main street and he 
closed the store at six. He had dinner at a restaurant down- 
town and supper at home with his family. But his appetite 
was finicky and he lost weight steadily. When he changed 
from his winter suit to a light spring suit, the trousers hung, 
in folds on his tall, wasted frame. His temples were shrunken 
so that the veins pulsed visibly when he chewed or swallowed 
and his Adam’s apple struggled in his thin neck. But Malone 
saw no reason for alarm; his spring fever was unusually severe 
and he added to his tonic with the old-fashioned course of 
sulphur and molasses — for when all was said and done the. 
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old remedies were the best. The thought must have solaced 
him for soon he felt a little better and started his annual 
vegetable garden. Then one day as he was compounding a 
prescription he swayed and fainted. He visited the doctor 
after this and there followed some tests at the city hospital. 
Still he was not much worried; he had spring fever and the 
weakness of that complaint, and on a warm day he had 
fainted — a common, even natural thing. Malone had never 
considered his own death except in some twilight, unreckon- 
ed future, or in terms of life insurance. He was an ordinary, 
simple man and his own death was a phenomenon. 

Dr. Kenneth Hayden was a good customer and a friend 
who had his office on the floor above the pharmacy and the 
day the reports were due on the tests Malone went upstairs 
at two o’clock. Once he was alone with the doctor he felt 
an undefinable menace. The doctor did not look directly at 
him so that his pale, familiar face seemed somehow eyeless. 
His voice as he greeted Malone was strangely formal. He 
sat silent at his desk and was handling a paper knife, gazing 
intently at it as he passed it from hand to hand. The strange 
silence warned Malone and when he could stand it no longer 
he blurted: 

« The reports came in — am [ all right? » 

The doctor avoided Malone’s blue and anxious gaze, 
then uneasily his eyes passed to the open window and fixed 
there. « We have checked carefully and there seems to be 
something unusual in the blood chemistry », the doctor said 
finally in a soft and dragging voice. 

A fly buzzed in the sterile, dreary room and there was 
the lingering smell of ether. Malone was now certain some- 
thing serious was wrong and, unable to bear with the silence 
or the doctor’s unnatural voice, he began to chatter against 
the truth, «I felt all along you would find a touch of anemia. 
You know I was once a med student and I wondered if my 
blood count was not too low ». 

Dr. Hayden looked down at the paper knife he was 
handling on the desk. His right eyelid twitched. « In that 
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case we can talk it over medically ». His voice lowered and 
he hurried the next words. « The red blood cells have a 
count of only 2.15 million so we have an intercurrent anemia. 
But that is not the important factor. The white blood cells 
are abnormally increased — the count is 208,000 ». The doctor 
paused and touched his twitching eyelid. « You probably 
understand what that means ». 

Malone did not understand. Shock had bewildered him 
and the room seemed suddenly cold. He understood only that 
something strange and terrible was happening to him in 
the cold and swaying room. He was mesmerized by the paper 
knife that the doctor turned in his stubby, scrubbed fingers. 
A long dormant memory stirred so that he was aware of 
something shameful that had been forgotten, although the 
memory itself was still unclear. So that he suffered a parallel 
distress — the fear and tension of the doctor’s words and 
the mysterious and unremembered shame. The doctor’s hands 
were white and hairy and Malone could not bear to watch 
them fooling with the knife, yet his attention was mysterious- 
ly, compelled. 


-«I can’t quite remember », he said helplessly. « It’s 
been a long time and J didn’t graduate from medical school ». 

The doctor put aside the knife and handed him a thermo- 
meter. « If you will just hold this underneath the tongue — » 
He glanced at his watch and walked over to the window 
where he stood looking out with his hands clasped behind 
him and his feet placed well apart. 

« The slide shows a pathological increase in the white 
blood cells and intercurrent anemia. There is a preponderance 
of leucocytes of a juvenile character. In short — » The doctor 
paused, re-clasped his hands and for a moment stood on 
tiptoe. « The long and short of it is we have here a case 
of leukemia ». Turning suddenly, he removed the thermo- 
meter and read it rapidly. 

Malone sat taut and waiting, one leg wrapped around 
the other and his Adam’s apple struggling in his frail throat. 
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He said: «I felt a little feverish, but I kept thinking it was 
just spring fever ». 

«Id like to examine you. If you will please take off 
your clothes and lie down a moment on the treatment 
table — » 

Malone lay on the table, gaunt and pallid in his naked- 
ness and ashamed. 

« The spleen is much enlarged. Have you been troubled 
with any lumps or swellings? » 

« No », he said. « I’m trying to think what I knew about 
leukemia. I remember a little girl in the newspapers and 
the parents had her Christmas in September because she was 
expected soon to die ». Malone stared desperately at a crack 
in the plaster ceiling. From an adjacent office a child was 
crying and the voice, half strangled with terror and protest, 
seemed not to come from a distance, but to be part of his 
own agony when he asked: « Am I going to die with this 
— leukemia? » 

The answer was plain to Malone although the doctor 
did not speak. From the next room the child gave a long, 
raw shriek that lasted almost a full minute. When the 
examination was over Malone sat trembling on the edge of 
the table, repulsed by his own weakness and distress. His 
narrow feet with the side callouses were particularly loath- 
some to him and he put on his grey socks first. The doctor 
was washing his hands at the corner wash-basin and for some 
reason this offended Malone. He dressed and returned to 
the chair by the desk. As he sat stroking his scant, coarse hair, 
his long upper lip set carefully against the tremulous lower 
one, his eyes febrile and terrified, Malone had already the 
meek and neuter look of an incurable. 

The doctor had resumed his motions with the paper 
knife, and again Malone was fascinated and obscurely distress- 
ed; the movements of the hand and knife were a part of 
illness and a part of some mysterious and half-remembered 
shame. He swallowed and steadied his voice to speak. . 

« Well, how long do you give me, Doctor? » — 
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For the first time the doctor met his gaze and looked 
at him steadily for some moments. Then his eyes passed 
on to the photograph of his wife and two small boys that 
faced him on his desk, « We are both family men and in your 
case I know I would like to know the truth. I would get my 
affairs in order ». 

Malone could scarcely speak, but when the words came 
they were loud and rasping: « How long? » 

The buzzing of a fly and the sound of traffic from the 
street seemed to accent the silence and the tension of the 
dreary room, «I think we might count on a year or fifteen 
months — it’s difficult to estimate exactly ». The doctor’s 
white hands were covered with long black strands of hair 
and they fiddled ceaselessly with the ivory knife, and 
although the sight was somehow terrible to Malone he could 
not take his attention away. He began to talk rapidly: 

«It’s a peculiar thing. Until this winter I had always 
carried plain, straight life insurance. But this winter I had 
it converted to the sort of policy that gives you retirement 
pay — you've noticed the ads in the magazines. Beginning 
at 65 you draw two hundred dollars a month all the rest 
of your life. It’s funny to think of it now ». After a broken 
laugh, he added, « the company will have to convert back 
to the way it was before — just plain life insurance. Metro- 
politan is a good company and I’ve carried life insurance for 
nearly twenty years — dropping a little during the depression 
and redeeming it when I was able. The ads for the retirement 
plan always pictured this middle-aged couple in a sunny 
climate — maybe Florida or California. But I and my wife 
had ‘a different idea. We had planned on a little place in 
Vermont or Maine. Living this far South all your life you 
get pretty tired of sun and glare — » 

Suddenly the screen of words collapsed and, unprotected 
before his fate, Malone wept. He covered his face with his 
broad acid-stained hands and fought to control his sobbing 
breath. 


The doctor looked as though for guidance at the picture 
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of his wife and carefully patted Malone’s knee. « Nothing 
in this day and age is hopeless. Every month science discovers 
a new weapon against disease. Maybe soon they will find a 
way to control diseased cells. And meanwhile everything 
possible will be done to prolong life and make you comfort- 
able. There is one good thing about this disease — if anything 
could be called good in this situation — there is not much 
pain involved. And we will try everything. I’d like you to 
check in at the city hospital as soon as possible and we can 
make some transfusions and try X-ray. It might make you 
feel a whole lot better ». 

Malone had controlled himself and patted his face with 
his handkerchief. Then he blew on his glasses, wiped them, 
and put them back on. « Excuse me, I guess I’m weak and 
kind of unhinged. I can go to the hospital whenever you want 
me to ». 

Malone entered the hospital early the next morning and 
remained there for three days. The first night he was given 
a sedative and he dreamed about Dr. Hayden’s hands and 
the paper knife he handled at his desk. When he awoke he 
remembered the dormant shame that had troubled him the 
day before and he knew the source of the obscure distress 
he had felt in the doctor’s office. Also he realized for the 
first time that Dr. Hayden was a Jew. He recalled the memory 
that was so painful that forgetfulness was a necessity. The 
memory concerned the time when he had failed in medical 
school in his second year. It was a Northern school and there 
were in the class a lot of Jew grinds. They ran up the grade 
average so that an ordinary, average student had no fair 
chance. The Jew grinds had crowded J. T. Malone out of 
medical school and ruined his career as a doctor — so that 
he had to shift over to pharmacy. Across the aisle from him 
there had been a Jew called Levy who fiddled with a fine 
blade knife and distracted him from getting the good of 
the class lectures. A Jew grind who made A plus and studied 
in the library every night until closing time. It seemed to 
Malone that also his eyelid twitched occasionally. The realiz- 
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ation that Dr. Hayden was a Jew seemed of such importance 
that Malone wondered how he could have ignored it for so 
long. Hayden was a good customer and a friend — they had 
worked in the same building for many years and saw each 
other daily. Why had he failed to notice? Maybe the doctor’s 
given name had tricked him — Kenneth Hale. Malone said 
to himself he had no prejudice, but when Jews used the 
good old Anglo-Saxon, Southern names like that, he felt it 
was somehow wrong. He remembered that the Hayden chil- 
dren had hooked noses and he remembered once seeing the 
family on the steps of the synagogue on a Saturday. When 
Dr. Hayden came on his rounds Malone watched him with 
dread — although for years he had been a friend and cus- 
tomer, It was not so much that Kenneth Hale Hayden was 
a Jew, as the fact that he was living and would live on — 
he and his like — while J. T. Malone had an incurable 
disease and would die in a year or fifteen months, Malone 
wept sometimes when he was alone. He also slept a great 
deal and read a number of detective stories. When he was 
released from the hospital the spleen was much receded, 
although the white blood cells were little changed. He was 
unable to think about the months ahead or to imagine death. 

Afterwards he was surrounded by a zone of loneliness, 
although his daily life was not much changed. He did not 
tell his wife about his trouble because of the intimacy that 
tragedy might have restored; the passions of marriage had 
long since winnowed to the preoccupations of parenthood. 
That year Ellen was a high school senior and Tommy was 
eight years old. Mrs. Malone was a gray-haired energetic 
woman — a good mother and also a contributor to the family 
finances. During the depression she had made cakes to order 
and at that time it had seemed to him right and proper. 
She continued the cake business after the pharmacy was out 
of debt and even supplied a number of drug stores with 
neatly wrapped sandwiches with her name printed on the 
band. She made good money and gave the children many 
advantages — and she even bought some Coco-Cola stock. 
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Malone felt that was going too far; he was afraid it would 
be said that he was not a good provider and his pride was 
affronted. One thing he put his foot down on: he would 
not deliver and he forbade his children and his wife to 
deliver. Mrs. Malone would drive to the customer and the 
servant — the Malone servants were always a little too young 
or too old and received half-wages — would scramble from 
the automobile with the cakes or sandwiches. Malone could 
not understand the change that had taken place in his wife. 
He had married a girl in a chiffon dress who had once fainted 
when a mouse ran over her shoe — and mysteriously she 
had become a gray-haired housewife with a business of her 
own and even some Coco-Cola stock. He lived now in a 
curious vacuum surrounded by the concerns of family life — 
the talk of High School graduation, Tommy’s violin recital, 
and a seven-tiered wedding cake — the daily activities swirled 
around him as dead leaves ring the center of a whirlpool, 
leaving him curiously untouched. 

In spite of the weakness of his disease Malone was rest- 
less. Often he would walk aimlessly around the streets of 
the town — down through the shambling, crowded slums 
around the cotton mill, or through the Negro sections, or 
the middle class streets of houses set in careful lawns. On 
these walks he had the bewildered look of an absent-minded 
person who seeks something but has already forgotten the 
thing that is lost. Often, without cause, he would reach out 
and touch some random object; he would veer from his route 
to touch a lamp post or place his hands against a brick wall. 
Then he would stand transfixed and abstracted. Again he 
would examine a green-leaved elm tree with morbid attention 
as he picked a flake of sooty bark. The lamp post, the wall, 
the tree would exist when he was dead and the thought was 
loathsome to Malone. Also, there was a further confusion — 
unable to acknowledge the reality of approaching death, 
the conflict led to a sense of ubiquitous unreality. Sometimes, 
and dimly, Malone felt he blundered among a world of in- 
congruities in which there was no order or conceivable design. 
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Malone sought comfort in the church. When tormented 
by the unreality of both death and life, it helped him to 
know that the First Baptist Church was real enough. The 
largest church in town, taking up half a city block near the 
main street, the property on off-hand reckoning was worth 
about two million dollars. A church like that was bound to 
be real. The pillars of the church were men of substance and 
leading citizens. Butch Henderson, the realtor and one of 
the shrewdest traders in the town, was a deacon and never 
missed a service from one year to the next — and was Butch 
Henderson a likely man to waste his time and trouble on 
anything that was not as real as dirt? The other deacons 
were of the same calibre — the president of the Nylon Spin- . 
ning Mill, a railroad trustee, the owner of the leading depart- 
ment store — all responsible and canny men of business whose 
judgement was foolproof. And they believed in the church 
and the hereafter beyond death. Even T. C. Wedwell, one 
of the founders of Coco-Cola and a multimillionaire had left 
the church $ 500,000 for the construction of the right wing. 
T. C. Wedwell had the uncanny foresight to put his faith 
in Coco-Cola — and T. C. Wedwell had believed in the 
church and the hereafter to the tune of half a million dollars 
bequeathal. He who had never made a bad investment had 
so invested in eternity. Finally, Fox Clane was a member. 
The old judge and former congressman — a glory to the 
State and the South — attended often when he was in town 
and blew his nose when his favorite hymns were sung. Fox 
Clane was a churchman and believer and Malone was willing 
to follow the old judge in this as he had followed him in 
his politics. So Malone went faithfully to church, 

One Sunday in early April Dr. Watkins delivered a 
sermon that impressed Malone deeply. He was a folksy 
preacher who often made comparisons to the business world 
or sports. The sermon this Sunday was about the salvation 
that draws the bead on death. The voice rang in the vaulted 
church and the stained windows cast a rich glow on the con- 
gregation. Malone sat stiff and listening and each moment 
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he expected some personal revelation, But, although the 
sermon was long, death remained a mystery, and, after the 
first elation he felt a little cheated when he left the church. 
How could you draw a bead on death? It was like aiming 
at the sky. Malone stared up at the blue, unclouded sky 
until his neck felt strained. Then he hurried towards the 
pharmacy. 

That day Malone had an encounter that upset him 
strangely, although on the surface it was an ordinary happen- 
ing. The business section was deserted, but he heard foot- 
steps behind him and when he turned a corner the footsteps 
still followed. When he took a short-cut through an unpaved 
alley the steps no longer sounded, but he had the uneasy 
sense of being followed and glimpsed a shadow on the wall. 
He turned so suddenly that he collided with his follower. He 
was a colored boy that Malone knew by sight and in his 
walks he seemed always to run across him. Or perhaps it 
was always because he noticed the boy whenever he saw him 
because of his unnatural appearance. The boy was medium 
sized with a muscular body and sullen in repose. Except for 
his eyes he looked like any other colored boy. But his eyes 
were bluish-grey, and set in the dark face they had a bleak, 
violent look. Once having seen those eyes, the rest of the 
body seemed also unusual and out of proportion. The arms 
were too long, the chest too broad — and the expression 
alternating from emotional sensitivity to deliberate sullen- 
ness. The impression on Malone was such that he did not 
think of him in harmless terms as a colored boy — his mind 
automatically used the harsh term — bad nigger, although 
the man was a stranger to him and as a rule he was lenient 
in such matters. When Malone turned and they collided, the 
nigger steadied himself but did not budge, and it was Malone 
who stepped back a pace. They stood in the narrow alley 
and stared at each other. The eyes of both were of the same 
grey-blue and at first it seemed a contest to out-stare each 
other. The eyes that looked at him were cold and blazing 
in the dark face — then it seemed to Malone that the blaze 
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flickered and steadied to a look of eerie understanding. He 
felt that those strange eyes knew that he was soon to die. 
The emotion was so swift and shocking that Malone shuddered 
and turned away. The stare had not lasted more than a full 
minute and there was no seeming consequence — but Malone 
felt that something momentous and terrible had been ac- 
complished. (He walked unsteadily the remaining length 
of the alley and was relieved to find ordinary friendly faces 
at the end). He was relieved to get out of the alley and enter 
his safe, ordinary, familiar pharmacy. 

The old judge often stopped by the pharmacy to have 
a drink before Sunday dinner, and Malone was glad to see 
that he was there already, holding forth to a group of cronies 
who stood before the fountain counter. He greeted his 
customers absently but did not linger. The electric fans on 
the ceiling churned the mixed odors in the place — the 
syrupy smells from the fountain with the bitter medicinal 
smells from the compounding section in the rear. 

« Be with you in a minute, J. T. », the old judge inter- 
rupted himself to say as Malone passed on his way to the 
back room. He was an enormous man with a red face and a 
rough halo of yellow-white hair. He wore a rumpled linen 
white suit, a lavender shirt, and a tie adorned with a pearl 
stick pin and stained with a coffee spot. His left hand had 
been damaged by a stroke and he rested it cautiously on the 
counter edge. This hand was clean and slightly puffy from 
disuse — while the right one, which he used constantly as 
he talked, was dingy-nailed and he wore a star sapphire on 
the ring finger. He was carrying an ebony cane with a silver 
crooked handle. The judge finished his harangue against the 
Federal Government and joined Malone in the compounding 
section. 

It was a very small room, separated from the rest of- 
the store by a wall of medicine bottles, There was just enough 
room for a rocking chair and the prescription table. Malone 
had brought out a bottle of burbon and unfolded a desk 
chair from a corner. The judge crowded the room until he 
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lowered himself carefully in the rocking chair. The smell 
of sweat from his huge body mingled with the smell of castor 
oil and disinfectant. The whiskey splashed lightly against 
the bottom of their glasses when Malone poured. 

« Nothing is so musical as the sound of pouring burbon 
for the first drink on a Sunday morning. Not Bach or Schubert 
or any of those masters that my grandson plays —» The 
old judge sang: 

« Oh, whiskey is the life of man — Oh whiskey! Oh, 
Johnny! » 

He drank slowly, pausing after each swallow to move his 
tongue in his mouth and take a little after-swallow. Malone 
drank so quickly that the liquor seemed to blossom in his 
belly like a rose. 

« J. T., have you ever stopped to consider that the South 
is in the vortex of a revolution almost as disastrous as the 
war between the states? » Malone had not considered, but 
he turned his head to one side and nodded gravely as the 
judge went on; « The wind of revolution is rising to destroy 
the very foundations on which the South was built. The poll 
tax will soon be abolished and every ignorant Nigra can 
vote. Equal rights in education will be the next thing. 
Imagine a future where delicate little white girls must share 
their desks with coal black niggers in order to learn to read 
and write. A minimum wage law may be forced on us that 
will be the death knell of the rural South. Imagine paying 
a passel of worthless field hands by the hour. The Federal 
Housing Projects are already the ruination of the real estate 
investors. They call it slum clearance — but who makes the 
slums, I ask you? The people who live in slums make the 
slums themselves by their own improvidence. And, mark 
my words, those same Federal apartment buildings — modern 
and Northern as they are — will be turned into a slum in 
ten years time ». 

Malone listened with the trustful attentiveness that he 
had given the sermon at church. His friendship with the 
judge was one of his great prides. He had known the judge 
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all of his life and often hunted at his place during the hunting 
season — he was there the Saturday and Sunday before the ~ 
death of the judge’s only son. But this special intimacy had 
flowered after the judge’s illness — when it seemed for a 
time that the old congressman was finished politically. Malone 
would visit the judge on Sundays bringing a mess of turnip 
greens from his garden or a certain water-ground cornmeal 
that the judge liked. Sometimes they would play poker — 
but usually the judge would talk and Malone would listen. 
At these times he felt near the center of power — almost 
as though he, too, was a congressman. When the judge was 
up and around he came often on Sunday to the pharmacy 
and they would drink together in the compounding room. 
If Malone ever had misgivings about the ideas of the old 
judge, he smothered them immediately. For who was he to 
cavil with a congressman? And if the old judge was not 
right who could be right? And now that he was running for 
congress again Malone felt that the responsibility would be 
where it ought to be and he was content. 

With the second drink the judge brought out his case 
of cigars and Malone prepared both of them because of the 
judge’s handicap. The smoke rose in straight lines to the 
low ceiling and broke there. The door to the street was open 
and a slice of sunlight made the smoke clouds opalescent. 

«I have a serious request to ask you», Malone said. 
«I want to draw up my will ». 

« Always glad to oblige you J. T. Is there anything 
particular? » 

« Oh, no, just the usual thing — but I want it done as 
soon as you can get around to it ». He added in a flat voice, 
« The doctors say I don’t have too long to live ». 

The judge stopped rocking and put down his glass. 
« Why, what on earth! What’s wrong with you, J. T.? » 

Malone was speaking of his illness for the first time and’ 
the words somehow relieved him. « Seems I have a blood 
disease ». 

« A blood disease! Why, that’s ridiculous — you have 
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some of the best blood in this state. I well remember your 
father who had his dry-good and notion store on the corner 
of Twelfth and Main. And your mother I remember, too — 
she was a Wheelwright. You have the best blood in this 
county in your veins, J, T., and never forget that ». 

Malone felt a little chill of pleasure and pride that passed 
almost immediately. « The doctors — » 

« Oh, doctors — with all due respect to the medical 
profession I seldom believe a word they say. Never let them 
intimidate you. Some years ago when I had that little seizure 
my doctor, — Doc Tatum over at Flowering Branch — began 
this alarmist talk. No liquor or cigars or even cigarettes. 
Seemed like I had better learn to pick a harp or shovel 
coal ». The judge’s right hand plucked on imaginary strings 
and made a shovelling gesture. « But I spoke up to Doc 
and followed my own instincts. Instincts, that’s the only 
thing a man can follow. And here J am as hale and hearty 
as a man my age could wish to be. And poor Doc, the irony, 
I was a pall bearer at his funeral. The irony was that Doc 
was a confirmed teetotaller who never smoked — although 
he occasionally enjoyed a chew. A grand fellow and a glory 
to the medical profession, but like every man-jack of them 
alarmist in judgement and fallible. Don’t let them intimidate 
you; J. T. ». 

Malone was comforted and as he began another drink 
he began to consider the possibility that Hayden and the 
other doctors had made a mistaken diagnosis. « The slide 
showed it was leukemia. And the blood count showed a 
terrible increase in the leucocytes ». 

« Leucocytes? » asked the judge. « What are they? » 

« White biood cells ». 

« Never heard of them ». 

« But they’re there ». 

The judge massaged the silver handle of his cane. « If 
it was your heart or liver or even your kidneys I could under- 
stand your alarm. But an insignificant disorder like too many 
leucocytes does seem a little far-fetched to me. Why I’ve lived 
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for nearly seventy-five years without ever considering if I 
have any of those leucocytes or not ». The judge’s fingers 
curved with a reflexive movement and as he straightened 
them again, he looked at Malone with wondering, blue eyes. 
« All the same it’s a fact you look peaked these days. Liver 
is excellent for the blood. You ought to eat crisp fried calves 
liver and beef liver smothered in onion sauce. It’s both tasty 
and a natural cure. And sunlight is a blood moderator. I 
bet there’s nothing wrong with you that sensible living and 
a spell of Milan summer won’t cure ». The judge lifted his 
glass, « And this is the best tonic — stimulates the appetite 
and relaxes the nerves. J. T., you are just tense and in- 
timidated ». 

« Judge Clane ». 

Grown Boy had entered the room and stood there wait- 
ing. He was the grandson of Verrily, the old colored woman 
who worked for the judge, and he was a tall, fat boy of 
sixteen who did not have his share of sense. He wore a light 
blue suit that was too tight for him and pointed, tight shoes 
that made him walk in a gingerly, crippled way. He had a 
cold and, although a handkerchief showed in his breast 
pocket, he wiped his running nose with the back of his 
hand. 

« It’s Sunday », he said. 

The judge reached in his pocket and gave him a coin. 

As Grown Boy limped eagerly toward the fountain he 
called back in a sweet slow voice: « Much obliged, Judge 
Clane », 

The judge was looking at Malone with quick, sad glances 
but when the pharmacist turned back to him he avoided 
his eyes and began to massage his cane again. 

« Every hour — each living soul comes closer to death — 
but how often do we think of it. We sit here having our 
whiskey and smoking our cigars and with each hour we 
approach our final end. Grown Boy eats his cone without 
ever wondering about anything. Here I sit, a ruin of an old 
man, and death has skirmished with me and the skirmish 
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has ended in a stalemate. I am a stricken field on death’s old 
battleground. For fifteen years, since the death of my son, 
I have waited. ‘Oh, Death where is thy victory now?’ The 
victory was won that Christmas afternoon when my son took 
his own life ». 


«I have often thought of him», Malone said. « And 
grieved for you ». 


« And why — why did he do it? A son of such beauty 
and such promise — not yet twenty-one and graduated Cum 
Laude at the University. He was going to take his law degree. 
And with a beautiful young wife and a baby already on the 
way. He was well-to-do — even rich — that was the zenith 
of my fortunes. For a graduation present I gave him Sereno 
for which I had paid forty thousand dollars the year before 
— almost a thousand acres of the best peach land. He was 
the son of a rich man, fortune’s darling, blessed in all ways, 
at the threshold of a great career. That boy could have been 
president — he could have been anything he wanted. Why 
should he die? 

Malone said cautiously, « Maybe it was a fit of melan- 
cholia ». 

«« The night he was born I saw a remarkable falling 
star. It was a bright night and the star made an arc in the 
January sky. Missy had been eight hours in labor and I had 
been grovelling before the foot of her bed, praying and cry- 
ing. Then Doc Tatum collared me and jerked me to the door, 
saying: ‘Get out of here you obstreperous old blunderbuss — 
get drunk in the pantry or go look at the sky’. And when 
I looked at the sky I saw the arc of that falling star and it 
was just then that Johnny, my son, was born ». 

« No doubt it was prophetic ». Malone said. 


« Later on I bustled into the kitchen — it was four 
o’clock — and fried Doc a brace of quail and cooked grits. 
I was always a great hand at frying quail ». The judge paused 
and then said timidly. « J. T., do you know something un- 
canny? » 
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Malone watched the tears on the judge’s face and did 
not answer. 

« That Christmas we had quail for dinner instead of the 
usual turkey. Johnny, my son, had gone hunting the Sunday 
before. Ah, the patterns of life — both big and small ». 

To comfort the judge Malone said: « Maybe it was an 
accident. Maybe Johnny was cleaning his gun ». 

«It wasn’t his gun. It was my pistol ». 

«I was hunting at Sereno that Sunday before Christmas. 
It was probably a fleeting depression ». 

« Sometimes I think it was — ». The judge sobbed aloud 
and Malone patted his arm until the sobbing ceased, and the 
judge was able to speak again. « It was to spite me ». 

« Oh, no! Surely not, Sir. It was some depression that 
no one could have seen or controlled ». 

« Maybe », said the judge, « but that very day we had 
been quarrelling ». 

« What about it? Every family quarrels ». 

« My son was trying to break an axiom ». 

« Axiom? What kind of axiom ». 

« It was about something inconsequential. It was a case 
about a black man; it was my duty to sentence ». 


« You are just blaming yourself needlessly », Malone 
said. 

« We were sitting at the table with coffee and cigars 
and French cognac — the ladies were in the parlor — and 
Johnny got more and more excited and finally he shouted 
something to me and rushed upstairs. We heard the shot a 
few minutes later ». 

« He was always impetuous », 

« None of the young people these days seem to consult 
their elders, My son up and got married after a dance. He 
woke up his mother and me and said: ‘Mirabelle and I are 
married’, They had eloped to a Justice of the Peace, mind 
you. It was a great grief to his mother — although later it 
was a blessing in disguise ». 
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« Your grandson is the image of his father », Malone 
said. 

« The living image. Have you ever seen two boys so 
shining? » 

« It must be a great comfort to you ». 

The judge mouthed his cigar before he answered : 
« Comfort — anxiety — he is all that is left». 

«Is he going to study for the law and enter politics? » 

« No! » the judge said violently. « I don’t want the oy. 
in law or politics ». 

« Jester is a boy who could make his career in anything Ds 
Malone said. 

« Death », said the old judge «is the great treachery. 
J. T., you feel the doctors believe you have a fatal disease. 
I don’t think so, although with all due respect to the medical 
profession, the doctors don’t know what death is — who can 
know? Even Doc Tatum. I, an old man, have expected death 
for fifteen years. But death is too cunning. When you watch 
for it and finally face it it never comes. It corners around 
sideways. It slays the unaware as often as it does the ones 
who watch for it. Oh, what, J. T.? What happened to my 
radiant son? » 

« Fox », Malone asked, « do you believe in the eternal 
life? » 

«I do as far as I can encompass the thought of eternity. 
I know that my son will always live within me, and my 
grandson wthin him and within me. But what is eternity? » 

« At church », Malone said, « Dr. Watkins preached a 
sermon on the salvation that draws a bead on death ». 

« A pretty phrase — I wish I had said it. But no sense 
at all». He said finally, « No, I don’t believe in eternity 
as far as religion goes. I believe in the things I know and 
the descendants who come after me. I believe in my fore- 
bearers, too. Do you call that eternity? » 

Malone asked suddenly, « Have you ever seen a blue- 
eyed Nigra? » 

« A Nigra with blue eyes you mean? » 
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Malone said, «I don’t mean the weak-eyed blue of old 
colored people. I mean the grey-blue of a young colored boy. 
There’s one like that around this town, and today he startled 
me ». 

The judge’s eyes were like blue bubbles and he finished 
his drink before he spoke, « I know the nigger you’re think- 
ing of ». 

« Who is he? » 

« He’s just a nigger around the town who’s of no interest 
to me. He gives massages and caters — a jack-of-all-trades. 
Also he is a well-trained singer — a graduate of singing school 
at Tuskeegee Institute ». 

Malone said, «I ran into him in an alley behind the 
store and he gave me such a shock ». 

The judge said, with an emphasis that seemed at the 
moment peculiar to Malone. « Lincoln Turner, that’s the 
nigger’s name, is of no interest to me. However, I’m thinking 
of taking him on as a houseboy because of the shortage of 
help ». 

« I never saw such strange eyes », Malone said. 

« A wood’s colt », the judge said, « something wrong 
between the sheets. He was left a foundling in the Holy 
Ascension Church, A talented singer my grandson says ». 

Malone felt that the judge had left some tale untold but 
far be it from him to pry into the manifold affairs of so 
great a man. 

« Jester — Speaking of the devil — » 

John Jester Clane stood in the room with the sunlight 
from the street behind him. He was a slight, limber boy of 
sixteen with auburn hair and a complexion so fair that the 
freckles on his upturned nose were like cinnamon sprinkled 
over cream. The glare brightened his red hair but his face 
was shadowed and he shielded his wine-brown eyes against 
the glare. He wore blue jeans and a striped jersey, the 
sleeves of which were pushed back to his delicate elbows. 

«Down, Tige », Jester said. The dog was a brindle 
boxer, the only one of its kind in town. And she was such a 
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fierce looking brute that when Malone saw her on the street 
alone he was afraid of her. 

«I soloed, Grandfather », Jester said in a voice that was 
lifted with excitement. Then, seeing, Malone, he added 
politely, « Hey, Mr. Malone, How are you today? » 

Tears of remembrance, pride and alcohol came to the 
judge’s weak eyes. « Soloed did you, Darling? How did it 
feel? » 

Jester considered a moment. « It didn’t feel exactly like 
I had expected. I expected to feel lonely and somehow proud. 
But I guess I was just watching the instruments. I guess I 
just felt — responsible ». 

« Imagine, J. T. », the judge said, « a few months ago 
this little rapscallion just announced to me that he was taking 
flying lessons at the airport. He’d saved his own money and 
already made the arrangements for the course. But with not 
so much as a by-my-leave. Just announced, ‘Grandfather, I am 
taking flying lessons’ ». The judge stroked Jester’s thigh. 
« Didn’t you, Lambones ». 

The boy drew up one long leg against another. « It’s 
nothing to it. Everybody ought to be able to fly ». 

« What authority prompts the young folks these days 
to act on such unheard of decisions? It was never so in my 
day or yours, J. T. Can’t you see now why I am so afraid? » 

The judge’s voice was grieving, and Jester deftly remov- 
ed his drink and hid it on a corner shelf. Malone noticed 
this and was offended on the judge’s behalf. 

«It’s dinner time, Grandfather. The car is just down 
the street ». 

« The judge rose ponderously with his cane and the dog 
started to the door. « Whenever you’re ready, Lambones ». 
At the door he turned to Malone. « Don’t let the doctors 
intimidate you, J. T. Death is the great gamer with a sleeve 
of tricks. You and I will maybe die together — while follow- 
ing the funeral of a twelve year old girl». He pressed his 
cheek to Malone and crossed the threshold to the street. 

Malone went to the front of the place to lock the main 
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door and there he overheard a conversation. « Grandfather, 
I hate to say this but I do wish you wouldn’t call me “Lam- 
bones’ or ‘Darling’ in front of strangers ». 

At that moment Malone hated Jester. He was hurt at 
the term ‘stranger’, and the glow that had warmed his spirit 
in the presence of the judge was darkened instantly. In the 
old days ‘hospitality had lain in the genius of making every- 
one, even the commonest constituents at a barbecue, feel that 
they belonged. But now-a-days the genius of hospitality had 
disappeared and there was only isolation. It was Jester who 
was a ‘stranger’ — he had never been like a Milan boy. He 
was arrogant and at the same time over-polite. There was 
something hidden about the boy and his softness, his bright- 
ness seemed somehow dangerous — it was as though he re- 
sembled a silk-sheaved knife. 

The judge did not seem to hear his words. « Poor, J. T. », 
he said as the door of the car was opened, « It’s such a shock- 
ing thing ». 

Malone quickly locked the front door and returned to 
the compounding room. 

He was alone. He sat in the rocking chair with the com- 
pounding pestle in his hands. The pestle was gray and smooth 
with use. He had bought it with the other fixtures of the 
pharmacy when he had opened his business twenty-five years 
ago. It had belonged to Mr. Greenlove — when had he last 
remembered him? — and at his death the estate sold the 
property. How long had Mr. Greenlove worked with this 
pestle? And who had used it before him?... The pestle was 
old, old and indestructible. Malone wondered if it wasn’t a 
relic from Indian times. Ancient as it was, how long will 
it still last? The stone mocked Malone. 

He shivered. It was as though a draught had chilled him, 
although he noticed that the cigar smoke was undisturbed. 
As he thought of the old judge a mood of elegy softened 
his fear. He remembered Johnny Clane and the old days at 
Sereno. He was no stranger — many a time he had been a 
guest at Sereno during the hunting season — and once he had 
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even spent the night there. He had slept in a big fourposter 
bed with Johnny and at five in the morning they had gone 
down to the kitchen and he still remembered the smell of 
fish roe and hot biscuits and the wet dog smell as they break- 
fasted before the hunt. Yes, many a time he had hunted with 
Johnny Clane and had been invited to Sereno, and he was 
there the Sunday before the Christmas Johnny died. And 
Miss Missy would sometimes go there, although it was mainly 
a hunting place for boys and men. And the judge, when 
he shot badly, which was nearly all the time, would complain 
that there was so much sky and so few birds. Always there 
was a mystery about Sereno even in those days — but was 
it the mystery of luxury that a boy born poor will always 
feel? As Malone remembered the old days and thought of 
the judge now — in his wisdom and fame and inconsolable 
grief — his heart sang with love as grave and sombre as the 
organ music in the church. 

As he stared at the pestle his eyes were brilliant with 
fever and fear and, transfixed, he did not notice that from 
the basement underneath the store there was a knocking 
sound. Before this spring he had always held to a basic 
rhythm about life and death — the bible rhythm of the four 
score years and ten. But now he dwelt on the inexplicable 
deaths. He thought of children, exact and delicate as jewels 
in their white satin coffins. And that pretty singing teacher 
who swallowed a bone at a fish fry and died within the hour. 
And Johnny Clane, and the Milan boys who died during 
the first war and the last. And how many others? How? Why? 
He was aware of the knocking sound in the basement. It 
was a rat — last week a rat had overturned a bottle of 
asafetida and for days the stench was so terrible that his 
porter refused to work in the basement. There was no rhythm 
in death — only the rhythm of the rat, and the stench of 
corruption. And the pretty singing teacher, the blond young 
flesh of Johnny Clane — the jewel-like children — all ended 
in the liquefying corpse and coffin stench. He looked at the 
pestle with a sick surprise for only the stone remained. 
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There was a footstep on the threshold and Malone was 
so suddenly unnerved that he dropped the pestle. The blue- 
eyed nigger stood before him, holding in his hand some- 
thing that glinted in the sun. Again he stared into those 
blazing eyes and again he felt that look of eerie understand- 
ing and sensed that those eyes knew that he was soon to die. 

«1 found this just outside the door », the nigger said. 

Malone’s vision was dimmed by shock and for a moment 
he thought it was the paper knife of Dr. Hayden — then 
he saw it was a bunch of keys on a silver ring. 

« They’re not mine », Malone said. 

«I noticed Judge Clane and his boy was here. Maybe 
they’re theirs ». The nigger dropped the keys on the table. 
Then he picked up the pestle and handed it to Malone. 

« Much obliged », he said. « Ill enquire about the keys ». 

The boy went away and Malone watched him jay-walk 
across the street. He was cold with loathing and hatred. 

As he sat holding the pestle there was in him enough 
composure to wonder at those alien emotions that had veered 
so violently in his once mild heart. He was split between 
love and hatred — but what he loved and what he hated was 
unclear, For the first time he knew that death was near him. 
But the terror that choked him was not caused by the know- 
ledge of his own death. The terror concerned some myster- 
ious drama that was going on — although what the drama 
was about Malone did not know. The terror questioned what 
would happen in those months that glared upon his number- 
ed days. 

There was the rhythm of the rat. « Father, Father, help 
me », Malone said aloud. But his father had been dead for 
these long years. When the telephone rang Malone told his 
wife for the first time that he was sick and asked her to 
drive to the pharmacy and take him home. Then he sat 
stroking the stone pestle as a sort of comfort as he waited. 
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AGAMEMNON 
(A. D. M. G. for Archibald MacLeish) 


Nox nocti indicat scientiam 
tl TWH VO Ceduatdov gotw 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


AGAMEMNON, Emperor of Greece 

CassANpRA, Princess of Troy, his prisoner and his mistress * 
CLYTEMNESTRA, Empress of Greece, Agamemnon’s wife 
AEGISTHUS, Clytemnestra’s lover, Agamemnon’s cousin 
AEGON, Poet to the court of Clytemnestra 


Morris, Leader of the council of regency 
PHILO, Second Regent-councillor 

Diresas, Third Regent-councillor 
GnatuHo, Fourth Regent-councillor 


Eupouus of Crete, an outlaw 
Marinas, a Greek woman 
MENO, a friend of Aegisthus 
XANTHIS, Meno’s sister 


A TROJAN oar-slave, various Guards, a Herald, slaves. 


* Cassanpra’s line: «It is a fearful thing to love what death can 
touch », is taken from a gravestone in a Vermont cemetery. The Amer- 
ican poet, Josephine Jacobson, told my friend, Dr. Charles Page Smith 
of it; and he told me. 
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ACT I, SCENE ONE 

Four o’clock, the afternoon of a day in late April. The 
throne-room of the Palace of the Atrides. In the center of the 
stage stands the Lion-Throne, on a platform of three steps 
which runs the length of the stage. To stage-left of the throne, 
a broad window-opening through which sky and distant hills 
can be seen. To stage-right of the throne, a small door (lead- 
ing to the private apartments of the Queen). On stage-level, 
to stage-right of the throne, a table: and to stage-left, a 
large double-door (leading to the long stairs which front the 
Palace and give on the inner courtyard), At the table to 
stage-right, the four Councillors of Greece, seated in judicial 
state: Moeris, the chief; Gnatho, Dipsas, and Philo. They 
are men in their late sixties. To stage-right of them, facing 
them obliquely, an old man in a camp-chair: Eubolus of 
Crete, the outlaw. On either side of him, middle-aged guards 


at rigid attention. 
Morris 
The prisoner will stand. 
EUBOLUS 
I cannot stand. 


(Pause. The councillors look at each other). 


Morris 


Is there any legal cause why this court’s sentence 
May not be now pronounced upon you? 


EUBOLUS 
Yes: 
What jurisdiction over felony 
Does this court have? 


Morris 


Full jurisdiction. 
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EUBOLUS 


Oh? 
I understood this was a mere committee 
Instituted here ten years ago 
By our somewhat... murderous, though stately, king 
To keep the streets clean and the fresh troops coming 
When he struck out for Troy. 


Morris 


We overlook 
Deliberate sedition on your part 
Since that’s the charge of which you stand convicted. 
You know this city’s under martial law 
And that the Queen and we are military regents, 
Just as you know the law you violated 
Falls within the interest of state 
And therefore falls within our jurisdiction. 


EUBOLUS 


Then yowve no right to pass this sentence on me 
Until the Queen returns, 


Moeris 


We've every right. 
Before her highness left for the cenotaph, 
She asked to see the record of your case. 
She was so disgusted when she’d read half through it, 
She left it in eur hands to sentence you. 


EUBOLUS 


She left it in your hands... I see it now. 

The seven days of sessions in my case, 

The Queen was excluded somehow from this room; 
And Aegisthus sent off on that wild-goose chase 
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After fresh troops, when none are to be had. 
You’re cool. You chose this day yourselves. 

The documents you showed the Queen this morning 
Were, in some places, carefully excised — 

This, you said, ’s no ordinary outlaw: 

There’s not a sailor rolled, a shipment hijacked, 
A scared judge bribed, a young girl forced to hire 
But this old paralytic pulls the strings — 

You left out every reference to sedition, 

For so you will persist in naming truth, 

And sent that woman off again this year 

To parade around her daughter’s empty tomb. 
Grief for the girl she thinks died peacefully 

In her loving father’s arms, and guilt that she 
These past three years has died 

Another kind of death in another’s arms. 

Why, you’re worse than me — 


(The councillors have looked down at the table during 
this speech. Pause. Moeris looks up). 


Morris 


Eubolus of Crete, 
Is there any legal cause why this court’s sentence 
May not be here and now pronounced upon you? 


(Eubolus brushes his eyes with his right hand in a gesture 
of desperate annoyance. Pause). 


Have you anything to say in your behalf 
Before the sentence of this court’s pronounced, 
And public justice vindicated? 


EUBOLUS 


What? 
What’s public justice? It’s a private world 
You and [I are men of, Councillors. 
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My business too is secrets; I’ve made my way 
By knowing what I know. I too keep silence, 
Although my end is somewhat less abstruse 
Than this of yours, Lord Councillors of Greece. 
My end’s to keep alive. 


(Gnatho casts a veiled look at the guards). 


Dipsas 


Surely, not blackmail! 


EuBoLus 


Oh, my lord Dipsas, let's not call it that. 

We'll call it a barter of safe-conducts, shall we? 
Commute the death in your eyes to banishment, 
And I'll hobble the death in me for good and all. 


(Moeris looks veiledly towards the guards. They stand 
unmoved, still at strict attention). 


MoerIs 


Do you think this the first time we’ve been threatened? 


EUBOLUS 


I should think you’d know I’m shrewder far than that, 
Lord Moeris. It’s not your safety, sirs, 

That I’m prepared to warrant. It’s the king’s. 

Shall we dismiss these guards? 


GNATHO 


No need for that. 


Dipsas 


Why must we listen to this rigmarole? 
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EusoLus 
— My lords, 

It isn’t only for my twisted legs 
Men call me Spider. I have spun a web 
Informs me as it feeds me. Even here 
I’ve come to know three things you do not know, 
Three things of vital interest in your peace — 
Her majesty, by some sick discipline, 
Reading those altered documents of yours, 
Showed you a face unaltered — Her son Orestes 
Left the Palace half-past six this morning 
« Never to return ». The reason why, you know 
The second’s this — The war in Troy... is over. 
It has been for three weeks. Your watchmen 
Will wait out there tonight as they have a year 
And think the wait is futile once again, 
When suddenly, near dawn, the telegraph fire 
Will race to outstrip the naked sun — the third! 
That fire will announce both Troy’s defeat 
And our illustrious emperor’s return — 
It’s archer’s weather, clear, the wind behind; 
His arrow of a ship makes straight for Greece. 
It’s up to you to name the God who sends it: 
The sophisticate child who hunts with comic malice, 
Or the handsome one who strikes the proud heart low. 
Apollo or Eros. You can name the God — 


GNATHO 
Now tell me, in your fondest dreams, did you 
Expect we would believe a word of this? 


EuBoLUS 


Hold me here until tomorrow morning; 

And when the fire leaps from bluff to bluff, 
Send me a runner down to Deck Street fast 
For certain men who'll bring me up a litter. 
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If you do this I'll give agreed on signals 

That will report the Queen’s discovery. 

That for ten years she has believed a lie. 

And I'll be out of Argos and towards home 

With that black wind the night bleeds giving way. 


(Pause). 


Morris 


Since there’s no legal cause why this court’s sentence 
May not be here and now pronounced upon you, 

It is the judgement and the sentence of this court 
That for the crime of treacherous sedition 

When the first stur of evening breaks the sky 

Above the Spider Peak, you be brought down 

By the Captain and the night-watch of this city 
From the place where you now lie, to the steep stairs 
That front the temple of the Three Avengers, 

And there your head be struck off, and your body 
Flung down the stairs. And Eubolus of Crete, 
Though we of earth can show you little mercy, 

May those beneath outdo us; and may you 

Drink from that river where the dead drink rest 
And pass to those flowers that lay grief asleep — 


(Eubolus almost sobs the following two lines). 


EUBOLUS 


The day to come will demonstrate the truth 
Of what I say, Lord Councillors of Greece... 


(The Councillors sit unmoved). 


I’m seventy years old, a murderer, 

A pandar, and a thief. If it were for that, 

The sentence you have passed on me were passed, 

I should die more satisfied than I have lived. 

But that I who have bought and sold the human soul 
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Should die a martyr for the truth — that sickens! 
For [ll tell you something else you won’t believe: 
I’ve led the only life that I could lead, 

And it was prouder in its way than yours — 
We’re all born poor, sirs. It’s a starving world: 
Each man must embrace his own peculiar hunger: 
The murderer starves for justice, the whore for love, 
The thief for an inviolable home — 

You may set a triple guard at every gate, 

Make entrance fatal, truth will breach this wall! 
Carry me out I see there is no use; 

And I’ve an hour or so of light and sound 

Before the long black silence. They’ll sing for me, 
As I’m carried up the stairs, cheap passing songs 

T hey like to sing a month or so and forget; 

The mountebanks will play me flatted horns, 

The jugglers dance in rudimentary state 

To that sad music mocks their poor attempt 

To use their flesh in all but a losing grace. 

Carry me out. 

The life I’ve led, I’ve led these sixty years 
Because I would not beg. I won’t start now. 


(Pause. The guards maintain their rigid attention). 


PHILO 


Give him a hand there. What’s the matter with you? 


EUBOLUS 


Thank you, Lord Philo. May God give you strength. 


CURTAIN. 
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SCENE TWO 


Five o’clock the same afternoon. The hold of the galley 
of Agamemnon. Piles of bales stand around. In front of the 
bales, a dim lamp at his head, a soldier lies on his belly. 
His feet are bare. He is covered with a ragged black cloak. 
His left cheek rests on his left hand; he faces the audience. 
Voices are heard from behind the bales: a woman’s voice in 
normal conversational tones; a man’s, in a kind of frantic 
whisper. A soldier of about 25 enters, followed by a dark 
young woman of about 28. The soldier wears full uniform; 
the woman, a veil and cloak. 


CASSANDRA 


Give me your hand. The footing here’s a puzzle. 
I cannot find my way. And I’m as blind 

As any other stumbler in the dark, 

As blind and brittle, whatever you may have heard 
About the Trojan witch. 


First SOLDIER 
Here is the man. 
CASSANDRA 
Turn up that lamp. 
First SoLpIER 


I dare not, ma’am. I dare not. 


CASSANDRA 


How in the name of god can I help this man 
If I cannot see him? 


First SOLDIER 
Look, ma’am, I’ve turned it up; 


Only please speak lower. 
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CASSANDRA 


Lift that thing off him. 


First SOLDIER 
He’s naked, ma’am. 


CASSANDRA 


Is this what you call Greek reason? 


First SoLpIeR 
Oh, I don’t know — 


CASSANDRA 


Go to it. Yes. Get angry — 
I never had a half-thing in my house, 
Speyed dogs or paper ivy — I can’t abide 
A man who in an act of decency 
Trembles it may be taken for rebellion. 
All love is dangerous. Lift that thing, I tell you — 
Who did this to him? I can see the bone. 
God, how he stares at me. Shock has him speechless. 


(The soldier who entered with Cassandra kneels facing 
her over the body of his comrade. Cassandra takes some 
things from a basket she has been carrying under her cloak. 
She hands the basket over to the soldier who sets it down). 


First SOLDIER 
Please, ma’am. 
CASSANDRA 


Still frightened? What's this all about? 


First SOLDIER 


If you can’t be quieter, we’ll have to leave. 
You just don’t know the chance I’m taking, ma'am. 
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What is it he can possibly have said 

Could drive the King to loose the butcher on him 

That flayed him this way — 

(The soldier on the floor starts at the touch of her swab). 

No. Wait, soldier, wait! 

I'll have you on your feet in time tomorrow 

To make it off the ship with the rest; don’t worry. 

I'll leave a ring with your friend here, the sick rabbit 

Will keep you in Argos for a week or two. 

You won’t want to go home until you’re healed — 

If you look at me like that you'll make me cry. 

Say something soldier. What is it you did? 


First SOLDIER 


It was last night. Remember, ma’am; the King — 
Sent down that skin of wine for us to drink 
And told us to prepare to disembark 
Tomorrow at five. He drank too much, this man. 
He... said something. 
CASSANDRA 
What was it that he said? 

(The soldier on the floor starts again). 
Here, hold his shoulders down. It hurts, I know. 
It will not hurt tomorrow — Unstop this flask — 
Whom did he speak of? 


Fist SOLDIER 
Ma’am, of Iphigenia. 
CASSANDRA 


Of Iphigenia, Agamemnon’ s daughter? 
Shame, man: she’s dead, And what could she have done, 


Young as she was, to make a dirty story — 
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First SoLpIER 


Yes, ma’am. That’s it. He told bad lies about her. 


CASSANDRA 


My god, but he’s an anxious tattle-tale; 

I’m sure there must be more to it than that — 

Won’t you defend yourself? — 

(The soldier on the floor starts at the question). 

Courage, my friend... 

Well, well, Don’t talk unless you really want to. 

I know what it is to long for dignity 

Till you grow silent with the longing... Yes — 

You take this veil, and fold it in four times; 

He can’t be left here with that black thing on him. 


(The soldier takes the veil and folds it. Cassandra lays 
the veil on the prostrate soldier’s back. She rises removing 
her cloak, and covering the soldier with it). 


CASSANDRA 


It’s wet here. He will have to have this cloak. 


First SOLDIER 


If Agamemnon notices — 


CASSANDRA 


Then let him — 
There, soldier, there. It's done. The wounds will heal, 
Though the insult done the flesh will never. I know. 
The body’s a tyrant; and will not forget — 
Let us go back now. 


First SoLpier 


Thank you very much, 


(Cassandra takes a step or two towards the exit in the 
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back; then suddenly turns and addresses the soldier on the 


floor). 
CASSANDRA 


When you get back wherever you are from, 
Remember me to those around you there, 

And show that blood-stained veil to them, and say, 
« This is Cassandra’s veil, poor Paris’s sister, 

She was a prisoner on the ship with me. 

We both were prisoners — y Won’t you say goodbye 
To show me you'll forgive me the disgrace 

Of lying subject to my stranger’s hand 

Like some hurt animal? Cat got your tongue? 


SECOND SOLDIER 


Uhh — Uhh — Uhh — 


First SOLDIER 


The truth is, madam — they've torn out his tongue, 


CASSANDRA 


Oh, Oh — then it’s the other story he told! 
Soldier, for god’s sake, get me out of here — 


(Cassandra runs toward the bales, the soldier attempting 


to catch her and restrain her), 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE THREE 


A few minutes later. The cabin of Agamemnon. The 
Emperor sits on a hide-stool working over papers on a table 
before him. He is a man in his late fifties with long, black, 
grizzled hair. Cassandra enters at his right. He hears her 
step; but doesn’t look up. Behind him, in the shadows, to 
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the left, a hammock. Above it, a window through which the 
sky and a far landfall can be seen. 
AGAMEMNON 


Out taking a turn, my dear? 
(He still doesn’t look up; keeps working on the papers). 


Out taking a turn? 
(He looks up). 


Why, where’s your cloak and veil? You'll catch your death. 
(Pause. She looks at him intently). 


Now what’s the matter? 


CASSANDRA 


I have seen the man. 


AGAMEMNON 
Have you, my dear? We will not speak of that. 


(He makes an elaborate pretence of losing interest; goes 
back to his papers). 


CASSANDRA 


I tell you, Agamemnon, that we must. 

You think that man you’ve made an animal 
Lies crippled only in the hold below? 

That isn’t true. He gibbers in your blood. 
Though you refuse to hear that gibbering now, 
The time will come when only that will remain. 


(He looks up). 
AGAMEMNON 


What do you mean? What had to be done, I did. 
Do you think that for an insult made to me 
I would command that maiming? No, Cassandra. 
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This house I’ve dared to raise is a threatened house: 
All is in jeopardy. It is as much 
The mouse’s small and downy skull 
Butting against the laths I have to fear 
As the copper-head ram that pounds the gates. 
This is no little dynasty I have built, 
Built at no small expense of soul. 
An insult made to me is made to it. 
CASSANDRA 
The soldier told me he’d insulted her — 


AGAMEMNON 
What soldier’s that? 


CASSANDRA 


I’m not so mad as to tell you — 
Kill them, Agamemnon; Oh, don’t maim them. 
In Troy we would have killed him there and then 
For all the sentimentality you assign us... 


(He goes back to his papers with a shrug). 


The soldier told me he’d insulted her. 


AGAMEMNON 


Why don’t you use your gift of clairvoyance 
To get at the truth of it? The soldier lied. 


(Pause, He keeps working on his papers. She sits down). 


CASSANDRA 


What's that you’re working on? 


AGAMEMNON 


Accounts. Accounts. 
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CASSANDRA 
How much do you pay the butcher who did that? 


(He stiffens with anger, throws his stylus down, and fixes 
her with a stare). 


AGAMEMNON 


It looks so simple, doesn’t it, where you sit? 
What can you know in your convent piety 

Of the agony we feel, who act. Who act! 

Who do not spend our greatness in negation 

Of the mind’s promptings, but achieve its ends, 
And with these ends a hard bought permanence. 


CASSANDRA 


Don’t talk to me of the permanence of the mind. 
Can’t you remember the rubbish we set sail from 
Three weeks ago? Can't you remember Troy? 

The men dead in the streets, the flesh of the hips 
Forced up by the hard cobbles? Law died with them: 
The image of Troy’s order lies decaying 

In over twenty thousand dead-men’s eyes — 

Is that what you mean by the permanence of the mind? 
Or is it the brain itself you think will outlive you? 
The brain will harden like a buried egg, 

Cleave to the prostrate base of the crazing skull, 

And burst at the soft invasion of the worm, 

In a last futile ambuscade on death 

From some sarcastic ditch — Oh, Agamemnon, 

Our only greatness is to embrace the truth, 

Without a care for ourselves. | couldn’t do it. 

That’s why I am where I am, I couldn’t do it. 


AGAMEMNON 


No, no. For god’s sake, now, Cassandra, no. 
Remember that I need you at your best tomorrow. 
Is the seizure coming over you? 
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CASSANDRA 


No, No. 
There is no question of such seizure now: 
He’s left me here alone for good, the god. 
I've turned my back on him, turned it too often. 
I knew that when the child we had fell dead 
From my womb. That’s over now; all over — 
And oh, for what? For what? For you withheld yourself 
Just as you’re doing now. Is the rumor true? 
Did you kill your girl? 


AGAMEMNON 


I did not withhold myself. 


CASSANDRA 


Oh, yes. You did. It was not me you lay with, 
It was some dream beyond the both of us. 

If I could only feel we’d had that in common, 
No matter in what shameful form it took, 
That wrestling lunge after congruity 

In which the exaltation of attempt 

Ends always in a childish burst of tears 

Inside two thwarted animals, if even that, 

I would not sit here desolate as [I do. 


(She rises from her chair, He reaches towards her. She 
moves away). 
AGAMEMNON 
Cassandra. 


CASSANDRA 


Don’t touch me — Did you kill your girl? 
Is that why you tore his tongue out? Did he say that? 


(Silence. She moves toward the hammock at the back 


of the stage). 
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Yes. Yes, I see you turn away again, 

As I so often have. I’m tired out, 

I'll go lie down awhile... You’re like a child, 
A child in the dark, falsely afraid of harm, 


Afraid of harm where no harm is... 


(Cassandra settles in the hammock. Agamemnon sits erect 
over his papers; looks up and over the heads of the audience. 


Soliloquy). 


AGAMEMNON 


No harm! 
That was a sacrament, and outward sign 
Of the rebellion against secrecy 
That keeps the kingdom of my poise divided. 
Please god, it brings the grace of resolution. 
For if that paltry fool who but retailed 
His baubles of opinion, the glass beads 
With which he buys a cheap identity, 
Can move me to chastisement, what of me? 
How should I escape the summary stripping, 
Subjection to the lash of history, 
If all my will’s demented strategies 
Were known, were finally known? — She’s dead. She’s gone. 
I saw her bleed to death on the beach at Aulis. 
Confession cannot bring her back, Cassandra. 
You stand before me, like a broken promise, 
And picture me my heart’s suspended honor! 
But once that glass of secrecy is smashed, 
My strength lies open to the scattering wind — 
The wind! The wind! That lost me my conclusions. 
I thought to step from that still shore she died on 
To a fixed shore of certainty — But no! 
The continents have split; and here I stand, 
Arrested like a paralysed colossus 
Above these straits I’ve too much weight to leap — 
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CASSANDRA 


Agamemnon. 
A penny for your thoughts. 


AGAMEMNON 


I need no pennies 
To keep the eyes closed of the dead I’ve known. 


(Exit Agamemnon. Cassandra sits, halfway out of the 
hammock, looking after him, puzzled. The look of puzz- 
lement turns to one of desolate lassitude). 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE FOUR 


Six o’clock the same afternoon. A room in a villa at Eury- 
manthus, nine miles from Argos. A wide door to stage-left, 
at the back of the stage. It is open and gives on a hilly land- 
scape. A shaft of late light falls through it and lights up the 
room. Xanthis, a woman in her early thirties, sits in a frail 
chair by a table at stage-right. It is rather dim in her part 
of the room. Meno, her brother, stands to the rear, at the 
door jamb, looking out. Two chairs to stage-left; a small door 
to stage-right. Xanthis winds thread on a distaff. 


XANTHIS 
Is he still sleeping? 


MENO 


No. He’s getting ready. 


XANTHIS 


Do you think he looks well? 
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MENOo 
All right. I don’t. 


I noticed as he stepped out of the bath 
There’s not a penny’s worth of flesh on him — 


XANTHIS 


He’s gaunt as a stone-fox in the dead of winter; 

He’d drop in his tracks at the first cold breath of plague — 
I’m going to ask him not to leave us, Meno. 

I’m going to ask him if he won’t come home. 


(Meno comes forward; seats himself in one of the chairs). 


MENo 


What, are you mad? He can’t stay with us — 


XANTHIS 


Meno, 
Can’t you see he must come home? 


MENo 


Xanthis, you crying? 


XANTHIS 


She’s brought him to this, Meno. Her. She hounds him. 
I know that she’s my Queen; but I can’t help it — 
She'll be his death, I know — I have the feeling 

He travelled forty miles out of his way 

To prove to himself there still was a place to come to 
Where he could rest from danger and from shame — 


Oh, Meno, Meno — 
MENOo 
Quiet, now. He’s coming. 


(Enter Aegisthus. A very handsome man, a look of weak- 
ness however, about him, in his early thirties). 
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XANTHIS 
Good, darling, You look rested anyhow, 
Though none the fatter — How I loathe thin men! 
MENo 


Well, snake-hips, now, you see? 


XANTHIS 


Aegisthus, stay. 
You’ve sent the boy to Argos with the news. 
You don’t have to go. What earthly use is there 
In riding all night long when you can stay? 
You got the troops for them. Your part is done. 


AEGISTHUS 


I can’t. She’ll be expecting me. 


XANTHIS 


And us? 


We haven’t seen you in three years; remember? 


AEGISTHUS 
I know; and Lord, I’ve missed you. I just can’t — 
‘There’s a war on, lady.’ 
XANTHIS 


There has been for ten years, 
And will be ten years more. It won’t stand still 
Because you spend the night with two old friends, 
AEGISTHUS 
You wouldn’t say that if you’d met the Council. 


You’ve seen these painted elders in the plays 
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The farmers here put on at vintage times; 

All these inflexible knots of arms and legs, 

When the director fails to give the cue. 

Well, these are worse, my dear. Old men, old men. 
They’re worse than women. 


XANTHIS 
Go to hell. 


MENo 
You'll eat 
Before you go, Aegisthus, won’t you? 


(Pause, They laugh politely). 


AEGISTHUS 


I'd rather not; 
I’ve half of Argolis to cross before the dawn. 


(Xanthis gets up, gives Meno a secret look, as she lays 
her distaff down). 


XANTHIS 


You’d rather not — You sit and talk with Meno. 
Pll feed your saddle-bags if you won’t eat. 

The Queen need never know you stocked up here, 
My hen-pecked hero. 


AEGISTHUS 


Whats this about the Queen? 


XANTHIS 


What kind of fool do you take me for, Aegisthus? 
I know she hates our guts — Do as I say now. 


AEGISTHUS 


You’re a dear heart, Xanthis, 
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XANTHIS 


Don’t go wheedling me. 
I want it understood this is under protest. 


(Exit Xanthis. Pause. Meno looks rather embarrassed: 
but finally brings himself to blurt out). 
MENo 


Can I talk to you honestly, Aegisthus? 


AEGISTHUS 
Yes, Meno, Why? 


MENOo 


We're worried. 


AEGISTHUS 


W hat? 


MENO 
We're worried, 


AEGISTHUS 
Go on, 


MENOo 


About the way you look and act — 
You’ve changed. 


AEGISTHUS 


I haven’t meant to. 


MENOo 


Not towards us — 
They’re an unholy lot; she’s one of them. 
There’s a curse on them — come home — 
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AEGISTHUS 


Dear heart, dear heart! 


MENO 
I don’t know how King Atreus died. 
(Aegisthus bridles, gets hold of himself, looks frosty). 


No. Listen — 
But I know that when your own grandfather died, 
You restored the throne to Agamemnon, left. 
You can leave there now. 


AEGISTHUS 


No. Clytemnestra needs me. 


MENo 


She’s over that. The girl is dead ten years. 
She’s not the only one whose child dropped dead of fever — 
No grief should last that long. 


AEGISTHUS 


It’s not the girl. 


MENO 


I thought it wasn’t. And what can come of that 

Except more trouble? She’s twice your age; and he, 
He'll never give her a divorce. He can’t. 

Not after spending all this time in Troy 

For much the same affront as that would be — 

All right, I ought to keep my mouth shut. 


AEGISTHUS 
No. 
It’s just that you don’t know the whole of it. 
Oh, yes. You know enough to say, and truly, 
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They're an unhappy lot. But they’re my blood: 
The blood that drives the will of Agamemnon 
Drives my will too. 


MENo 


Come home. You left them once. 
You can leave them now. 


AECISTHUS 


Listen my friend, to me; 
You said you didn’t know how Atreus died. 


MENo 
I don’t. 


AEGISTHUS 


You do. It was I killed Atreus. 
Some eighteen years ago. 1 was eighteen. 
King Atreus sent me on a sudden errand 
To execute a man he had locked up, 
The way you'd send a boy to buy a basket, 
Or pick a letter up for you. He gave me 
A sword he said had been my father’s sword. 
I’d never killed so much as a lark before — 
Remember Atreus? He’d a baby’s face. 
His skin was bright as the flesh around a scab, 
A maggot blonde he was, all white and beardless, 
With the eyes of a hounded ferret in a ditch. 
He’d have struck me down if I said no to him — 


MENo 
For god’s sake, stop, Aegisthus. I don’t want to hear. 


AEGISTHUS 


I went to do as I was told to do. 
J was in agony until I thought 
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I’d bring him food and kill him as he ate. 

I found him sleeping on a floor of mud 

In the cellar of the Temple of Athene. 

He started at my step. His face was dirty; 

And when he saw the food, he began to cry. 

I’d never seen a man whose will to live was shot 
Give way to the necessity of hunger — 

He ate, He ate. But shaken with disgust 

At the whoring of his belly after a life 

His mind was through with. I was struck dumb. 
He saw the sword. Stopped eating. Then he smiled, 
Just as a child a man’s been beating smiles, 

A begging smile, And then he tried to speak: 
He’d lost the sense of pitch, he’d been mute so long. 
His voice was like an oriental’s, high, 

And with a mistaking cadence. But he spoke 
Pure Palace Greek; and in a sickening flash, 

I realized what Atreus raised me for — 

It was my mother’s father, Atreus’ brother, 

It was Thyestes squatted chattering there, 
Trying in some frantic way to make me 

See he was a man like any other. 


MENO 


No more of this, Aegisthus, It’s unlucky. 


AEGISTHUS 


I don’t know how I got back in the air; 

Or how I found the way to Atreus. 

But he was waiting. He’d dismissed his guards. 

I don’t know what he said to me — I cut him 
With my blade on the right side of his head 
And he threw up those fat and hairless arms 

To ward the blows off. He was very still; 

As if he were intent on something. He fell. 

I hacked, and struck; but still he kept on moving; 
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And still he made no sound. And then I saw 
That it was but a convulsion in the veins 

That I was striking at; I saw his eyes; 

And they did not see me — I was sick with pity; 
Not only for Thyestes in that cellar, 

But for the man who lay before me there. 

I had a vision of the bewildered will, 

Like a hobbled ox, through some black orbit driven 
To the unspeakable destruction I was tasting. 

I wanted to bring peace. Bring peace to them, 
And through them to myself. You know the rest. 

I engineered the escape to Lacedemon 

Of Agamemnon and Menelaus 

Because I knew the momentum of the blood 
Towards the unspeakable was in Thyestes, 

I spoke like a Bacchante to the Council, 

And to the people in the Field of Mars, 

Until Thyestes was made King of Argos. 

But he was inconsolable. He took 

The crown as he had taken the crown that morning 
In the cellar of the Temple of Athene. 

He reigned three years; then died, It was then I left, 
It was then that I restored the dynasty, 

And came to this sweet diocese of calm 

Where I met you and Xanthis. 


MENo 


Well, Aegisthus. 
Why did you tell me all this? Do you know? 


AEGISTHUS 


Perhaps in a way, I don’t. I suppose because 
I thought it would make you see that I’m all right. 


MENo 


It makes me see the opposite. 
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AEGISTHUS 


Why’s that? 


MENO 


Ten years ago when Clytemnestra’s girl died, 

And you began that travelling back and forth 

You kept up seven years, you were all right. 

You went down there to right the state, when she 

Had it almost capsized — Well, the state is righted — 


AEGISTHUS 
But in those seven years the Queen and I 
Became a single mind. 
MENo 


Is that why these three years 
You have remained at Argos? 


AEGISTHUS 


Even the flesh 
Has duties; and these... stronger than the mind’s — 
Is love an enlistment you can fix a term to; 
Or necessity a siege that has an end? 


MENo 


Break off with her; break off. It’s not too late. 
Oh, can’t you see that what you've done before 
Is all unodne by this; that the dark momentum 
Is gathering again. You have violated 

The petulant truce fate gave you. 


AEGISTHUS 


Meno, Meno, 
Do you think I haven’t thought of all that too? 
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The whole of my life has been a quest for order, 
Weighing this side and that, as an invalid 

Might weigh two pleasures carefully, to find 

The one with least death in it. But, oh, 

These past three years, I’ve come by bits to know 
That order is in other hands than mine — 


MENo 


Come home! 


(Enter Xanthis, Embarrassed pause). 


AEGISTHUS 

Well! Did you dress the ox and roast it? 

XANTHIS 

Oh. 

Ho! Bluff and hearty, bluff and hearty, he? 
Talking of something not for my pure ears, 
I can see that plain. You look as startled as priests 
When the bull farts at a sacrifice. 


MENO 
Oh, Xanthis! 


XANTHIS 


You men and your secret conquests. You can keep them — 
Have you talked him into staying? 


(Meno shakes his head desperately. Aegisthus rises). 


AEGISTHUS 


I must go. 


XANTHIS 


Then if you must, you must — Good-bye, darling... 
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(Xanthis kisses Aegisthus. Meno and Aegisthus clasp 
arms. Impulsively, Aegisthus turns toward Xanthis). 


AEGISTHUS 
I’ll tell you what, if you really want me. 
XANTHIS 
What? 
AEGISTHUS 


As soon as I’ve got this thing accomplished, I’ll come back 
And spend the next two weeks with you. 


XANTHIS 
You'll never. 


(Aegisthus takes a large ring from his right hand and 
gives it to Xanthis). 


AEGISTHUS 
Here is a ring which Clytemnestra gave me; 
You take it as my pledge. 
XANTHIS 


I'd better not: 
She’ll miss it. 
AEGISTHUS 


Take it, please. 


(She takes it. She is on the verge of tears). 


XANTHIS 
Well. Well. Good-bye. 


(Aegisthus breaks away, Exits. Meno and Xanthis follow 
him to the door; stand looking after him). 


Look: the first star. I wish I’d faith to wish... 
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(Pause). 


I put a cream-cheese in, a ring of figs, 
A jug of honey, and a skin of wine. 


(Meno remains silent. Xanthis turns and looks at him 
puzzled), 
MENo. 


Oh! Good! 


XANTHIS 
They say the dead are thinking of the living 
When speech fails that way and such silence falls. 
MENO 


It’s like the silence falls before a snow; 
The unreasonable earth expecting peace 
Somehow to arise from all this pain. 


(Pause. They look at one another. Xanthis grabs Meno’s 
hand, and pulls him out of the door). 


XANTHIS 
Come on, We'll wave. 


(Exit Xanthis and Meno). 


CURTAIN. 


ACT II, SCENE ONE 


Two o’clock the following morning. The throne-room of 
the Palace of the Atrides. Philo stands at the window to stage- 
left. Dipsas, looking rather disgruntled, sits at one end of 
the table to stage-right, Gnatho stands behind a chair at the 
opposite end of the table. 
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Drpsas 


Forget it. I said forget it. Wasn’t it you 

Who looked him in the face and called it lies? 

We must stand fast as Moeris wants us to, 

And make no mention of « the information » 

Our lamented friend delivered us; stand fast 

Until we’ve orders to do otherwise. Sit down! 
Moeris is with the Queen. They'll be right with us. 
She’s a good trip; and Aegisthus got the troops 
Look on the bright side, for the love of god. 


GNATHO 


Not to make mention of that cancerous scandal! 
It makes a kind of brazen progress with him 
Through every gaping town. 


Dipsas 


That’s not our business. 
He got the troops. That’s all that matters now. 


GNATHO 


That’s not our business! Why, respect is bankrupt. 
Send one of us, I said. She wouldn't listen. 

That summer face, she said, that sunburst manner 

Will melt the honeycombs of memory 

In every rocky agora he graces. 

Take care, said I, you don’t lose dormant bees. 

She smiled, and said what Aegon always says: 

You’re standing on my metaphor; get off 

Before you tear the thing and leave my discourse naked. 


Dipsas 


I’m fascinated. What did you « retort »? 
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GNATHO 
What time is it? It must be nearly four. 


(Philo turns to the two from the window). 


PxHILo 


It’s neither, It’s near two. The moon’s at bay. 
The sky’s unmanned. The damaged night, like us, 
Pretends to a lost state. 


Dirsas 


No letter yet? 


PHILO 


No letter yet. Three months. But that’s not it. 
It wasn’t Eubolus was tried today. We were. 


(Philo leaves the window, descends the steps, and ap- 
proaches the table). 


Dipsas 


What do you mean by that? 


PHILO 


What we’ve left untold. 
Gnatho forgets the murder we took part in 
And snarls about the Queen’s adultery 
As if that crime did not infect her with it. 
You snarl at Gnatho. Moeris overlooks 
The fact disaster’s not a bee, whose sting 
One can escape by standing still, And I... 
Can’t act, can’t think, because I’ve had no mail 
From my son in Troy three months, Our order’s dead. 
It died on that Procrustes’ bed last evening, 
The bed of our expedience. There was a time 
We were municipal and private men, 
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Citizens and lovers, both together, 

And yet could act in each capacity 

Without this limp of slatternly injustice. 

What’s true of us is true of the whole country. 
Things are not at all what they used to be: 
Quality’s gone now; we are worse than children 
Parading in our fathers’ outsized clothes. 

Knives snap at the hasp; new house walls sag; 

Fruit comes to the market sour or over-ripe — 
Where is the clarity our fathers made 

When husbands and wives within each other’s arms 
By a lifelong congruity defied 

Untidy time with demonstrated order? 

When by some strong geometry of love 

The law and right were one, the thing and its use, 
The man and the life he’d made his own? All gone. 
And who has strength to bring it back again? 

You talked of Cancer, Gnatho. There’s your cancer. 
The seated tumor of this secret’s maimed us. 

The rapid healing has convulsed us all — 

Couldn’t you see that when we dared condemn 
That patent murderer and monstrous pimp, 

Not for his onslaughts on the harried right, 

But only because he dared to tell the truth? 


GNATHO 
What of allegiance? — 


Dirsas 
Careful, both; the Queen! 


(The little door to stage-right opens. Slaves enter, follow- 
ed by Clytemnestra and Moeris. Clytemnestra gestures to the 
Councillors with the scroll she’s holding in her hands). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


He’s scaled the wall of their caution; and their faith is ours 
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As I foretold it would be. His news precedes him 
As the commotion of the lark the morning. 
They'll get the men and horse we want to Troy 
Before the waves purge and frost rides the wind... 
Oh, Moeris, I forget. Is the old man... dead? 


Moeris 


He is, your majesty. He died at nightfall. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


For fifty years he held the night in check 

And now at last it’s turned and struck him down. 
Strange I should feel this sadness as of loss... 
Dangerous as he was, I feel less safe 

With him destroyed. He was a kind of prince, 
Played Pluto to my husband’s brave Zeus. 

That regal cave of a house he kept in Deck Street, 
They used to call the Black Atrides’ palace. 
They said he’d couriers of speed and strength 
To outclass ours — Did he say anything 

In his behalf before you sentenced him? 


(Moeris looks at the other councillors. Pause). 


Morris 


Nothing of any weight, your majesty. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


One would have thought he would... 


DIPSAS 


Your majesty, 


How was the service and the trip? 


(Clytemnestra looks at him quizzically). 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Quite fine. 
(Pause). 


A little girl ran up and gave me flowers 

When I walked down to the cordons to the tomb 
With the bay-wreath in my hands. I nearly wept. 
It wasn’t in the program; and the priests 

Were horrified when I reached down 

And took her knot of strangled dandelions 

To lay upon the stone. The drum-rolls stopped, 
The wind whipped through the pennants; I could hear 
A robin singing somewhere in the rocks. 

The high-priest tried to signal to me; 

But who I am to refuse an act of love?... 


(Pause). 


Bring them the letter that Aegis sent. 

His highness is expected any moment 

And he'll be very grateful if we have 
The relay draft for Troy prepared for him 
When he returns, 


(In the course of this speech, the small door to stage- 
right has opened; and an old man, in his seventies, has 
paused on the lintel. The councillors nod to him and begin 


working on their papers). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Aegon! Did you wait up? 


(Aegon enters. The Queen smiles at him as he approaches, 
and motions him to sit down on the step beside the throne). 


AEGON 


No, madam, I have slept as you commanded. 
I see, though I suggested it, you have not. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


I will. And soon — Aegisthus is delayed. 
He’s made it hours less than this before. 


AEGON 


Well, does it matter? He’s sent the news ahead. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


You know it matters. 


AEGON 


... it will be with reason, 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Yes, I suppose it will be. 


(Pause). 
Aegon, have I aged? 
I heard them talking in that crowd this morning: 
Her eyes, they said; the war has touched her there. 


AEGON 
You mean you heard them talking yesterday. 
It’s half-past two. 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


Well, then, I’ve aged. I’ve aged. 
You’d never have changed the subject if I hadn’t. 


AEGON 


{ didn’t change the subject; I kept to it. 
If you persist in staying up whole nights — 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


All right. The point is yours — but Aegon, oh, 

Did the face of your hope go white when you first discovered 
The scratches of this death on you? Or don’t you recall 

The day when first it struck you you'd grown old? 


AEGON 


The day, madam, the day! The very moment. 

It was at Lesbos when the beach turned grey. 

I lay with my arm beneath my head. « Old man, » 
One said. A fisherman he was. « Did you dream of love? » 
He stood before me with the light behind him, 

His net a knot of gold in his right hand — 

Do you think it was the god? I thought it was. 

You know how stupid I can be on waking. 

« Old man, » he said, « tell me the tale of your sleep. 
Was it love lay with you in the starfall there 

When the first of your strength fell open in the dark, 
Or the thought of peace? » It broke my heart in two 
To see him stand with his straight legs apart 

As if to ride the horses of the sun 

That reared between them up the thrashing sea. 

« Old man, » he said; yes, said it once again, 

And there rose in me an echo to the cries 

Of the gulls that crucified themselves upon the wind, 
A cry so great it stuck inside my throat. 

« Old man, » he said, « I cannot sleep — 

My heart is set on Doris. — How can I sleep 

When what I long for does not lie beside me? » 

He spat those last words out, he spat them out... 
There was my breakfast to be earned. I sang him 
Some specious piece about triumphant love — 

He gave me honey, dulse, and resined wine, 

And staggered off, half-rage and half-erection, 

To try the song on Doris. But I! Lord, I, 

The torn lips pulsing blood in my ripped heart, 
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Knew then my days of danger from this life 
Were past, knew death was my next enemy — 
But, madam, you! Why, you’ve a hundred years. 


(The Queen touches his shoulder with the tips of her 
fingers), 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Have I, do you think? 
AEGON 


What makes you think you don’t? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


I wish I could say for certain. I only know 

This evening coming back, I was sick with change, 
Aegon. I saw that imperceptibly 

And slow, as some fierce star goes dead, 

Burns out in its cold socket in the air, 

The picture in my mind of what I was 

Had, I don’t know, grown dingy, I suppose. 


AEGON 


You, dingy? You’re an incorrigible beauty 
Inside and out; and will not suffer change 
Perhaps at all; will go, and god forbid it, 
Light and life together, like some star 
That loses its sweet influence on the heart 
By a lovely fall. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Now isn’t that kind of you; 
And said so roundly too. Thank you indeed, 
Dear Aegon... But this thing I talk of here, 
So like the alteration of a star, 
In which the light and influence are one 
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And are lost together, this thing I feel in me. 
And no man’s words can shake that premonition. 


AEGON 


You have me worried. What’s this feeling like? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


As if I had been crying in my dreams 

All night on shuttered streets half-lit with stars, 
Because I was a partner in some wrong, 

In some default of faith too base for words. 

And waking hoarse, should find the world I left 
Swept still by clean-cut winds and cleansing light, 
But somehow find it as a pauper child 

Must find a trinket it can never own, 
Heart-breaking in its beauty — Punished. Punished. 
Slow triumph like a blush, beyond mere joy, 
Flows up through me; and all things are 
Precious and distant, as in a brazen mirror, 
And intricately small. 


(Sound of muffled voices behind the great doors to stage- 
left. The councillors start at their work, look towards the 
doors. Among themselves): 


GNATHO 
Are the gates guarded? 
Diesas 
Of course, you fool, they are. 


(The doors are flung open and Aegisthus enters). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Aegisthus, oh, Aegisthus! 
It’s only Prince Aegisthus, gentlemen; 
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Don’t start as if you thought it was the Avengers. 


(Aegisthus nods to the men; bows to the Queen). 


AEGISTHUS 
Your majesiy — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Have you the draft for him? 


(Moeris and the other Councillors approach the throne). 


Morris 


Well, yes and no, your highness, yes and no. 
There seems to be some question of the wording, 
Which a moment’s chat will put to rights, I think. 
It’s just a little thing; the word « perhaps ». 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Perhaps? perhaps? I scarcely use the word. 


GNATHO 


We, all of us, admire your directness, 

Your highness; but have we the right to pledge 
(How did you put it? Tell me if J err.) 

« They'll get the men and horse we want to Troy 
Before the waves purge and frost rides the wind ». 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


This is no tug-at-the-line conjecture, sir. 
I have it in the net of evidence. 
Will you be captious and delay the state? 


GNATHO 


Madam is unfair to me — 
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Morris 


Your highness, please. 
He speaks from fear of the sacrilege of pride. 
He feels it sinful not to qualify — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


A holy man he is, a holy man; 

But I’ll not have him lead the shining bull 

Of my right and judgement to the crooked knife 
He calls his scruples. I will have their hearts 
Kept up — my life on it! I will not have them 
Hear cautious echoes when they call from Troy — 


AEGISTHUS 

I ask your pardon for the liberty, 

But I have sent the letter. 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Did you use « perhaps »? 
AEGISTHUS 

I don’t recall I did. 

(He manifestly apes Gnatho). 


For gentlemen, in a world 
Where the unscaled mind can avalanche and lay waste 
The village of the heart in a single day, 
All sentences are conditional. 


Dipsas 
No! No! 


(Aegon looks down, smiling; Dipsas, openly amused, 
looks at Gnatho, who pretends nonchalance. Moeris remains 
straightfaced. Clytemnestra laughs and stretches her hand 
out to Aegisthus). 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Give me your hand on that. The state and I 
Are quickened by your presence... 


(A mock arm-clasp). 


Moeris 


See; all is well. 
It is the tournament of open minds 
That settles things. 


AEGON 
And patience, 


(Clytemnestra, noting the absence of the ring, has let 
Aegisthus’ hand fall. She looks abstracted. The councillors 
stand at the feet of the dais, awkwardly, awaiting dismissal). 


Morris 


Highness, may we? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, do forgive me. Yes. Good-night. 


Moeris 


Good-night. 


(The Councillors go over to the table, Aegon with them, 
talking to Philo, and begin putting things away, preparatory 
to leaving). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Where is the ring I gave you? 


(Pause). 
The ring I gave you? 
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AEGISTHUS 


I must have left it where I bathed and rested. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
And where was that? 


AEGISTHUS 


Nine hours ride from here, 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Does a Prince of the Atrides stop to bathe 
In a casual ditch for the gipsy world to gape at? — 
Whose door did you make radiant? 


(Gnatho looks veiledly towards the throne from the 
table). 


AEGISTHUS 


Your voice! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, that would be the Xanthis-country, yes. 
Tired of Argos? Planning to go home? 


(The Councillors file to the great doors to stage-left, 
Aegon with them). 


AEGON 


Madam, are you going up? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Soon. Soon. 


AEGON 
Good-night. 


(Clytemnestra nods, then waves dismissal to slaves). 
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Go sleep. 


(The Councillors exit stage-left; the slaves, stage-right. 
A strained pause). 


Orestes left here yesterday. 
He’s gone. My son is gone. And you’re to blame. 


AEGISTHUS 


Oh, let’s be gentle now with one another, 
And try to think. We both are dead, dear heart — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


God! That your face that fell upon my heart 
As lightly as the shadow of a tree on water 
Should press upon my heart until it’s emptied 
Time after sickening time — 


AEGISTHUS 


What will this do, 
This thundering, but force me to go home 
Without the question treated. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes, go home! 
Go home to Xanthis, There’s a gallant drone, 
To escape and leave the queen he called to couple 
In the shining net, to the spider of her shame — 


AEGISTHUS 


What did he say, the boy? What did he say? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


He said; «I cannot lead four lives at once: 
Your life and his, my father’s and my own; 
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You cannot ask that of me » — And I cannot, 
I who prayed that he be spared all pain, 
That life be kind to him as the lying sleep 
That gives us the full of our heart of what we long for. 
I saw the riot in him between pity 
And a rage that called me where... He kissed me 
As he left me, but he left me — 
(She screams, rising). 
Do something! 


(Aegon bursts through the doors to stage-left). 


AEGON 


Lord, madam, what’s the matter? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, Aegon, I am sick, insulted, and degraded. 
He mocks me, and my will. 


AEGON 


Lady, lady. 
Sit down; you’re overwrought. 


(Clytemnestra. sits in the throne). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Three years! Three years! 
And nothing done! I have become a whore, 
While he dances will-I-shall-I with the fates, 
Wearing the mask of generosity. 


AEGON 


For God’s sake, madam, keep your voice down, please. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


My son has left me; and he makes plans to leave me. 
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AEGISTHUS 


I have made no plans to leave you. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Why did you say, 
I will go home, if you made no plans to leave me? 


AEGISTHUS 


I didn’t mean away from here, do you hear me; 
I meant to my house — I don’t know what I meant. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


You did, You did. Within you something reared 
To strike out at me. Oh, it always lay there. 
You came here to destroy me. 


AEGISTHUS 


Clytemnestra, 
I never thought to bring you to this pass; 
I never thought to do it. It was my duty 
Brought me to you — But love keeps me here. 
The agony of this union’s not my doing! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Duty and agony! So it subsides, 
The flame that flourished on the marrow of my heart — 
A mustard smoke, an unpalatable ember — 


AEGISTHUS 


Will you be rational and listen to me! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Be rational! I gave my life to him 
As if it were a buttercup, a clover, 
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A cuckoo violet, forget-me-not, 
To die unnoticed at the dusk of spring! 


(Pause). 


AEGISTHUS 


When I came here, it was to end her grief, 

Not to add to it — The hope in me’s wiped out, 
Remembering what you were, to look at you, 
Wiped out like a wretched sum on a schoolboy’s slate — 
God, who was I 

To say do this, or that; and death’s subtracted, 
And the blind debit, pain, from the divine account 
Against my blood, and all who love my blood! — 
If love’s not strong enough, then what is strong? 

I just don’t know. I just don’t know at all 

You must send for the boy Orestes. 


(Clytemnestra rises from the throne, manifestly furious). 


I will go back 
To the place Fate keeps for me, as I did the time 
My grandfather, Thyestes, died. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Your grandfather! 
Your grandfather and father both! Your mother 
Was his daughter and his whore. Oh, yes, I know it. 
I know the tale of that vile revelation 
You think so hidden, though all your life’s a pose 
To give that truth the lie, that rotten truth — 
Blood tells. Blood tells — Deny that if you can! 


(Aegisthus is terribly shaken. He makes for the door to 
stage-left). 


AEGON 
Oh lady, lady — 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


What is he doing? Oh, come back. 
Come back; I never meant it. No. Forgive me — 


(Exit Aegisthus. Clytemnestra stands swaying, her face 
covered with her hands). 


A miserable situation! A miserable situation! 


AEGON 


What is there I can say to you, my dear? 
What is there I can say? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Hold me, Hold me. 

(He stays her up. He walks her to the throne. He helps 
her into it, and sits on the arm of it. She leans her head 
against his side. He strokes her hair as if she were a child). 
And will he leave me here alone? 


AEGON 


He will. He must. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, the incestuous bastard! 


AEGON 


Lady, lady, 
He’s given you a chance at the palm of your life again. 
Yes, the will of the thighs is iron, and a tyrant, 
And if he falls, falls hard. But think of the triumph! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


And after this « triumph » what? For if he falls, 
A wall of my life falls with him — Get him, Aegon. 
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Get him and bring him back. 


(Aegon rises). 


AEGON 


He will not come, 
Child, there can be no love without commitment. 
The whole of love’s but a suspended war, 
In which two armies, with an awkward mercy, 
Withhold much ammunition each could use. 
You have used that ammunition. It’s all over; 
Lady, the love is over. There is nothing here 
But a wasted field between two opposing guards. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Then I will kill myself. 


AEGON 


No. You won’t kill yourself. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


No. You are right. I will not. I’m mobbed. I’m mobbed. 
I’m like a city that’s held out too long 

And falls. Part of me sings on the broken walls, 

Yes, Aegon, sings — what is this filth in me 

Prompts me to kiss the hands of the hangman life 

At the pitch of my torment? 


(Embarrassed pause). 


AEGON 


I’ve heard them call it hope. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Hope, Aegon, hope? Is this your poetry 
That can still the hunger of the wolf, and call 
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The blood up in deserted arteries? — 
I didn’t mean that, friend. Forgive me — 


AEGON 
Yes, 
Lies and excitement, that’s what you all are, 
Lies and excitement, till my days become 
An endless pardoning of this bankrupt beauty — 
CLYTEMNESTRA 
What do you mean? 
AEGON 
Why, I don’t know myself. 
Pil go and fetch Orestes. Where is he? 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


He’s at the house of Pylades in the hills. 


AEGON 


Are you a little calmer now? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


I think so. 


AEGON 
Then try to sleep. I'll dress and leave at dawn. 
(Pause). 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


Stay with me just a moment more; I’m terribly alone. 

I cannot sleep, although I long to sleep, 

To lie like the rest of the world in the lap of the planets, 
With the night upon me like a hand on fever. 
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Oh, I sit long hours, till the moon has drowned, 
And the rooms grow dark, and others’ve breathed the night. 
But the will repents; and the puzzled flesh cries out 
For its fulfillment in the old violence, 

While the queenly mind sits naked here, alone, 
Asked terrible questions, like a loss of blood. 

If I but nod, the vandal dreams break in — 
Agamemnon... 

I see his face half-buried in the sand, 

The water beating on his heavy hair, 

His breastplate clouding with the bitter surf, 

And it seems to me that surf is in my heart, 

Not for my husband dead upon the beach, 

But for the treason of my wanting it — 

He brought me up from Lacedemon young, 

The oil was on my eye-lids — God, I loved him! 
And can it be all gone? 

You don’t know what it meant to me. You can’t! 
Helen, Helen, Helen, Helen, Helen, 

For twenty-three annihilating years — 

I just didn’t exist until he passed her 

And took me by the hand... And yet... this other... 
Can I turn back? 


AEGON 


This is the song you sing on the broken wall. 
Its name is Agamemnon. You have turned back — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


What time of the night is it? 


AEGON 


It’s near the dawn, 
Quite near the dawn. You can feel it. The shallop love, 
The gentle star that bears the frail light home 
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Rides at bright anchor; and the winding lark 
Swims the cold wind to greet the homecomer. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Is that meant to be my star? 
(Pause). 
You may leave me, Aegon. 


(Aegon goes to the door, looks back towards the Queen. 
She smiles at him. Exit Aegon. The Queen sits, facing the 
door, her smile crookedly retained). 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE TWO 


The cabin of Agamemnon’s galley. Five minutes later. 
Cassandra is seated. Agamemnon enters in high good humour. 


AGAMEMNON 


Look out and up, Cassandra. The night is over. 

The tackle is a pentecost of gulls, 

As if the stars forsook the sagging walls 

Of the surrendering dark to nestle there. 

That morning star's my star. Wait but a moment, 

And you will see the fire, my private dawn 

Break from the sea to outrace the mere day home... 
(Pause). 

Homecoming’s a mysterious word. Like love. 

You cannot sense its meaning till you’ve felt it. 


CASSANDRA 


And do you know the meaning of that other? 
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AGAMEMNON 
What other? 
CASSANDRA 
Love? 
AGAMEMNON 


I should think you’d know I do. 


Is something wrong? 


CASSANDRA 


I think my heart’s asleep: 
There’s not a sluggish scarlet inch of it, 
Unriddled by a thousand pins and needles. 


AGAMEMNON 


Cassandra, that means nothing. Are you angry? 


CASSANDRA 


Do I seem angry to you? 


AGAMEMNON 


You seem distant. 


CASSANDRA 


Then I seem the way I am. I’m all alone. 
That phrase can also be called mysterious, 
Known only to initiates — 


AGAMEMNON 


What is it? 
It’s not that silly business about the man? 


(Pause). 
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CASSANDRA 


What do you want of me I haven’t done? 

Shall I go down and set the oar-slaves singing? 

Pll stand in the bows, if you’ll unchain them for me, 

And prompt me with the names of that wrecked peerage — 
Rejoice, I'll say, you’ve brought your conqueror home — 
Oh, Prince of Adrasteia, Duke of Sestos, 

These hempen clothes sit nobly on your shoulders — 

Do these Greek rags on mine? 


AGAMEMNON 


What have I done? 


CASSANDRA 


You turned from me. 


AGAMEMNON 


Oh, nonsense! 
Have you ever once been treated as a prisoner? 


CASSANDRA 


No, never once. But never as a friend, 

A heart that you could trust — whereas, with you — 
God, I was extravagant as trees 

That pour their seeds on giving earth and rock 
Alike; tormented by some monstrous tenderness, 


AGAMEMNON 


What do you want of me? 


CASSANDRA 


Did you kill the girl? 
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Have you gone mad? Snap out of it, do you hear me? 
We disembark at five. You’ve just twelve hours 

To forget imaginary grievances, 

And act in accordance with some sort of logic. 

I want you normal when we leave this ship. 


(Pause). 


Do you understand me? 


CASSANDRA 


Yes... You killed the girl — 
When they struck down my guards at the Scaean Gate 
Ten months ago, and dragged me from my litter, 
I thrust your soldiers from me, and I walked 
High-headed through your camp till I reached your tent, 
Because I thought the god ordained it so, 
Ordained I should be taken, and should save you. 
I cannot think him merciless; but he must be: 
I am ensnared, for all my mendicant dreams — 
I never knew humiliation until now; 
I thought it was as gradual as the dark, 
And not like this eclipse of heart in me, 
Sudden and disastrous. We are lost. 


AGAMEMNON 


Lost! Lost! You have a talent for disaster. 


CASSANDRA 


I should: 
I know its every outrider by name. 


AGAMEMNON 


Child, can’t we bring this bickering to an end? 
It seems to me that for the past ten years 
The only passion left men has been anger. 
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Is there no action without strife even now? 
No reconciliation? Are all deeds crimes? 
Is every meeting at least half a murder? 

Is there no peace even in sight of home? 


CASSANDRA 


Home is the last place people like us go: 
A murderer and a renegade from god — 


(A faint red flickering lights the cabin). 


AGAMEMNON 
Take care! 


CASSANDRA 


Of what? Of you? You'll make me laugh. 
What should I fear of you in your cowardly huddle 
Over the choked fire of your ego? 
See, there’s your other fire; but the night remains! 
In the blind shafts of the city where we’re headed 
The bewildered poor look up at the dazed sky 
And see at a glance the falsity of « your dawn ». 
Look up yourself at those slow unlosing stars, 
And tell me day does anything else but visit 
Our world and our dim hearts. They’re like the earth 
As we are like the earth. 
They progress falling like the rest of us, 
They shift the dark 
From hemisphere to hemisphere, like tired tramps, 
Who shrug their burdens to another shoulder, 
And take for peace the brief effect of ease. 
The night remains! 


AGAMEMNON 


I see there is no reaching you. I'll go. 
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CASSANDRA 


There is no reaching either of us; we’re gone. 
Yes, leave me if you want to — I feel at home — 


(Agamemnon looks angrily at her, and strides out the 
door. She sits looking before her. Pause. She covers her face 
with her hands and begins to sob). 


CURTAIN. 


ACT II, SCENE ONE 


Seven o’clock the same morning. The throne-room of the 
Palace of the Atrides. Clytemnestra, alone, in the Lion-throne. 
A far-away but insistent hubbub is heard, horns, bells, sing- 
ing. She sits with a scroll in her hands; she is not looking 
at it, seems as if she were listening for something. The door 
to stage-left opens suddenly. Enter Aegisthus, tired to the 
point of appearing drunk. Rapidly, he begins to talk, as if 
afraid of interruption. 


AEGISTHUS 


It wasn’t your old men at all, you know; 

They saw the fire first down at the harbour. 

And have you heard about the ships from Troy? 
Two have been sighted bearing down the wind 
Just off Trine — You should see the streets! 

It’s like a marriage, an enormous marriage — 
They touch each other in astonishment 

As if each was to each some long-lost lover, 

Long given up for dead. Their eyes are wet 

And they stretch out their hands so lovingly... 


(Pause, Aegisthus looks intently at Clytemnestra). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


What do you want with me? 
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AEGISTHUS 


I had to come. 
They’re kissing in the streets. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


You’re drunk. 


AEGISTHUS 


Not drunk; exhausted. Not a dream would have me. 
I wrestled all night long with sleep and lost. 
I couldn’t sleep with thinking of you — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


What's the use? 

Now more than ever it must end, Aegisthus. 
Ive sat here for five hours; it must end. 
It was a summer we two aliens spent 
Abroad with no responsibility. 
It couldn’t last forever, could it now? 

(Pause). 
Oh, I can’t give you up, as they do in poems; 
Or strike at you to kill you. If I struck, 
I'd be defeated worse. A blow’s a touch — 
For all the furious anger of the moth 
The flame devours air unconquered still... 


(Pause, Aegisthus, very tired, peers at her, with des- 
perate attention, as if he were quite drunk). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Don’t hold what I have said to you against me. 
P’ve known too many who mistake for love 

The need to have the fatal final word. 

And what can you want of me, if it’s not that? — 
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Look at me. Look, I’m fifty-three years old — 

It’s almost funny. What can I give you 

But a life in sordid hill-towns, hiding out, 

Childless and wasted, or — throw me down, Aegisthus. 
The sound in me is what set Atreus raging, 

The sea-surge of the curse, the pain repeated 

In those who will succeed to this confusion. 


(Aegisthus almost lurches on his way towards her. She 
backs away, looking, fascinated, at the hand he stretches 
towards her). 


AEGISTHUS 


Your hand. Give me your hand. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh. Oh. You child. 
You poor romantic murderer, can’t you see 
The hump-backed shadow of this danger — Go! 


(Aegisthus lowers his arm; but does not leave). 


I’ve sent for my son. It’s up to you to end it, 
It’s more than pity you must show me now: 
It's mercy — Are you man enough for that? 


(He continues to stare at her, She turns her face away). 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE TWO 


Eight o’clock the same morning. The throne-room of 
the Palace of the Atrides. Clytemnestra stands by the window. 
Aegon sits on the step near the throne. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


But did you go to Pylades’? 
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AEGON 


I met him. 
The boy is gone. Where, Pylades won’t say. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Won’t say or can’t? 


AEGON 


A bit of both, I think. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Then Pylades must know. 


AEGON 
Know what? God, no. 
Has life become so bastardly an ambush 
That you could think your own son would betray you? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


What’s to be done now? 


AEGON 
Wait. You have to wait. 
I feel the news will bring him home. 
CLYTEMNESTRA 
What news? 
AEGON 


The peace, lady, the peace! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, yes. The peace! 
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AEGON 


Have you the speech I wrote for you? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes; here. 


AEGON 
Do you know it? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


No! My mind is a burnt hand 
That clutches for the evasive flame that burned it, 
For that and nothing else. 


AEGON 


Aegisthus still? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes. But I sent him off. 
AEGON 


You’re very brave. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


No. To be brave is private... 
(Pause). 
AEGON 


No sleep at all? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Sometimes I think I'll never sleep again. 


AEGON 


You must forget what’s gone before! 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Must I? 
Yes. I suppose I must. That if I live, 
Ill lurch at certain changes in the weather 
With the adhesions of this secret scar 
As my mother did before me in her time, 


AEGON 


As your mother did before you? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Leda! Leda! 
Sometimes when at the crux of August, the light 
Fixed above the breathless trees, and the swan 
Broke through that net of shadows in the water 
With his fearful ease, she'd start... She drank, you know. 


(Pause). 


AEGON 


I didn’t know that, no. It’s all so strange, 

I mean to hear you talk of her this way... 

So that grace too was human —- Just once I saw her: 
It was in Athens one cold afternoon. 

I stood in a crowd and watched her chair let down 
Before the temple of the god she loved, 

I was seventeen years old. And now, she’s ... dead — 
Yet still the motion moves me that she made 

Down from that ivory chair with gilded struts 

To the bewildered earth. All seemed to threaten 
The precarious calm through which her body moved 
Like a smile across the grey stone of that street — 

It was as if I looked up in the sun: 

I can’t recall her face... Her hair was red. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes, It was red. Like Helen’s — Aegon, come, 
And walk with me a little in the garden 

And help me plan sufficient ceremony 

To put a brave face on this crippled joy. 


(They both go out, arm in arm, to stage-right. The 
sounds of celebration are still heard from the city). 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE THREE 


Nine o’clock the same morning. The throne room of the 
Palace of the Atrides, A far babble of voices, ringing of hand- 
bells, blaring of conches. The stage is vacant for a second 
or two. Enter Moeris and Gnatho at stage-left. Moeris lowers 
himself into a chair by the table to stage-right. Gnatho flings 
on the table a scroll he has been carrying. He stands a mo- 
ment with his hands on the table; then shoves at the edge 
of it with the heels of his hands, and thrusts out to the center 
of the stage. Moeris looks at him anxiously. 


Moeris 


I grant some dark coincidence has fulfilled 

The frantic chapters of his prophecy, 

Down even to the black period of that blessing 
He gave poor Philo. Yes, the fire’s been sighted, 
The war is over. Philo’s son is dead — 

But though I knew the King was at the wharves, 
I would maintain this stand. Our duty’s silence. 
If Agamemnon wished it otherwise, 

He’d have sent us heralds — Eubolus is dead! 
All that infectious eloquence lies strangled 

In his disconnected tongue. Our only fear’s 

Lest we prove carriers of his desperate plague. 
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We must isolate the contagion of « this truth 
Within ourselves until the King lays hands 

On us to restore our former health. We must wait, 
Like that distressing woman at the wall, 

The one who seemed to be waiting for some hand 
To untie the knot of grief and joy within her — 


GNATHO 


You saw that woman and yet you tell me this? 

When she swayed through the crowd with those dead eyes, 
Mechanically swinging that limp arm 

With the cow-bell at the end of it, I sickened! 


Morris 


You can’t have peace without these losses, Gnatho. 
It’s over now at least. 


GNATHO 


That makes it worse, 
Could I say that to him? Your son is dead — 
But things like that must be expected, Philo — 
And only think; the peace is here at last! 


Morris 


It has been hard for you, I know. Sit down. 


GNATHO 
No, I can’t sit. It’s all too much for me. 
Morris 
Where’s Philo now? 
GNATHO 
He never left the wharf 


He was standing there near Dipsas and the urn, 
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Checking that list of dead. I said, ‘Go home.’ 
‘What’s home for me?’ he said — I had to leave — 
No end to those horns! 


Morris 


They’re glad the peace is here. 


GNATHO 


It’s more than saying peace can make peace fall 
Upon the naked crags of this reflection, 

A rosy snow to turn this granite marble — 

You know how he dislikes me, I had to leave — 


Morris 


Whatever makes you think he dislikes you? 


GNATHO 


Oh, Moeris, don’t you understand? 


Morris 


I don’t 


I’ve never seen you in this state before. 


GNATHO 


Isn’t it monstrous that the young should die 
And the old live on unwilling? 


Morris 


Monstrous, yes, 
If you mean inhuman, yes. But it’s more than men; 
And that’s the grandeur of it, can’t you see? 
We have asserted something that outlives us, 
We captious men in these anarchic rocks, 
We have asserted decency. 
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GNATHO 


You think so? 
I think we’ve carried through a pirate raid 
On the flimsy pretext of some sordid right 
To avenge a nymphomaniac’s vagary! 


Morris 
Gnatho! Gnatho! 


GNATHO 


Oh, the plan succeeded, 
Though it took us longer than we thought it should: 
Yes, we’ve destroyed our old and subtle rival, 
And taken his whore prosperity to wife — 


Moeris 


It was a question of insulted right — 


GNATHO 


It wasn’t! Now it is! Poor injured justice — 

I think that from the outset we were cursed, 

The cursed people of a cursed King — 

We should have known that when he killed his child 


For a change of wind — 


Morris 


What, Gnatho, are you mad 
To say that here? 
GNATHO 
Isn’t it true, my friend? 
For if it’s not then tell me please what is. 


I’ve always only wanted to tell the truth, 
That’s all I’ve always wanted — 
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Morris 


Please sit down! 


GNATHO 


And people turn from me! Why do they turn me? 

He turned from me like a drunk or dying man 

As if I threatened what grace of life was left. 

Yet Dipsas perched there on that rotting bale 

And studied his face like some bewildered dog 

That grieves with its master; and he smiled at him. — 
In those retracted eyes, I saw myself, 

In Philo’s eyes, and in that woman’s — Moeris, 

I am the traitor goat. I bore the bell. 

I led the knock-kneed lambs to the shambles brute, 
For a pat on the head, for a touch of his stinking hand — 
Cut out this cancer paralyses all 

As Philo said — Go tell the Queen the truth 


If there’s no grace in you, there must be fear. 


Morris 


How can I answer you? What will I say? 

One does what one must do, and that is all. 

Day by day one does it, day by day. 

Action is this; to know what one must do, 

And do it patiently. The rest is pride, 

Is only pride... We've no command 

To breach this secrecy. We must stand fast 

Until the Emperor returns and we're relieved 
Officially we know nothing. So it must be — 
Remember where you are —— Here is the Queen — 


(Enter Aegon and Clytemnestra. Moeris rises. Aegon 
walks to the table, the Queen mounts to the throne). 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


They told me that you’d come. You’re early, Good. 

You know, one thing I used to do is wonder 

What I'd be doing when the news arrived, 

And how Id take it. I was sitting on this throne, 

Not a soul in the world around me when the fire 

Climbed up the clouds like Autumn through a tree 

With its strange annunciation of joy and death. 

The only thing I felt was loneliness, 

The loneliness of one who’s lived through fever, 

And no ear near to understand — Think: Troy, 

That vast reality of stone and men 

This moment is a somersaulting cloud 

The wind receives, a mass of steam and smoke 

And a little fugitive dust — I tell you, sirs, 

All private Troys of intimate disgrace, 

The stubborn populations of our minds, 

The vindictive rabble of dreams that arrest the will, 

All our peculiar Troys 

By this flame are wiped out. This unsoft peace, 

This savage consolation says endure; 

For what you have endured you will endure — 

We have fixed upon a face that will not change, 

We have achieved a kind of certainty... 
(Clytemnestra notices that Aegon is looking at her an- 


xiously. Moeris looks worried; Gnatho looks away). 


But here I stand and talk; and so much to do. 

By noon at least the shrines should be all decked, 
And the processions to the temple under way. 

Have you spoken to the — Moeris, what’s the matter? 


Morris 


Philo’s son is dead, your majesty. 
The urn came through this morning on that ship 
That’s lain becalmed at Aulis since mid-March. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Becalmed at Aulis! Dead? Young Callieles? 
Such a fine boy too. And fast on his feet. He took 
The wreath in the games for Arion — Oh, Aegon — 


AEGON 


Not fast enough to outstrip this arrest. 


GNATHO 


Killed. Scamander Ford, Six months ago. 

An arrow through the jaw some gutted Trojan 

Let fly from the grass that he lay dying on, 

It drove up through the palate and out one eye — 
The life fled his heart as simply as the sun 

A valley underneath a hiss of rain. 

As simply as the sun — And Philo’s done with: 

His house and he will die together — ‘What's home?’ 
‘What’s home for me?’ he said. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Where is he now? 
GNATHO 
God only knows. I left him on the wharf. 


Assigning streets to other men’s disasters, 
With the urn at his foot like a package from abroad. 


Morris 


Come Gnatho, where’s the help in this, 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Pll go. 
AEGON 


No, madam, you can’t go. You know you can’t. 
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Moeris 


Dipsas is with him. Dipsas will not leave him. 


AEGON 


There'll be the delegations to address, 

The progress to the temple to be gone through, 

And a hundred other things — And think of the crowds! 
They'd never let you through. Let me go for you; 

Or go yourself tomorrow. 


GNATHO 


Yes, He’s right. 
They’re, many of them, drunk. You might be... hurt. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


There’s thought in you I never knew was there — 
Will you be an old woman’s friend? 


GNATHO 


Oh, madam, madam, 
At this dark stage, the best friend I could have 
Is one who’d release me from the conscript ranks 


Of this disheartening army! 


Morris 


May god forbid! 
Don’t curse the day with your ingratitude. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


But living is war, friend, All of us are conscript. 

The fierce stars battle in the challenged air, 

And the strenuous gods that ride them — What are we 
To escape the bondage of this tension? Peace? 
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Tell me, my friend, where does that apple hang 
Except across the frontiers of this danger 
Where the winds of death contest its radiance 
And slit the sinews of the gathering hand? 
Let us be grateful, it’s no worse than this, 
And pray that in this muddle of joy and death, 
Joy will prevail. 

AEGON 


Amen to that, your highness, 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Go down to Philo, Aegon, with my love, 

And tell him I will come this evening late, 

When the crowds let up. And, Moeris, will you get 
The priest and bring him to me. Gnatho, come, 
And help me learn this endless speech of Aegon’s. 
Here’s where [| left off. Sit down and hear me. 
There is the scroll, You'll see, I'll master it. 


GNATHO 
Will you, madam? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes. You'll see, my friend. — 
‘The crippled god, perfected by the fire...’ 


GNATHO 


No, madam; prefect. The prefect of the fire. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


I was testing your attention — 


(Aegon and Moeris walk to the doors at stage-left). 


Morris 


All right, madam? 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, Moeris yes. They say two ships have been sighted. 
Just off Irine. Check that for me too. 


They say the ships are from Troy. Take runners with you. 
You'll never make it through the crowd without them. 


AEGON 
Till later, madam. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Later, gentlemen... 


(Aegon and Moeris exit. Clytemnestra looks’ at Gnatho, 
who looks bewilderedly at the scroll). 


‘The crippled god, the prefect of all fire, 
It was that sent the blaze abroad from Troy, 
From shattered Ida...’ 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE FOUR 


One o’clock the afternoon of the same day. The cabin 
of Agamemnon’s galley. Cassandra sits at the table looking 
straight before her. She is dressed in white and saffron, and 
dressed formally, as if for a reception, It is rather dark in 
the cabin. Agamemnon enters. 


AGAMEMNON 


I’m sorry about this morning. I said I’m sorry — 
You’ve got your convent dress on; won’t you change it? 
It will cause talk. Saffron is a color 
I never could abide. 
(Pause. Cassandra makes no answer, does not even make 


a gesture). 
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— [ll make all right. You’ll see 
Ill give that man indemnities for his tongue; 
... and I’ll restore you to your earlier peace... 


(Cassandra makes no answer). 


I know where there’s a villa in the hills. 

The summer you so hate has never smutched it — 
Half-august goes, yet summer’s but your mother. 
Spread on her lap of grass you take your ease, 
Happy the grapes of clouds hang at rich balance 
Ripe in the prosperous sun, Happy there is 

No noise, No noise at all on the glistening water, 
Unless you'd call the somersault of trout, 

The sound of leaf-fall only through those trees, 

An obstacle to quiet — 


CASSANDRA 


But where is mother? 
Your excellency’s welcome to this palace. 
I beg your pardon for our sick reception. 
I’m sure you understand; the siege and all — 
We call this siege the night of Agamemnon, 
He seems to bring it with him. It will end. 


AGAMEMNON 


Cassandra, for the love of god, Cassandra! 


CASSANDRA 


She must be on the walls. My brother’s dead; 
And father’s gone to get him from that beast 
Dragged him around the walls for us all to see. 


AGAMEMNON 


Guard! Guard! 
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CASSANDRA 


Oh, no. I'll take you down myself. 
Perhaps we'll meet her in the inner court. 
Let’s talk of happier times. This spot you speak of 
Is very like a spot I well recall 
Especially these days of loss and pain. 


(A guard enters hurriedly. He salutes). 


GuaARD 
Your majesty. 
AGAMEMNON 


Bring me a Trojan oar-slave. 
The Princess has been taken ill — At once! 


(The guard exits hurriedly). 


CASSANDRA 


When I was a girl, my father took me to the mountains; 
And there was a field in that place that was hard to get te 
Very high up, you know, And in that field 
That seemed the bed of the sky, there was a stone, 

You must have seen such stones as this in Thrace: 

Two faceless figures in a spasm of. embrace, - 

And under them as if in a child’s hand, 

A sentence or two addressed to the cleansing air. 

As if one’s grief could be eroded too! 

This stone stays with me; for my father said, 

‘Child, this is beautiful; remember it.’ 

But it was more than beautiful, It was true. 

It read; and I can see it now before me, 

As I stood, caught up to the clouds’ breasts, 

As I so often was, read: Traveler, 

It is a fearful thing to love what death can touch. 


(Enter the guard with a tanned man in a brief tunic of 
coarse linen. The man makes no act of respect to Agamem- 
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non, but when he sees Cassandra, he falls on one knee before 
her). 
TROJAN 
Your highness. 
CASSANDRA 


Get my mother from the walls. 
Here is an ambassador from Thrace, 
And no one here but me for his reception. 


(Agamemnon touches her on the cheek). 


TROJAN 


Stand back from her. This is no human sickness. 


AGAMEMNON 
What will I do then? You were at her court. 
You must have seen her in these fits before. 
TROJAN 


This is no fit. It is not she who’s speaking. 


AGAMEMNON 
I'll have your hide for this. The girl is sick; 
This is no time for fruitless superstition, 
TROJAN 


She wasn’t at the court until the last. 

She is the bride of the god of Absolution 

They worship in the hills of Phrygia. 

She only came to Troy from her retreat 

To be with her mother when Prince Hector died. 


AGAMEMNON 


Is there nothing can be done? I know all that — 
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TROJAN 


Yet you took her as Paris took the bride 

Of your brother, Menelaus; you mantled her 
As the night a city sacred to the sun, 

As the owl a lark. — Stand back from her. 


AGAMEMNON 
You feel. 


(Agamemnon takes Cassandra’s hand and chafes it. She 
hardly notices it). 


CASSANDRA 


A fearful thing to love what death can touch... 

These past ten years of puzzlement and grief, 

We've been like mourners circling around a tomb 

On the anniversary of some grievous death 

That shames as much as hurts us. 

Oh, we’re back at that. I’m very sorry, sir. 

There was a time when Troy was known for laughter. 
Days were when we could match the golden bees 

In their silly loving music at Hymettus. 

We're a gentle race. They’re gone for good, those days. 
Yes, passion, star-stroke, or adversity, 

Whatever name vou choose to give our lot 

Has so diseased us that we can no more recall them 
Than one recalls a certain day in summer 

By looking at the snapped bones of a rose... 


AGAMEMNON 


Yes, child. Be calm. I’m with you child. Its me. 
(Pause). 


CASSANDRA 


But what have they been doing to this court? 
They’ve moved the altars — And who is that man 
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Keeps staring down at us from the throne-room window? 
There was no man up there when we came down. 


AGAMEMNON 
Cassandra — 
TROJAN 


It is not her. It is the god. 


AGAMEMNON 
Get him out of here. 


(The soldier, however, is so struck with the appearance 
of Cassandra, he does not obey the order). 


CASSANDRA 


Forgive me, excellence. 
For interrupting you and our noble friend; 
But wasn’t it dawn? And now it seems like sunset 
These walls are red as blood — Oh there’s my mother, 
There with those four old men around that bull — 
No, that’s not her. And yet she wears a crown — 


Stand back from her! Stand back! 


(Cassandra tries to rise, Agamemnon holds her in the 


chair). 


AGAMEMNON 
What is this? 


TROJAN 
This is that clairvoyance 
I’ve heard you mock her for — 
AGAMEMNON 


Get him out of here; 
Get him below; don’t stand there open-mouthed. 
Cassandra, can’t you hear me? 
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(The oar-slave pulls away from the guard, stands behind 
Agamemnon). 
TROJAN 


Sleep, sister, sleep, 


CASSANDRA 


T will. ’'m very tired, — although this sleep, 
This death of reason, nest-of-honey heart, 

This treacherous mute does wear a crown of bees 
That stings the heart it lulls and cherishes... 
Good night. 


(The guard stands stupified. The slave drops on one 
knee). 
TROJAN 


Good night. 


AGAMEMNON 


Sergeant, are you deaf? 
Is this the end of discipline — Get below! 


(Exit guard and Trojan hurriedly. Agamemnon kneels, 
and begins to chafe Cassandra’s hand again. She sits very 
erect, her eyes closed. Pause). 


Without you, I am lost. Child, child, come back — 
I killed the other — Can you hear me? — Oh, 
I killed the other. 


(He buries his head in her lap. She sits immoveable, eyes 


closed, in a sleep like death). 


CURTAIN. 
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ACT IV, SCENE ONE 


Two o’clock the same afternoon. The throne-room of the 
Palace of the Atrides. Clytemnestra, dressed in royal apparel, 
the hem of her skirt embroidered with golden bees, stands 
at the window to stage-left. From below, the rumble of a 
crowd can be heard. Gnatho sits in a chair to stage-right, 
out of sight of the window, with a scroll in his hands. Aegon 
sits looking at the Queen from the step beside the throne. 
As the curtain rises, a burst of cheers from below. Clytemnes- 
tra stands a second or so, her hands open at her sides. She 
raises her right hand. The cheers slacken off, and stop. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


The crippled god, the prefect of all fire, 

It was that sent the blaze abroad from Troy 

From Shattered Ida. Tiring at Lemnos, 

Down it plummeted, down upon the Mount 

Of amiable Hermes, where the pine 

Provided refuge. Then it swung up and veered 
And kept a pauseless speed until it flagged 

And made a burning nest of the shrubs of Athos — 
Fleet as the laughter of Aphrodite, 

Fleet as the white vines of the lightening of god, 
Breathless touched Euripus. There, breathing, 
Remembering its mission, soared still higher; 

And thus expended sank on Messapion. 

There gladdened by the smell of heather, careened, 
Vaulted the slipping moon above the marshes 

And swooped down lunatic on Kithairon’s crag. 
From there it plunged through the receding wind, 
Jubilant over Aegina, that blazing hawk, 

And made its foray on this Spider Peak 

That held us in the web of darkness late, 
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And nestled on these altars, O my people, 
And these triumphant hearts — 

(A burst of cheers). 

Lift up your heads! 

All Greece is ours again to hold in pride! 
All wrong’s avenged! The Empress Helen ours! 
And Asia, and the circle of the sea — 
Lift up your heads! And may the joy prevail. 


(A deafening burst of cheers. Clytemnestra stands at 
the window, nodding from right to left). 


AEGON 


Come in. Come in. You've tired yourself enough now. 
They'll keep you bobbing up there all day long, unless 


you step away. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


You nod awhile, 
There’s a good soul, Gnatho. 


(Gnatho rises from his chair and goes to the window. 
The cheers diminish in sound; the crowd makes audible 
signs of breaking up). 

I could kill you, Aegon — 
‘Fleet as the laughter of Aphrodite,’ indeed! 
I felt a fool when I said it. I knew I should. 


I’m sure they didn’t understand a word. 


(She sits on the throne, passes her hand over her fore- 
head). 


Aegon, get me something there to drink; 
1 feel a little dizzy. 

(Gnatho leaves the window and approaches her, makes 
as if to help her. Aegon pours a cup of wine and gives it 
to her). 
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No. It’s all right. 
Thank you. 
(She drinks the wine). 
It’s gone already. 


AEGON 


Please lie down. 


(She hands him the cup. He sets it down). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


I haven’s felt so good in ten long years. 
It was cranking out that dreadful speech of yours — 


AEGON 


You see, she doesn’t know how sensitive 

We poets are. The poets there in Sparta 

All earn their keep by telling dirty jokes, 

All grunts and gestures — Feed them; and they’re happy! 
She thinks that I’m like them. I’ve half a mind 

To leave and go to Thrace — Achilles’ mother 

May be a little near; but she’s discreet... 


(While Aegon and Gnatho are engaged with the Queen, 
their backs to the doors to stage-left, the doors open very 
softly and a woman slips in. She stands unsteadily at the 
door, her arms hanging limply from her shoulders. Her hair 
is unbound. She looks at the three with puzzled eyes, as if 
she had come in from bright sunlight to a very dark room. 
She has a wooden cow-clapper in her left hand. Gnatho 
notices her). 


GNATHO 
Who let you in? 


(Aegon looks over his shoulder, rises hurriedly. The 


Queen looks past the two men at the woman; smiles at her 
kindly). 
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What is it, mother? What do you want? 


MAINAS 
[’'m Aulis — 
No — I’m Mainas; but they call me Aulis. 
Eubolus said I should wait till the crowds were out, 
Then come up here. He said it would be all right — 
I was at Aulis when the girl was killed — 


(Gnatho is horrified. Clytemnestra looks at Aegon, 
stunned). 


GNATHO 


It’s a woman that I saw down by the wall. 
She’s made it past the guards; I'll get them. 
Come, mother, come with me. 


(The woman pulls away from Gnatho). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


No — wait — 
What is that she means, when the girl was killed — 
When who was killed? 


(Mainas smiles). 
MAINAS 


Your daughter, majesty. 


AEGON 


Your daughter died of fever, Clytemnestra! 
Your daughter died of fever. This woman’s mad — 


MAINAS 


She’s not a woman! She’s an animal, 
They kill their children too, She’s very brave. 
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I heard that speech. She’s very brave to make it. 

I heard her say, ‘And may the joy prevail...’ 
(Pause). 

I didn’t kill my son. Her husband killed him — 

He was six feet tall; yet the jar they put him in, 

I can hold in my arms as lightly as a doll — 

Oh, yes! She’s very brave. She sent the girl 

To Agamemnon, and he led her down 

To the old priest with the yellow beard and the knife! 

I was at Aulis when the girl was killed — 

But she won’t come to no good end, J tell you, 

Although she’s brave — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Won’t someone get the guard? 
Why do you stand there paralysed? 


GNATHO 


Guard! Guard! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


They’re at the gates. Go down and get them. No! 
Not both of you. Oh, Aegon, stay with me. 


(Exit Gnatho past the woman who looks at him in- 
terestedly then turns the same look on Aegon and the Queen). 
AEGON 

You know this rumor, madam. You must have heard it. 
(Clytemnestra covers her face with her jewelled left 
hand, shaking her head). 
MAINas 
Oh, you’re in on it too, old man! That’s why 


You’re whispering to her — Keep away from mel... 
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I lived at Aulis, It’s a lovely place — 

Do you know the pumice caves around the bay, 

All hollowed out, and filled with the sweet wax, 

That the bees make loud in the March collapse of wind? 

You can see the beach from them, past all those flowers, 

Blue and red and yellow. Anemones, 

The people around there call them, the wind’s own, 

Because they blaze away till the wind collects them. 
(Pause. She continues, almost like a child reciting a 

piece). 

I saw the white tents on the ochre sand, 

And the staring eye-green sea, and all those men 

In their silver breastplates, and the stones 

They laid her on, and the sleeve of her dress — 


(Clytemnestra lifts her face from her hands). 


AEGON 


Perhaps you could make it past her through the door — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


What color was her dress? 
(Mainas smiles). 


MAINAs 


Her dress was saffron. 


AEGON 


Of course, she’d say that. All brides wear that color. 
She knows the girl was sent to marry Achilles. 


(Mainas continues with a strange kind of almost gay 


excitement). 
MAINAS 


They posted a man at every door in town; 
But I slipped by and saw it all. — Her sleeve 
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Had a golden border on it much like yours. 

The blood ran down her arm. And the wind did rise! 
It rose so fast it tore aside the cloak 

The King held up before his face. It roared! 

They burned her right away; and threw her ashes 
Over their heads. Jt only took three hours. 

I heard the guard come back, hid in the bushes, 

And when | dared get up, each fold of my dress 

Was filled with flowers, blue and red and yellow, 
And from the deflowered slopes, the whining bees 
Swarmed, beaten by the wind — And the ships were gone — 


(Enter Gnatho hurriedly with a guard. The guard seizes 
the woman; and shakes her. The cow-clapper rattles, bat 


she makes no resistance). 


GNATHO 


Are you all right? I had the devil’s time. 


GUARD 


Yes, highness: it was a question of the gates 
Or here. 


AEGON 
Take her away! 


(The woman jogs along with the guard to the door, the 
rattle sounding. She looks over her shoulder at Aegon, like 
an overwise child). 


MAINAS 


She’s very brave! 
But she won’t come to no good end — 


(The guard shakes her, takes her ve the hair, and pulls 
her face towards the door). 
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GUARD 
Come on, you! 


(Clytemnestra half-rises from the throne). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Be gentle with her, She’s had much to bear. 
You’re not to punish her; you’re to take her home... 


(Mainas smiles, cocking her head at the Queen. The 
guard leads her out. The door closes behind them). 


AEGON 


Let me call up your women, You can sleep 
An hour at least — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
How could she know all this, 
If there’s not something to it? 
AEGON 


This is a rumor 
That’s had ten years to ripen. You know your husband — 
Is he that kind of man? 


(Gnatho shakes his head and turns away). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Why do you turn away? 


GNATHO 


I’ve had enough of pain to last me, madam — 
We all are wounded, aren’t we? 


AEGON 
Do try to sleep. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, Gnatho, tell me, for the love of god, 
Is this thing true? 


(Stricken, Gnatho looks the Queen in the eyes). 


GNATHO 


Madam, it is. It is. 


(The door to stage-left opens and Moeris enters hurried- 
ly. Clytemnestra looks blindly from face to face, strikes her 
forehead with the back of her right hand, and runs to the 
door at stage-right. Exit Clytemnestra). 


Morris 


Those ships the coast-guard sighted: The King’s come home! 


(They look at each other. Exit Aegon hurriedly stage- 
left). 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE TWO 


Six o’clock the evening of the same day. It is growing 
dark. The throne-room of the Palace of the Atrides. Clytem- 


nestra sits in the Lion-throne, Aegisthus and Aegon on either 
side of her. 


AEGISTHUS 


How long have you been sitting here like that? — 
Clytemnestra! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


So you knew this too? 


AEGISTHUS 


I swear I didn’t. Aegon told me now. 
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He knew? — Why ask! You both knew from the start — 


AEGON 


Your majesty must listen to me — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


No! 


Leave me, the both of you. Leave me alone. 


AEGISTHUS 


You know we couldn’t possibly do that. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh, I forgot! My husband’s coming home. 

He’s been away ten years; but that’s all right — 

My teeth are sprung in my head like an old snapped fan, 
The struts of my jaw are shot; but never mind — 


AEGISTHUS 


You musn’t act like this — 


AEGON 


Let her get it out. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


My maids will cover up for me: theyre good. 

But what about the rest? You know. You knew — 
That not being faithful as I could have been. 
That kind of thing gets out if you’re not careful. 
Ill leave that in your hands. Don’t fail me, will you? 
Yowre good at keeping up appearances. 
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AEGISTHUS 


Don’t; it’s not true. You’re tearing me apart. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


But what will I say when he asks about Orestes? 

He’ll say, I had three children, didn’t I? 

I know where one is. One must be upstairs: 

It’s past Electra’s bedtime. But where’s the boy? — 

You know the way he has of teasing. We must plan — 
Old man. Can you have a speech for me by half-past six? 
They’re at the gates; you haven’t got much time — 

A little set-speech, morally perfumed, 

To distract us from the stench of unburied shame 

Until the both of us get used to it. 


AEGON 


Please, madam, please. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes, notice is quite short. 
But don’t worry about a speech for the half-crazed whore 
He’s dragged with him. I’ll manage that myself — 
Princess, I'll say, no call for lack of poise; 
It happens I’m in a similar situation: 
He’s killed someone I loved, a relative too, 
In fact, my daughter. And he’s made a whore 
Of me as he has of you. What does it matter? 
Look: — Nothing matters any more at all. 


AEGISTHUS 


What is she doing to herself? 
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AEGON 


Your highness, 
Extenuating circumstances — i 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Oh! 
You pimp! You pandar! Get him out of here. 


AEGON 


Do you think you can call me worse than I call myself? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Why stand there that way in mock desolation? 

You’re made in Greece. You’ve served your master well. 
You’ve made the daughter of a Spartan King, 

A fool and a whore. 


AEGON 


Are you quite through, your highness? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


?'m through in every sense of the word there is. 
Ten years ago you came straight here from Aulis 
With the smoke still in your clothes for all I knew; 
You called this paralytic doll from Eurymanthus 
And loosed him on me as a gipsy would 

A ruttish stallion on a grieving mare! 

And now you dare to try it once again! 

Do you think I’m blind? 


AEGON 


You are if you think that — 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


Well then, I’ll skin my knees; but I'll get home. 

I’m going home, do you hear me, going home, 

I don’t know where home is; but there must be some place 
I can bring my little girl away from here. 

He’s killed one child, deprived me of another, 

He’ll never get Electra — I'll kill him first — 


AEGON 


He doesn’t want Electra: he wants peace. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


You’ve been to see him, haven’t you? 


AEGON 


I haven't. 


AEGISTHUS 


Leave us a moment, Aegon, will you please? 


AEGON 


I’ve done that much too often, I won’t now. — 
Ten years ago your husband sent me here 

To keep you safe, your majesty, keep you safe, 
Not chaste, not regal, merely out of harm. 

And I have failed, you see. That’s why I say 
That you can’t call me worse than I call myself. 
I know what happened there; believe me, madam, 
It was the state or the girl, — I didn’t tell you, 
Because I just can’t stand the sight of pain, 

I can’t stand twisted hands, astonished eyes — 
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It was to spare your pain I didn’t tell you. 
Isn’t that funny? You think you’re a fool! 


(A flourish of trumpets from below; a confused roar of 
voices). 


AEGISTHUS 


The trumpets. He is in the outer court, — 


AEGON 


You must forgive him, madam. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Forgive? Forgive? 
Shall we exchange repentances and weep 
For the dead splendor of our lying down 
When our marriage star pierced darkness to the heart 
Over Mount Spider, and the guests went home? 
Shall we kiss each other’s hands, embrace here kneeling, 
And try to forget the knowledge makes us sick; 
That that clear fire’s recalled by these drowned ashes; 
That all our pledges were as much a joke 
As the dirty jokes that old men make at weddings; 
That once he left off possession of my flesh, 
He could kill my child; that with him gone away, 
I could lie and be unlocked by another man — 
Is that what we must do? I cannot do it. 
Ten years have made a murderer of him, 
And made a whore of me — another ten 
Will make me but a passing catch in his heart — 
He’s got the Trojan woman with him! Let me go. 


AEGISTHUS 


I'll get two horses. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


No. The girl and I 
We will go alone. One horse will be enough. 


AEGISTHUS 
What will you do? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


I'll slash myself if need be. 
Pll cut away this crippled royalty 
He thought so much of he destroyed my child 
To keep it in me, 


AEGISTHUS 
What will you tell the girl? 
(Another flourish of trumpets; another roar). 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


Electra was a year old when he left — 
The years will teach me what to say to her. 


(Trumpets again. A sound of broken music. Pause. 
Aegon, resignedly): 


AEGON 
You'd better get the horse, if she’s going to go. 


(Aegisthus goes toward the door to stage-left. Pause). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Will you kiss me, Aegon? 


AEGON 


Oh, your majesty. 
(Aegisthus stops at the door and looks towards them. 
They kiss. The door opens and Philo enters. He looks rather 
dazed and embarrassed). 
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PHILO 


Your majesty? 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


My dear old friend, I’m sorry. 


PxHio 


I’m sorry too. I came up here to say that. 

I understand you know he killed the girl. 

I knew from the beginning. I’ve been paid 

For knowing and not telling, haven’t I? 

Don’t shake your head to comfort me. I have — 


(As Philo says the following words, Clytemnestra’s face 
changes its look of compassion for one of a strangely fixed 
im passivity). 

Do you know what those old men want, your majesty? 
They sent me here to intercede for him. 
They’re afraid you'll make a scene. 


(Pause. Aegisthus stands listening, his hand on the 
handle of the door. Aegon looks anxiously at Clytemnestra). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
Won't you sit down? 


(Philo sits down on the chair nearest the throne. Aegon 


to Aegisthus, angrily): 


AEGON 
Go get the horse — 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


I will not need the horse. 
Bring Moeris in. I’ll meet the Emperor. 


(Pause. Exit Aegisthus). 
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PHILO 


They sent me here to intercede for him, 
To tell you he’s the vicar of our dead, 
That to dishonor him’s to dishonor them — 
(But you know what I did this morning when I got home: 
I opened up the urn. There was meal in it, 
Coarse meal, like the first grinding from a mill. 
Some fragments were so sharp, I cut my hand. 
(Philo holds up his right hand). 
See: there. — There is no honoring that! 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
No, Philo, no. There is no honoring that. 


(Doors to stage-left open. Enter Aegisthus and Moeris. 
Moeris walks hurriedly towards the throne, his hands 
clasped). 


Moeris 


It’s most courageous of your majesty, 
And generous beyond our hopes — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Yes, Yes. 
Where is he now? 


Morris 


He’s in the outer court. 
There’s an inspection of the city guard. 
A pity they’re not sprucer, and what’s more, armed — 
He’s brought no guard with him, no guard at all — 
And, really, with the mob the way it is — 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


What is the protocol which I’m to observe? 
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In a moment or two, he’ll walk to the inner court. 
They'll sound the trumpets; and we'll hear the herald. 
The Council will accompany you down the stairs 

To welcome the King, and yes... the Trojan prisoner. 
They'll both go with you to the central hearth 
Where the priest is waiting with a hobbled bull. 

The priest gives you the sacrificial axe; 

You’re to take the axe and touch the bull with it 
Between its gilded horns; you’re to press the axe, 
As mother of the state, against your breast, 

Then you’re to hand it to his majesty. 

Who'll do the same, and hand it to the priest. 

The music will strike up; and the three of you 

Will pass between the temple slaves back here. 


PHILO 


It sounds like the conditions of surrender — 


AEGON 


Perhaps surrender is the only triumph. 


Morris 


Do you understand, your highness? Shall I repeat? 


(A prolonged flourish of trumpets). 
Morris 
Ah, there it is! 
HERALD 
(From outside and below, with a stony ring): 


Who is this who sails from Asia home, 
With Asia in the hollow of his heel, 
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The dust of Asia and our victory? 

Lord of Corinth and Achaia, Argolis, 
Husband of the Lady Cyclades, 

Prince of Chersonessus, King of Kings! 


(Trumpets, triumphant music: a roar). 


Morris 


That’s the crowd that followed from the wharves. 
They’re huddled out there around the palace walls. 
Strange how they'll cheer, though they can’t see a thing. 


PHILO 


It has got dark. It gets dark very quickly. 

These spring nights are as sudden as the will 
When after trial it feels its strength return 

And brings to the embrace the dream it wanted. 


Morris 
.. Yes... it’s grown dark. 


(Moeris goes to the doors to stage-left and flings them 
open). 
Light touches there and braziers. 
Her highness, Clytemnestra, Queen of Greece. 


(Trumpets again. Another roar. A processional is struck 
up on muted drums. Moeris turns to Philo, questioningly. 
Philo remains seated). 


PHILO 
No, I'll stay here. I’m too ashamed to go. 
Morris 


As you wish... Your highness — 
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(Exit Moeris, then Clytemnestra. The doors are closed. 
Aegisthus goes to the window and peers down. Aegon sits 
on the step near the throne). 


AEGON 


What can you see? 


AEGISTHUS 


I see her going down 
Between the torches; but its black down there. 
You can’t tell face from face. 


AEGON 


You can't tell face from face, tell temple priest 
From temple slave, tell victor from defeated — 

I’m bruised from the pit of my throat to the navel — old! 
It seems a century since that time this morning 

She looked at me with the new fear in her eyes 
And begged in her proud way for reassurance, 

At Lesbos when the beach turned grey — Good god, 
It was in the slums of Nauplia when I was cast 

Out of my mother’s guts on the salty straw, 

And the gulls drowned out my thin cry at the cold. 
I awoke to consciousness as a tired man 

Must wake to his next day’s work — I was born old. 
I can’t recall the time I didn’t know 

The world was false, false as those candy coins 
They gild for children. Now... I’ve lost the strength 
To revel in that falseness, give myself 

To that fake joy as to the plays of a game, 

What is there left me? 

You know what the man who taught me would have said? 
‘Poor drunken Orpheus, with his little boys!’ 

He’d have raised his hand as if from a deep sleep, 
And thrown it back and tried to fix his gaze. 
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I can hear the double reeds of his hoarse voice 

As if he were sitting in this room with us 

While she goes down those stairs to her own hell 
As he went down to his before her — He’d have said: 
‘The muse is gone. 

No more the Muse, companion of our passage, 
Distracts our loneliness with melody, 

But in sad absence dies a little daily 

From our remembrance, like the thought of summer 
When the grey stallion of the autumn tears 

At shrinking boughs with teeth of ice, and we 
Beneath them feel at little ease —’ The muse is gone! 
Damned fool! You’re dead. 

And did your fancy-talk stand by you when 

Those harridans drugged mad on spanish-fly 
Clubbed you to death at Hebrus and defiled 

The flesh the gods themselves were said to love. 
He’s dead and gone. His name alone remains; 

For metaphor is not enough! 

The voice must flat, the memory go blind, 

The senses vomit like a sickened child, 


Faced with the injustice of this life — 


(The music stops. A ringing silence). 


AEGISTHUS 


The music’s stopped. She must have reached the King. 


(The voices drift up from the courtyard with a stony 
ring). 
CLYTEMNESTRA 


Our royal brother and our husband, welcome. 


You have sinned against us grievously in absence — 
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AGAMEMNON 
Old girl. Old girl. 


(Pause. A polite patter of applause. It rings. The crowd 
outside hears it and roars approval). 


AEGISTHUS 


They must have kissed each other. 
I can scarcely see; the torchsmoke blurs the air. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Her grace of Troy is welcome to this Palace. 
It grieves me it must be at such a time. 


CASSANDRA 
There is no grace in me. I am Cassandra. 
Kiss me, and know dead kings. 
(A kind of murmur). 


AGAMEMNON 


Come, child, now, come. 
(Pause). 


Forgive her, sirs. She’s subject to these seizures. 


CASSANDRA 


The she-hawk’s coupled with a robin — Look! 
There’s blood upon her breast, the poor repetitive. 
No wonder that she staggers; 

So low that was so queenly and so proud — 

The air is bad here; it is thick as blood, 

Come back with me to the ship — 


AGAMEMNON 
No, child, I can’t. 
Come with us now; it will soon be over. 
(Pause). 
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You’ll see. Don’t cry. They musn’t see you crying. 
Why are you crying? The daughter of a king, 
Crying like a homesick servant girl. 


CASSANDRA 


Traveler. 
It is a fearful thing to love what death can touch. 
Am I not a traveler and in love? 


(A kind of thud. A gasp, A murmur). 


Please. Please. 


AGAMEMNON 
You animal! 
(Another thud; another. A hubbub. Confused sound of 


struggle. Aegon rushes to the window. Philo remains sitting 
as if in a trance). 


GNATHO 


The King. The King is down! 


(A thin scream from the people below. Sound of running. 
Aegisthus runs toward the doors to stage-left. They fling open. 
Enter Clytemnestra, panting, without her fillets and veil. Her 
hands are on her breasts. She is doubled up as if in pain). 


AEGISTHUS 


What happened? Are you gored? Did the bull get loose? 
What happened? For the love of god, won’t you answer! 


(She straightens up, still breathing heavily. She lets her 
arms fall to her sides. There is blood on her arms and on 
the breast of her dress. She walks unsteadily to the throne, 
stands by it. In a strange choked voice): 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 


What had to be done I did. They’re dead down there. 
I hit him with the axe. They’re dead down there — 


(The Councillors burst in). 


Moeris 


Do you think you’re above the law? You aren’t! 


AEGISTHUS 
What happened? 


Moeris 


You know what happened. She accomplished it. 
She killed the Emperor and his prisoner. 
She struck them down like beasts. 


(Clytemnestra stares at Moeris blankly while he speaks, 
as if she were trying to fix on a word she might find fault 
with. She passes her hand over her head, totters, grabs hold 
of the arm of the throne). 


AEGISTHUS 
Oh, hold her. Hold her. 


(Aegisthus runs towards her. She sways, holding on to 
the throne). 


CLYTEMNESTRA 
I do not want this man to touch me — oh... 
(She collapses against the throne. Aegisthus bends over 
her, straining to lift her head). 
AEGISTHUS 


Have you no pity? Won't you help me raise her? 
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Morris 


Since when do we pity murderers and whores? 


(The Councillors turn away as if from a pollution). 


AEGISTHUS 


You loved her, Aegon. Help me lift her up. 


AEGON 
I can no longer love; I can only see. 


(Aegon turns away. Aegisthus has half-raised her. Her 
head falls against his shoulder. He rests for a moment with 
her in that position. Philo rises at last; and faces the Councill- 
ors, and Aegon). 


PHILO 


Aren’t the both the same? 

Why do you turn away, old men? Are you afraid 
Of the sight of the justice you so long thought gone? 
Turn round and see; for now at last you can. 

All things are open, like that early star, 

That child’s eye of a star that looks at us 

And at the passing day with innocence 

Surpassing pity or mere tenderness. 

In that eternal stare, we all are one, 

You and me, that woman by the throne, 

The man she turned from and the two out there. 

We all are one: the little walls that cleave us 

Have windows giving on these bays of space 
Through which that star looks down. 

Yes, in this darkness, we are like a house 

In an outlawed slum that rides a sagging pier, 

In whose closed rooms, each danger-maddened soul 
Murders or lusts, he thinks, in privacy, 

Achieving at least the dignity of bad action. 
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Yet small and far off, each small and muffled window 
Marries the other in bright unity 

To bring some frail keel bounding home 

Over the broken teeth of reefs — 

Despite the sailors rolled, the men diseased, 

The corpses huddled, a child unborn 

In the loose belly of the wayward sea, 

The end is safety. She has brought us home. 

She has dispossessed the night we limped through blindly. 


Morris 
And if what she’s dispossessed makes her its own? 


(Aegisthus has raised the Queen. He carries her to the 
small door to stage-right. Philo looks at them. Exit Aegisthus 
and Clytemnestra). 


PHILO 
There is no glory without suffering. 


(The Councillors and Aegon stand facing the door). 


Moeris 
Let us go down and shield our dead from the night. 


(They turn towards the doors to stage-left). 


CURTAIN. 
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PROLOGUE TO TOBIAS * 


If you don’t yet know what an intervention is, it is high 
time you did. You have been remote from us for so long 
in such a solitary blaze that we are going to send you even 
farther away and extinguish your flame. Oh! you will come 
back! Don’t fear that! We need you here in this eternal 
light around us. Your place which by all rights is so near 
us, will not be taken by anyone else. The total light which 
is reflected back on our face will be somewhat diminished 
when you go, but we alone shall feel that, and we shall wait 
patiently for your return which will replenish the fires we 
enjoy. Even your slightest turning away has been noticed. 
When that great flame of yours, shooting upwards before 
our eyes, was deviated ever so minutely from its course of 
joy, we knew that some degree of solitariness had fixed 
upon you. Here you may not be solitary as are those in the 
world to whom you are going. There it is a good thing, 
and we are sending you to two children who have grown 
up in solitude and who are ready to receive you. But solitude 
outside of time has no meaning and no reason. What tempted 
you to that, Raphael? A fire that burns is like your love. It 
cannot turn aside or diminish without ceasing to be itself. 


* A novel in progress. 
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Here we must be what we are for always. There, solitude 
may be used to turn away from what one is not, from some 
part the world has imposed. But a solitary angel, Raphael! 
That has no meaning. You were not that exactly, we know, 
but something happened in that freedom of love where you 
have always glowed higher than all others, some tiny will 
to solitude which is mortal. You yourself can’t see yet what 
it is. It will be good for you to approach these two human 
solitudes and to help them so that they will form one love. 

What is going to happen to you now, you will hardly 
believe. At least not while you are still enveloped in that 
mighty flame which soars higher in space than any other 
flame around us. For even with your slight withdrawal into 
solitude, your flame rises always higher and stronger than 
the others as if it continued to feed on your past and perfect 
love. It was your face bending down, which we could no 
longer see through the flames raining upward, that forced 
this decision on us. Listen to us now while you are still 
wrapped in the fire... For a time you are going to lose the 
flames which adorn you and with them you are going to 
lose all clear memory of having borne them in this place 
in front of our countenance. Some very faint dreamlike 
reminiscence will remain in you, because we cannot efface 
everything. But you will not be sure of what you were and 
you will have very little desire to know. You are to become 
a man, Raphael, and a guide. You are even going to change 
your name, for if on the earth someone happened to call 
you by your name of archangel, you would begin to glow 
with such desire that they would suspect you were not one 
of them. They will always feel you are different in some 
way, but that will help you to serve as guide, and at the 
same time it will teach you something about mortal solitude... 
Why you, an angel have had this inclination toward solitude, 
we cannot understand. You who know by the pure instinct 
of your being that we are everywhere, how could you ever 
have imagined to dwell apart? Did you forget that your 
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life is not yours but ours, that you are more purely yourself 
because of your alliance with us? 

Let us try to tell you what this change will consist of. 
Feel no need to prepare yourself at this moment, because 
when it occurs, it will be sudden and you will find yourself 
immediately faced with something to do. You will know 
how to behave and yet you will have no clear remembrance 
of these words of ours. You will have no memory of earth 
or of any other realm. You will be man as first created whose 
senses are keen and whose reason is unblurred. You will 
often be amazed at your own perceptions and conclusions, 
and yet you will never wonder too much about their origin. 
From time to time, as you turn alone into yourself, you 
will understand the reason for mortal solitude and then it 
will be given you to understand why there can be no solitude 
in this realm. You will learn down there what longing should 
fill you here. You will be disguised with the clothing of a 
man, and, a bit more clearly than most men, you will feel 
that clothing is a disguise and converts your actions into 
a ceremony. You will move in a slightly ceremonious fashion 
because you will be learning a part during your first days 
on the earth. You will arrive at the end of one of their 
nights and at the beginning of one of their dawns, but even 
when the full dawn comes with the rising sun, all the land 
will appear dark to you, and the houses of the city will 
appear wrapped in a mist. For an angel to go to the earth, 
— and especially an angel who has occupied such a place 
as yours — is, in the terms of the earth, like the case of 
a man who has sailed the ocean for a long time and who 
leaves his boat to walk in the streets of the harbor city. 
He forgets the movement of the sea, but his body doesn’t. 
He walks differently from other men and appears to them 
as an assassin might among peace-loving folk. His body had 
learned to move with the ocean swell. From the ocean the 
sailor had learned many of the things a man learns from 
a woman; the contentment of long hours at rest, the tender- 
ness of space and silence, the knowledge that happiness is 
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in the desire to please. He had learned to live in harmony 
with a creature greater than himself, and at the same time 
close and intimate with him. He had grown to love her 
eternal expansiveness, her eternal will to caress him. But 
then, when he came to the land and to a city of men, he 
found himself alone and unable to walk in balance with 
the wind and the sea. His walk seemed exaggerated to other 
men and insolent. He appeared like a foreigner unable to 
talk with them and they believed he carried a knife on his 
person. They forced him into the role of assassin without 
his being one, and he accepted the part because he was 
different from them all. He had lost his spouse, and he walk- 
ed about in the granite city loving and killing the men there. 
He converted the harbor city into a theatre of crime because 
his passions, which on the sea had been exultant, on the 
land became morose and wilfully sullen. A sailor, when 
he leaves his boat, is changed into an angel of destruction. 
And an angel, when he leaves his flame to go to the earth, 
becomes something like a sailor when he is still on his ship 
and seized with an immortal enchantment in the midst of 
the moving sea. The earth will be a new realm for you, 
Raphael, but it will resemble the ocean for the sailor who, 
when he inhabits the flanks or the bowels of a ship, becomes 
an inhuman and a crystalline creature. The ocean sky is his 
halo and the muscles of his back grow tumultuous like the 
billows they move with... 

And now, as your flame begins to recede — oh! it will 
be some time before you feel any diminishing of the fire — 
give heed to what we must tell you of two prayers we have 
been listening to. They come from two cities which are 
separated by a fertile land, and they have joined up here 
because in a way they are the same prayer, the same prayer 
of a city, one said by a girl and the other by a boy who 
have always lived in a city and never walked in the country- 
side which lies between their two cities. There is a kind 
of prayer which takes its origin in a city of granite and 
houses and streets. It comes from the young of the city, 
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from all the young except from the sailor whom we have 
compared you to, who walks about the city without a prayer 
in his heart as he turns into the murderer. His prayer is 
something else, almost comparable to yours as it comes to 
us from the center of your flame. It is a way of standing 
or being. A way of living within an element. You, in the 
realm of fiery light which is both the result of prayer and 
its incitement. The sailor, in the pure realm of the ocean, 
learns how to hold an immobility in the midst of wind and 
rain, almost as you do in the midst of fire. There he forgets 
how to walk, as you in this high place forget that men are 
attached to the surface of the earth... But all this is to tell 
you that the sailor, when he walks in the streets of a city 
appears different from other men. As he walks ahead, his 
body moves from side to side listlessly as if he were still 
on the deck of a boat where he of himself accomplishes no 
motion ahead. Other men race through the streets, whereas 
the sailor expects the street to propel him through space. 
In most prayers there is a specific request and back of 
that a desire to turn to us, a longing to change position from 
something to something else. This desire moves us far more 
than the request. Each prayer is composed of a story and 
a myth. The story is some predicament of little eternal value, 
but the myth forms behind the story like a shadow of greater 
proportions than the object from which it falls. That shadow, 
taking its start in man’s separation from us, will be visible 
through all time until his return to us. If the immediate 
catastrophe which instigates the prayer, is comprehensible 
to the one who prays, the myth, of which it is a mere part, 
is never fully understood or known. To pray is, in a certain 
sense, to will to put together fragments of the mythic story 
of man, of his genesis and his fall, in order to see some pos- 
sible pattern for redemption. The girl’s prayer is so entang]- 
ed with its story, so confused with mysterious events that 
its full meaning is more obscured than ever. She is the victim 
of a spell and fears now to trust any of her feeling. Seven 
times she has approached marriage and on each wedding 
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night her husband has been slain. The next day she has 
no memory of what happened, and is beginning to wonder 
if she herself is the cause of these deaths. She is totally alone 
with her sense of shame and frustration, and she is still wait- 
ing for her husband to come. You are to go to her, not in 
the shape of a husband but as a guide. All stories end super- 
naturally at the moment when the protagonist despairs the 
most of accomplishing an end and 4 peace with the world. 
You will see what an intervention is and you will see also 
what obstacles a girl’s mind can make for herself, what 
traps and deaths a human existence can invent. We want 
you to see the union of this girl with her new husband and 
to watch in it the ending of their solitude. At that moment 
you will see forming another kind of solitude in which they 
will live thereafter. But the solitude of marriage is more 
knowing and more desired than that of adolescence. They 
are terms and leases of life which here have no meaning, 
but toward which you have inclined almost as if you had 
been listening to the prayers we have heard and had been 
influenced by them. 

The boy’s prayer is very different. He is a believer in 
ritual and tradition like most men, and he speaks with all 
the phrases of his father and of pious men. He makes no 
request, as the girl does, because he, like most boys, can’t 
choose from among all the temptations of the world. So 
behind the actual words he uses, we have to follow the rest- 
lessness he conceals. He wants to leave everything he has 
known in order to come to it elsewhere in some other form. 
He prays in order to learn what kind of request he may 
make and thus convert the chaos of his feelings into some 
order. His mind wanders about in a labyrinth, as a sailor 
wanders about in a city pretending that he is going some- 
where and searching for someone. But the boy, in the vast 
resources of his mind, and the sailor, in the endless circuits 
of the city, look for what they can’t find because they have 
no name for it. So it is a prayer of words that comes from 
this boy, and they would, under different circumstances, 
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form a conversation with someone on the earth. He speaks 
very little to others because there is no one who has time or 
taste for adolescent dreams. You will listen to him, Raphael, 
and he will address us fewer prayers. At first, he may be 
reticent with you, but you will remember that he learned 
first how to pray and now he must learn how to speak. He 
has set round about him a net of silence in which others 
are caught and silenced too, As you come into his presence, 
you must pick up that net and cast it away. It would not 
be fitting that an angel be silent. Especially an angel changed 
into a man. When it is night, his spirit longs for the dawn, 
and when it is day, he thinks only of night. But that is not 
perverseness. Every adolescent, when he keeps silence, re- 
sembles a phantom born from a smile in darkness. He can- 
not accept what is because of what it may become. When 
he wanders about in the daytime, he can never find the 
sumptuous adventure he invented at night immobilized be- 
fore the fire in his hearth. You will teach him that there 
are prayers different from the chaos of words. You will 
teach him many things by being with him and standing 
beside him at night. At times he will believe that you bear 
on your back the weight of an invisible sky, dark and cluster- 
ed with stars. You will appear to him then as a statue of 
clowdy billowy silence, and as he watches you his vision 
will go so far that it will be lost and dissolved, and it will 
seem to him that his body is following his vision and gliding 
toward some unknown dissolution. His life has been com- 
pressed between black walls which he has grown to believe 
indestructible, and his prayer has always had the rigor 
and the straightness of those walls. There are walls of a city 
and prayers of a city that bear the same traits. 

No story is as simple as it appears when told, and no 
prayer is as direct as the words which compose it. Only 
here in us is the story known in all its particulars. We can 
see its long preparation and its conclusion, for a story is like 
a plant which comes from some other plant and dies only 
when its strength has been translated into a new plant 
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seemingly cut off from itself. To understand any single story, 
one would have to know the story of all mankind. Even you, 
Raphael, will understand less about this story than there 
is to understand. After you have helped to unravel it as a 
simple story of a boy and a girl and an old man and a 
fish, when you resume your place in your flame, you will 
see it more clearly in its relationship with all the other 
stories of mankind, but even then you will not see it either 
in its total complexities or in its absolute simplicity. Each 
story of man prolongs the past by growing out of it and 
with it, and announces what is to come. Only very few of 
man’s stories are seen to be eternal but they all are because 
they all come out from the same chaos and move toward 
the same conclusion. Each seemingly new story is allied 
with all the other stories and increases the presence of man 
in the world. Thereby a new course is given to his days as 
they are lined up with their backs against the endless force 
of space. The story-teller learns that violence limits the 
strength of man, and he seizes not the forearm of his op- 
ponent but the meaning of oracles, the wrist of the dawn 
and the equinox. He is no one’s vassal in order to understand 
what a vassal is. Along all the shores of the seas in the winter 
time collect fragments of wastewood which are like the re- 
gressive legends in the speech and writings of man. Every 
story is the art of whom they call a sibyl, a woman of no 
face, who believes that by stories she can help men. She 
teaches them to wonder and not to comprehend. She teaches 
them to fear the secret force of stories and to consider with 
each new day an invention which they call a calendar. She 
preys upon their minds by twisting into the false word of 
fate what is really the boundless freedom of each day. Since 
each day follows the day before it at the same rate, men have 
come to believe that goodness and evil follow one another, 
and that there is no escape from the despair of time. 
They forget the wind we have created, Raphael. The 
wind, which is the breath of the universe, can bring dark- 
ness with it when it is not the time for darkness, It can 
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carry to the land the smell of the sea, and to the sea the 
odors of all the flowers which grow out of the earth. Its 
thunder and its music in their very unexpectedness and 
profusion should teach men that time is not fate, The wind 
is the memory of all sound and all speech. Nothing is lost 
in it. Nothing is silenced. No fire can be made without the 
wind, and when the flames are extinguished, the ashes rise 
into the air and begin an odyssey which no man can follow. 
The wind, in certain light, shines with the ashes of those 
fires which can be seen no more. The shining wind with its 
tracery of ashes forms a valley of space into which the night 
can sink. It is a fire without flame, but it may carry with 
it the heat of flames or the coolness of the ocean to a land 
that is parched. The birds of the air have learned certain 
behaviors of the wind and follow them. They have also 
learned that the wind is unpredictable at other times and 
that it is well for them to stay on the land, in the nests of 
trees and the hollow spaces of mountain crags. But their 
flight is often the will of the wind. They go where it takes 
them and return when the wind changes its course. 

Below, in that city, to which we are sending you, the 
first wind of the new day is beginning to rise. Two swallows 
have awakened before their usual time and have left their 
nest to fly back and forth over a certain part of the city 
wall. With their flight, your story of the earth begins, 
Raphael. Wings, not of an angel, but of two minute birds, 
are setting into action a story which is the continuation of 
all other stories. What you are to do on the earth will not 
exactly correspond to what your story is to become. An act, 
when it is related by men, becomes more true to itself. When 
a poet interferes with the doings of men, he seizes upon a 
pattern and a meaning which they themselves as actors had 
never seen. You are going to follow on the earth the long 
tortuous road of desire. It will not always be called that, 
and you yourself will not feel what those you guide feel. In 
the boy there will be no end to desire. You will discover 
that in him desire is his way of understanding eternity, But 
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in the girl you will observe desire reaching its end and 
accomplishment. For her a day will dawn when desire will 
have changed into love, because woman is able to reach a 
meeting with time in its present. She can be immunized by 
the celebration and the feast of time in its actual unfolding. 

Prepare to disappear, O Archangel! Prepare to lose 
yourself in each dawn of each successive day. Under each 
foot you will trample a part of the night sky and extinguish 
a galaxy of stars. Your shoulders of a man will be broader 
and higher than those of other men because they have borne 
before us flames and wings so prodigal that they resembled 
a perpetual dawn. Your face must not betray its paradox 
of man-angel. You have looked for so long on what has no 
defect that we are going to create a scar on the left of your 
brow. It will be a thin white line starting on your forehead 
and disappearing under your hair. That will be a human 
sign added to your countenance which will flame red every 
time you are pained by something purely human on the 
earth. Those who see your scar thus redden will believe that 
you had some accident in the past and that you are vulner- 
able to the present. They will see you attached to the earth 
like them and avoiding the strong currents of the wind like 
them. You yourself will wonder about the wind and _ half 
imagine that somewhere else you were able to dominate it. 
On the earth it will seem to you a yoke creaking and groan- 
ing along the houses and the walls where you pass. When 
you see a comet fall through the wind and flash like a ruddy 
bar against the night sky, you will feel a companionship with 
it. If at such moments you have a great thirst for disappear- 
ing, for finding yourself in some other form or in some other 
realm, be prodigal with your waiting, be attentive to the story 
you are directing. For those you are about to see, you will 
be a white line, which, when you have left, they will call 
the beginning of dawn. They will follow you as in a maze 
believing you to be the one white line able to lead them to 
what they constantly refer to as freedom. When you leave 
to return here, the white line will come to an end and turn 
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into a wounded swan no longer able to move through the 
water. Their search for freedom will be over because they 
will have embraced a new set of duties and felt the sensa- 
tion which comes when hunger is satisfied. Their poets will 
lie about your passage among them and say that you were 
an angel. They will describe your wings as easily as the 
color of your eyes. A dawn comes and soon loses itself in 
its own glory, its own familiarity. When it ceases being 
dawn, it forgets that it will die and turns away from the 
horizon of night. 

You have never coveted exile before, and when you 
leave now you will find that on the earth the rigor of living 
turns every soul into a covetor of exile. Every time the rain 
falls, they dream of some patch of ground different from the 
wet soil and the wet streets they know. In the midst of 
the wind, which they have never understood, they imagine 
a great calm in some other land. Even you, Raphael, will 
come to covet an exile, but you will have a clearer vision 
that what you want is limitless and infinite. The exile men 
want is a return to us, and when that desire comes to you 
as you walk along their streets, it will be time to welcome 
you back. As you first become attached to the earth, you 
will be secretive, warm and open. Then you will perform 
the work of your human destiny. When that is over, the 
clouds will equal the days in their emptiness and they will 
shatter against the mountains. You will find the earth hard 
and bitter, and yet you will never quite imagine that you 
can leave it. But the earth will love you, and not forget. 
Your passage on it will have an unusual resonance for @ 
long time. When an angel becomes man and forgets he was 
an angel, only the earth itself can remember rightly what 
transpired, only the poets who understand the earth can 
give credence to the madness of such a story and recreate it 
into something which resembles its truth, The words of poets 
find their own laws and the hidden reason for actions. They 
are the memory of the earth, and especially of all that 
descended from heaven to earth. The enduring restlessness 
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of man and his evil feed on poetry until they find a reason 
for existence and a glory in continuing. 

By turning as you did in the direction of human soli- 
tude, you moved into the world composed of myriad inter- 
changeable names. Solitude is the peril of names. Men, by 
their names, make themselves into garrulous ghosts and try 
even to give a name to the slow heat-laden time. The stupor 
of the air close to the earth will make a passage way for you 
and time will compose for your face traits of a man. Only 
one thing you will not know: the fearful ease of sleep because 
it is the picture of man’s incoherent condition. Thanks to 
the experience of sleep, the poet is able to become the ma- 
gician of insecurity. His waking hours have little import when 
compared to his sleep during which words move about in 
his brain like animals eager to find more rest. In sleep the 
poet knows many things which when he awakens he tries to 
remember. But words dissolve in light. The universe itself 
in the light of the sun is insufficient for man. His desire 
surpasses all the universe and extends into the air. It reaches 
even to this realm where your flames, Raphael, mount up 
without consuming themselves. Human desire is infinite be- 
cause it reaches to us. Even if we are invisible from him, 
veiled by his flesh, he exacts the impossible and the satisfac- 
tion that will] never come in his life. Love, which is the end 
and the substance of desire, never becomes exactly that be- 
cause it is never realized. It too is infinite, in its will to 
change into infinity, to lose itself in another self, but it is 
known by its despair. A single creature cannot transcend his 
limitations of love and thus forget that he himself desires 
by knowing it. No end to desire, to its striving and its blind- 
ness, as long as it inhabits the vessel of the body. It burns 
and dies out and flares up again, each time searing and 
scorching. 

Descend now to your age of man. In the intervention 
you are to make, you will be spared sleep and dreams which 
are his one evasion, You are to intervene in a story of love, 
and you will learn that to love, as man does, is to conquer 
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extraordinary powers but to feel them so confusedly that 
most men fail to recognize their legitimate strangeness. The 
immense distances of love are cause that the walls even of 
poets dry up. Only the poem is the realization of desire, 
whereas love, as it is known on the earth, is desire remain- 
ing desire. An intervention is a presence. What you are to 
say cannot be learned or rehearsed. It is something that will 
be born between innocency and knowledge, between love and 
nothingness. In your role of man you will possess those extre- 
mes and you will extend your health over them each day. 
You will become the countenance of an exchange... But it is 
time to stop speaking of the future and to let you become the 
present. Move out of the flames, beloved. Where you are 
going, the day is about to dawn. 
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TO DAPHNE AND VIRGINIA 


THE SMELL OF the heat is boxwood 
when rousing us 
a movement of the air 


stirs our thoughts 
that had no life in them 
to a life, a life in which 


two women agonize; 
to live and to breathe is no less. 
Two young women. 


The box odor 


is the odor of that of which 
partaking separately, 


each to herself 
I partake also 
separately 


BE PATIENT THAT I address you in a poem, 
there is no other 
fit medium. 


The mind 


lives there. It is uncertain, 
can trick us and leave us 
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agonized. But for resources 
what can equal it? 
There is nothing. We 


should be lost 
without its wings to 
fly off upon. 


THE MIND IS the cause of our distresses 
but of it we can build anew. 
Oh something more than 


it flies off to: 
a woman’s world, 
of crossed sticks, stopping 


thought. A new world 
is only a new mind. 


And the mind and the poem 


are all apiece. 
Two young women 
to be snared, 


odor of box, 
to bind and hold them 
for the mind’s labors. 


ALL WOMEN ARE fated similarly 
facing men 
and there is always 


another, such as I, 
who loves them, 
loves all women, but 


finds himself, touching them, 
like other men, 
often confused. 
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I HAVE TWO sons, 
the husbands of these women 
who live also 


in a world of love, 
apart. 
Shall this odor of box in 
the heat 


not also touch them 
fronting a world of women 
from which they are 


debarred 
by the very scents which draw them on 
against easy access? 


IN OUR FAMILY we stammer unless, 
half mad, 
we come to speech 
at last 


AND I AM not 
a young man. 
My love encumbers me. 


It is a love 
less than 
a young man’s love but, 


like this box odor 
more penetrant, infinitely 
more penetrant, 
in that sense not to ben resisted. 


THERE IS, IN the hard 
give and take 
of a man’s life with 
a woman 
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a thing which is not the stress itself 
but beyond 
and above 


that, 
something that wants to rise 


and shake itself 


free. We are not chickadees 
on a bare limb 
with a worm in the mouth. 


The worm is in our brains 
and concerns them 
and not food for our 


offspring wants to disrupt 
our thought 
and throw it 


to the newspapers 
or anywhere. 
There is, in short, 


a counter stress, 
born of the sexual shock, 
which survives it 


consonant with the moon, 
to keep its own mind, 
There is, of course, 


more. 
Women 
are not alone 


in that. At least 
while this healing odor is abroad 
one can write a poem. 
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TO DAPHNE AND VIRGINIA 


STAYING HERE in the country 
on an old farm 
we eat our breakfasts 


on a balcony under an elm, 
the shrubs below us 
are neglected. And 


there, penned in, 
or he would eat the garden. 
lives a pet goose who 


tilts his head 
sidewise 
and looks up at us, 


a very quiet old fellow 
who writes no poems. 
Fine mornings we sit there 


while birds 
come and go. 
A pair of robins 


is building a nest 
for the second time 
this season. Men 


against their reason 
speak of love, sometimes, 
when they are old. It is 


all they can do. 
or watch a heavy goose 
who waddles, slopping 
noisily in the mud of 
his pool. 
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FLOWER, BOUGH, OR LEAF 


He sat, this afternoon of spring, on a bench in the big park, 
thinking of the dream which he had had the night before. 
He had dreamed this dream innumerable times, sometimes 
in rapid succession within a few weeks, sometimes only at 
long intervals. The basic dream-plot never changed. He was 
returning after a difficult search, walking, walking, through 
complicated city streets, or, less frequently, along a solitary 
country road. When the dream ended he was always nearing 
home, with weary gratitude that home was somewhere near, 
hidden behind enormous city buildings, or, concealed by 
steadily moving traffic, across a street, or buried under a 
mass of construction implements: derricks, cranes, cement 
mixers, bulldozers, steam shovels, pulleys, cranks, wheels. 
Yet home was never visualized and never gained; it existed 
merely as a sense within the senses, as somewhere it was 
possible to go, to work, or eat or read. He never found what 
he was searching for in these night journeys. In many dreams 
he did not even know what the object of his search might 
prove to be; at these times he walked disheartened and un- 
sure, driven by reasonless necessity which drained, as he 
continued, to exhaustion and defeat. In other dreams, when 
he sought desperately to recover something he had lost, or 
to find something he had never had, the search led often 
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into nightmare frenzy. Always he came back, from wherever 
the search had taken him, without achieving whatever it was 
he had been compelled to seek. 

He was not able to remember when this dream had 
first occurred, though he could remember clearly the first 
form into which it had been shaped. On this first expedition 
he was looking for a little leather notebook, unadorned yet 
costly, in which he had recorded the names, birthdays, 
telephone numbers, and addresses of everyone he had ever 
known or met. Many of the notations had been scratched 
down hurriedly in pencil: some had become blurred, some 
totally illegible; a few had been carefully inscribed in ink, 
a few deliberately effaced. This was a dream in which he 
walked the solitary country road. Anxious, intent, he pursued 
the unknown way, which led between dark walls of heavy 
trees, raking through piles of broken leaves which fell to 
ashes at his touch, tearing apart tall spears of withered grass, 
trying to sift elusive heaps of milkweed fluff before it scatter- 
ed from his hands, searching, frantically searching under 
rising urgency, blinded by stray fragments of leaves and grass 
and fluff, gasping, choking, suffocating, striving to find the 
notebook he had lost before the tightening band within his 
skull cracked to iron bits. 

Some distance from the bench on which he sat this after- 
noon, affixed to a wooden standard set just within the iron 
entrance gates, on a large poster designed in cramped typo- 
graphy, appeared the regulations governing conduct in this 
park, under order of the Minister of Works, This was one 
of many similar standards set within each of the entrance 
gates, which all stood now wide open, released from the heavy 
chains which hung in broken halves upon them until the 
closing hour. The pallid oblong drew his eye. He had stopped 
before this, or another, poster many times, studying the 
divisions and the subdivisions of the actions prohibited: 
those pertaining to the introduction and control of animals, 
those pertaining to the repression of human tendencies — 
the climbing of trees, railings, fences; the throwing or setting 
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alight of any firework; the riding within the park grounds 
of any other than a toy bicycle, of which the wheels must 
be less than twenty inches in diameter; the delimitations 
on boating, bathing, fishing, horseback riding, the plucking 
of flowers or foliage. Some composite intelligence, or machine, 
must have been kept at work overtime to dredge up, contrive, 
or invent these detailed contingencies of behavior which 
never, within these park grounds, on penalty of prosecution, 
must take place. Certain of the regulations struck him as 
arbitrary or confused. Horses, it was stated, if confined to 
allotted sections, in discreet numbers (never more than four 
abreast) might be ridden, though at no time ridden recklessly 
or raced. Yet it was stated also, according to preliminary 
definition, “horse”? was to be interpreted as including “mare, 
pony, ass or mule.’? Here both logic and humanity seemed 
to break down. What grotesque, unlikely comedian would 
ever think of racing ass or mule, even at a covert distance, 
along those elegant broad riding paths? And — this point 
always stirred his indignation — by what bland disregard 
of kind was ass or mule shuffled out of his rightful entity, 
to be loosely categorized as “horse”? No: this attitude was 
morally diseased. Let him be reminded, this Minister of 
Works, this civic engine, whose permission was required, 
frequently in written form, for many acts of simple sensuous 
pleasure, let him be reminded, this anonymous dictator, this 
Minister of Works, that the first law of humanity is the re- 
cognition of the individual. 

One among the listed prohibitions he had read for the 
first time in shocked disbelief: ‘‘No performance or re- 
presentation, whether voca! or in dumb show or mechanically 
produced or reproduced shall be given without the Minister’s 
written authorization.’’ Here, printed, posted, flaunted 
shamelessly, stood the coercion of all most secret and true: 
of the silent touch which speaks when language fails. the 
spontaneous word in comfort, joy, or grief, the voice that 
listens, the laughter that communicates, the transformation 
of knowledge, love, and anguish into literature. By what 
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right did this Minister of Works, nameless, obscured beneath 
a politic label, mortal, if he could be presumed to exist, by 
what right, what paralysis or delusion, did he deny to human 
nature its dearest attribute? 

This park in this strange city, governed by these in- 
tricate rules, in which he had walked by day, hour after hour, 
in the blurred winter season: for the first time, the night 
preceding, he had walked it in his dream. At the moment 
this realization engaged his thought more forcibly than the 
actual content of the dream, which this night had not been 
as it had always been before. Did that mean — and could 
it mean — that some point had been passed, or reached; 
that something had been given and taken from this un- 
familiar city, assimilated though imperfectly, or at least re- 
cognized, to form a part now in the substance of himself? 

It had been the park of springtime, not of winter, in his 
dream; not that sleeping fog-bound landscape, insidious and 
unreal, through which he had drifted blindly in those barren 
days, but this verdant landscape which stretched before him 
now. Today the grounds were very beautiful, suffused with 
a wavering fresh radiance that might have been new light, 
or the reflection of light on the underside of leaves. Here 
and there, massed or single, the flowering bushes made their 
delicate display: suave magnolia breaking from its tinted 
sheath, palest gold forsythia almost palest green, faint rose 
or rose-stained rose in petal showers along the almond bough. 
The mild breeze blew gently; trees and flower heads floated, 
somewhat evanescent, somewhat indistinct, in these misted 
waters of light, which seemed at once brilliant and softened, 
at once greeting and farewell, or the pause between greeting 
and farewell. 

Here in this springtime setting, luminous and recent, he 
had moved, the night before, in the new translation of his 
dream, which he began to ponder now. In every earlier oc- 
currence though the execution — dialogue, detail, scene, and 
characters — was never twice the same, the fundamental 
action had stayed fixed. He had grown accustomed to the 
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persistent theme, in the course of time; it no longer left 
its residue of doubt and fear; or, it had built out of and 
upon this residue an opaque covering. He had come indeed 
to examine each new version of the plot with urbane interest. 
Waking one mornig, he would realize, with a dart of curiosi- 
ity, that the dream had come again. In what fantastic form 
on this occasion would he be confronted by lost experience? 
Out of what marshes drenched with fragments of existence 
— of faces glimpsed, of conversations overheard, of rain 
and snow once falling, of tears and mirth forgotten, of 
enemies no longer enemies and friends no longer friends — 
would be assembled this new incorporation of that search 
forever unfulfilled? He had come even to regard it in terms 
of metaphor, as the repeated issue of a story by some limited 
though zealous author, clothed cunningly each time in a new 
garment but shaped ever from the same intransigent material. 
He admired always, as one must always admire, the energy 
of the creative force, the abundance of invention, the in- 
genuity of device; but with each new issue he grew more 
severely critical: he now felt acute dissatisfaction when the 
craftsmanship was flawed. 

The dream in sea caves; that one had been very strange. 
This was a night on which he had no clearly formulated 
object of his search, In this dream he had gained his way 
out of the meshwork of obstructing city streets; he was walk- 
ing now through chamber after chamber hollowed undersea, 
all completely empty except for dragging fronds of seaweed 
which writhed about his feet; all totally constructed — 
walls, floors, ceiling — of glittering blue-green salt. Room 
after room he entered and left behind, anxious, intent, en- 
cumbered by tangles of seaweed that clung to his legs and 
his knees, walking, walking, through the dense mass of 
blue-green sea-light filling these windowless caves, finding 
once more the hollow impervious glitter of submarine vaults, 
walking, searching, suffocating, as the octopus arms of sea- 
weed throttled his chest and his throat, At last he reached 
the final chamber of the series, a low-ceiled room reduced 
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to narrow size. This cave differed from the others: it had 
no exit, and it contained a succession of niches cut into the 
massive walls. Here he stood baffled and fatigued, unwilling 
to reverse, to start the journey back through the empty cham- 
bers, to the door at which he had come in. Again he scanned 
niches, walls, floor and ceiling very carefully; and he saw, 
what he had not before observed. This final chamber was 
not empty. It was strewn with little damaged statues made 
of glittering hard-packed salt. They stood or leaned or stiffly 
lay about, with limbs missing, faces marred, meaning im- 
paired, proportions broken, while a scattering flow of sea- 
salt ran idly from their blunted wounds. 

Now this park, bright with springtime, if he could under- 
stand this latest dream, had entered into meaning and pur- 
pose, though both purpose and meaning might subsequently 
fail. He rose to walk once more along the paths, facing for 
a moment the iron entrance gates, Through these gates, in 
irregular numbers men, women, and children came, into this 
haze-filmed world of fledgling leaves and careless flowers 
— jonguils, daffodils, marcissus — quickening the early 
grass, The afternoon light was changeful, now flickering 
in gold, like the first light after showers, now silvering to 
ashy blue, with the cloud figures in the sky assuming another 
shade of blue or silver at every change. Yet even at the 
clearest moments the broad avenues running into the horizon 
between the double rows of trees retained always shadow 
spaces, solidifying unaccountably, or pooled about the base 
of tree trunks, shrouded, unfathomable, dense; and even at 
the clearest moments the figures of the passing people were 
never quite distinct: they moved within an impalpable 
shadow outline that could confuse the eye. Strolling along 
the pathways they walked in pairs or threes, preserving the 
park regulations, which they seemed to know by instinct, 
for he never saw any of them stop at the standards to read; 
or they moved in varied clusters at the border of the artificial 
pond, romping with dogs, sailing toy sailboats, flying pretty 
kites, engaged in children’s games; or, in one reserved sec- 
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tion, they sat in colored garden chairs before narrow tables 
set with the conventional apparatus of tea: all busily exchang- 
ing looks and words, even the old ladies, blanched and rigid, 
or soggy and collapsed, being wheeled along in wheel-chairs 
by some indefinite cousin or niece, even the old men like 
tubs walking, or the desiccated frail old men clutching the 
furled umbrella as a weapon of support. Could these figures 
be distinguished from those other figures he had met on the 
night journeys of his dream? Were they real, in flesh and 
suffering, in blood and knowledge? Or did some ailment 
of the mind and the imagination confuse reality and pain? 

The figures in the snow dream: that one also had been 
strange. In this dream the enigmatic mass of city streets had 
opened, after complex deviations, into a channel cut through 
towering banks of solid snow. This night he had lost all the 
money he had ever had, which he had accumulated slowly 
over several years. He knew it was imperative to find this 
money again, in order to reach the place he had intended 
to reach. Somewhere, he had mistaken a turning; and now, 
encased within these barriers of snow, he must keep walking, 
walking, growing colder and colder, wanting to lie down and 
sleep, searching the barren snow track before him for the 
coins he had somewhere lost. He could not go back to the 
place he had started from; even if he could remember what 
that place had been, the snow walls of the passage would 
not let him turn. He must keep on walking, freezing, search- 
ing, seeing only the hollow channel ahead, or looking up 
into the sky at the wintry constellations flashing brilliant ice. 

Suddenly the snow passage debouched into a little square, 
in which stood people gazing into the windows of lighted 
shops. They wore great shaggy coats which bulked their 
bodies into shapelessness and concealing furry caps. As he 
advanced, they called out to him in voices which reached 
his brain as the congealed cawing of rooks. Apparently they 
welcomed his arrival; they seized his arms and pulled him 
with them, into a big house in which they all seemed to live. 
Talking, they conducted him into a room in which a fire 
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burned. Though he found their movements rough, he was 
glad to be with others, and with them to draw near a hearth. 
But once they had removed their caps and coats he saw that 
they were snow people, and were not able to approach the 
fire; which proved however, on examination, to be a snow 
fire after all. 

The afternoon was waning; it was time for him to go. 
He turned to the avenue leading to the iron gates through 
which he had come in, dipping into shadow pools which 
spread from the dark tree trunks to interlace his way. Once 
more he looked towards the people strolling through the 
grounds. Action, situation, fused time present and time 
dreamed. In that moment, in his dream the night before, as 
he had turned to look on leaving, the uncertain sunlight 
was transfixed: the whole park hung suspended, brightened 
to the image of a half remembered scene one half believes 
he has one time visited. In this light the faces of the people 
appeared beautiful, clarified to mystery, carved in radiance. 
Landscape and people seemed to pause, listening for a mes- 
sage, or music, it might be possible to hear. The dream-light 
chilled and shifted; landscape and people dimmed. 

Slowly he had continued through the park grounds, in 
the dream, until he stood before one of the iron gates, facing 
the wooden standard with its printed list of rules. The typo- 
graphy of the poster was changed. All the rules, with one 
exception, were reduced to minute type; the single rule re- 
maining leaped from the board, straight through his eyes, 
into his intellect and heart: ‘“‘No unauthorized person shall 
pluck any flower, bough, or leaf in any garden, arbor, plot, 
shrubbery, avenue, or walk in or including any section of 
these grounds.’’ Saddened, he turned away. 

Yet in this dream he knew he was not returning from a 
journey. This time, he knew he was setting out. He knew 
he must begin to cross whatever distance intervened, to reach 
another park, smaller and less frequented, hard to recognize; 
a park where the light was clearer, and this prohibition did 
not exist. 
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POEM 


We have prostitutes to give us pleasure... 
and wives to bear us children and to watch 
over our homes. 


DEMOSTHENES 


I 


And I am another and of another wish 

And strange to you and strange now to myself 
For you have wished me what the body is 
And now to be your wish is all my own 

And is most sweet — but mystery to the mind 
But never mystery to the remembering flesh. 


How many times until how never before. 

How only this and now how far from words. 
And in our sentience where we are strangers and 
Most sensuously alene who are together, 

How always and how sensuously of myself 

Have I not given you your wish to wish again. 


And afterward even long afterward, 

The flesh remembers until it seems the flesh 

And not the mind that dreams: and past all pleasure 
And into pain, remembered and again 

I am who takes you and gives you to yourself 
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And when you are your own you are most mine 
Within whose wish, within whose sometimes lust 
Have you not found the wish of lust is love. 


ll 


And I am another and your own 

And we are more than lovers who are love. 
And what way it was until it was 

This time and place and where forever is 
We almost know but know the way was all 
As far as from alone to not alone. 


Like the ones of love we are and wonder 

Of ourselves grows sweet and wisdom sweeter 
And sing us even from our moveless selves 
And from as far as far as from alone. 

And sing us alone is together and 

We are the always who are the never known. 


For all the wonder and the wisdom the flesh 

Has ever sung so sing now in its wish 

That now and as remembering is again 

And in your arms is in the long of love, 

If I have asked oh what I am or why, 

Have you not answered and in your wish of always 
Always I am another and your own 

Whose only love has kept, keeps lust so sweet. 
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WOMAN 


All things become thee, being thine, J think sometimes 
As I think of you; I think, How many faults 

In thee have seemed a virtue! Yet to begin so were a fault, 
You faultless... But no, not faultless: your one fault 

Is that you fall in love with men, With men. 

And yet — O happy fault! By that fault fell 

The angels. You Beings, what would I do 

If you weren't faulty? Your mistake’s excusable, 
Inescapable almost, for, after all, 

What else is there for you to fall in love with 

(Except cats, dogs, Art, Nature, God, and women)? 
You smile at mankind, recognizing in it 

The absurd occasion of your fall, 

For men — as your soap-operas, as your Home Journals. 
As your hearts whisper — “Men are only children’’. 
And you believe them. Truly, you are children. 
Should I love you so dearly if you weren’t? 

If I weren’t? You are a childish 

Taste that I cannot lose, that I cannot even 

Conceive of losing: O morning star, 

Each morning my dull heart goes out to you 

And rises with the sun, but with the sun 

Sets not, but all the long night nests within your eyes. 
Let us form, as Freud has said, “a group of two’’. 
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You are the best thing that this world can offer 

— He said so. Or I remember that he said so. 

If I am mistaken, it’s a Freudian error, 

An occupational illusion. How often I have felt 
Disloyal — I feel disloyal as I write — 

To be a man; I am a born traitor. 

Yet how could I value you if I were not? 

(Women can’t stand women. “Women, beware women’’ 
Is graved on each weighing stare, on each cerise 

Nail that, like a honed butterfly, will hover 

A clicking instant over the enamelled face.) 

You'll never know, unless this makes you know, 

How wonderful you are, you Creatures: you who look 
As barely loveable as Mother Eve 

— Or, as they called her before Adam, Lilith. 

Who fluffs the pillow when we’re sick? Who makes us soup? 
But don’t: I cannot bear to see you used, 

O ornament of Earth — love better, as of old, 

Your own beguiling and disgraceful ways. 

We fell through you, in you: if only you’d stay fallen! 
But you are Improving — your worst enemy’d admit it. 
(With these traps baited with themselves, one never knows 
Which to admire more, bait or trap.) Ah, Woman, 
Woman, when I think of what I think of you, 

It’s too good to be true. And it may not be. 

Are you as mercenary as the surveys say? 

What a way to put it! Let us write instead 

That you are realists; or as a realist might say, 
Naturalists. It’s in man’s nature — woman’s nature, 
To want the best, and to be careless how it comes. 
And what have we all to sell except ourselves? 

Poor medlar, no sooner ripe than rotten! 

You must be seized today, or stale tomorrow 

Into a Wife, a Mother, a Home-Maker, 

An Elector of the League of Women Voters. 

Simply by your persistence, you betray 

Yourselves and all that was yours, you momentary 
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And starry instances —. are falling, falling 
Into the sagging prison of your flesh, 
Residuary Legatees of Earth, Grandmothers 
And Legal Guardians of the Tribes of Men... 
Your first, worst ways were most adorable. 
Did not the angel say to Abraham 
That he would spare the cities of the plain 
If there were found in them ten unjust women? 
That is to say, merciful; that is to say, 
Extravagant; that is to say, unjust as judges 
Who look past judgment, always, to the eyes 
— Long-lashed, a scapegoat’s, yearning sheepishly — 
Under the curly-yarned and finger-tickling locks 
Of that dear-wooled, inconsequential head. 
You save him and knit an Afghan from his hair. 
And in the cold tomb, save for you, and Afghanless, 
He leaves you to wage wars, build bridges, visit women 
Who like to run their fingers through his hair. 
He complains of you to them, describing you 
As “the great love of my life’’. What pains it took 
To win you, a mere woman! — “worst of all’’, 
He ends, “a woman who was not my type’’. 
But that’s not worst of all. To have a type — 
That’s worse. That’s worst. 
I feel about you all 
Much as I do about the Higher Religions: 
How can I believe in only one? 
Or if one, which? I'd like to be, I think, 
A sort of faithful Don Giovanni. Dear harem, 
Sent down the Bosphorus in a sack together 
May we spend the longest of all long vacations! 
Man parts his apple among three thousand thousand 
Graces: Mermaid, Swan-Maiden, Marschallin, Medea, 
The curly-locked Medusa — the wild tribe that come 
And, naked on my doorstep, in the sun 
Gold-armed, white-breasted, pink-cheeked, and black-furred, 
Call to me, Come — and when I come, say, Go, 
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Smiling their soft contrary smile... 
He who has these 
Is secure from the other sorrows of this world, 
While you are how am I alone? Your voice 
Soothes me io sleep, and finds fault with my dreams 
Till I murmur in my sleep, Man is the animal 
That finds fault. 
And you say, Who said that? 


Is part of your wonderfulness your part? 

Men’s share of grace, of all that can make bearable, 
Loveable almost, the apparition, Man, 

Has fallen to you, Erect, extraordinary 

As a polar bear on roller skates, all pearly 

With pure virtue, pure expedience, he passes 

On into the eternal... From your pedestal, you watch 
Admiringly, when you remember to. 


You go up to Heaven in a gown; or disappear 
Hastily, pulled down to Satan in your slip. 
You are a saving grace, a saving 
Disgrace; you’ve a forehead villainously low, 
An excellent thing in woman; you are blonde and bad, 
Or dark and good, or blonde and good, or dark and bad — 
And we are glad of it, consenting willingly, 
Adoring loudly; you love, and are silent... 
or at least 


Say nothing of any consequence. Young, old, 

Tall, short, plump, slender, you are right to be. 

You are the atmosphere of earth, the arms 

The world has opened to its own becoming: 

You look at us out of sunlight and of shade, 

Dappled, inexorable — the last human power, 

So that our eyes glide over men, and leave them gladly, 
But are fixed upon you, and upon the senseless 

Icons your reign has cast across the world. 
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All earth is the labyrinth along whose ways 

You walk mirrored — rosy-fingered, many-breasted 
As Diana of the Ephesians, strewing garments 
Before the world’s eyes narrowed in desire. 

One looks, transfixed; thinks, Not to have been beautiful 
Is not to have been a woman... And yet how few 
Women are beautiful! Woman’s a rare jewel, 

A rare jewel, There are hardly any women. 

— I think sometimes that there is only you. 

Or aren’t there women, perhaps, but only Woman? 
Have I husbanded uneasily the incarnate 

Universal? When, like Disraeli, I murmur 

That you are more like a mistress than a wife, 
More like an angel than a mistress, is it Woman 
Or you I mean?... Or is all this not at all about 
Women, but about myself? Are these visions only, 
The symptons of that long disease, my love? 

O faithless! I do not, I will not believe it. 

I believe: Lady, help thou mine unbelief. 


Most women, I love to admit, aren’t women. 

They don’t seem men, and yet they must be; 

They must be something, God knows they’re not women. 
Such beings were born white, without a whimper, 

And the obstetrician whispered, “It’s a lady,” 

To the poor women who bore them in pain. 

From the pure translucent plastic of themselves 

They shine as cleanly as the snows of Earth's 

Cold kitchens; just as there’s white magic, these are white 
Har pies, with clear, veined wings upon their backs, and hoods 
Like a cobra’s, but in crystal. Here all’s intended — 

If one hair’s mussed, why, it was mussed by hand. 

If all Being showered down on you in gold, 

Would you not murmur, with averted breasts, “Not now’? ? 
You dwell with Bridge and Luncheons, shimmering 

Like trout in the clear aspic of your lives — 

Or careers, caresses blur into a wheel 
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Of calculation, and the oiled and juggling hands 
Work a Home out, smoothing the raven down 
Of Chaos till it smiles: how can one tell 
A contract from a child, a casserole 
From the _ well-bedded, second-mothered, half-uncertain 

spouse? 
You lie there in a little velvet box, one drop 
Of water, gemmy, distilled, the crystalline 
Accident of water —- 

averted into perfection. 
But you should gush out over Being like a spring 
The drinker sighs to lift his mouth from — a dark source 
That brims over, with its shining, every cup 
That is brought to it in shadow, filled there, broken there. 
You are the water with which the world is watered. 
Das Ewig-Weiblich draws man ever on 
Into the dewed, ferned, darkly gleaming cave 
Of his own life, to live like a cave-man there... 
To have you make sense like a man, stick like a man 
To that great web of cant we call the World; 
To have you do, and pay, and balance, cent for cent — 
Ah, terrible beyond belief! 
For isn’t an 

Essential ingredient of your sex, sex? 
It seems so, sometimes, Without charity — 
And charity’s part love, and love’s part sex — 
Your mouth is like a cherry in whipped cream, 
A cherry set in cress, in carrot curls, in potato 
Ruffles, in radish roses, yea, in pickle joys. 
The life sighs in me, Life is a pickle joy. 
And that’s not right: for us, you’re joy, 
You anoint our heads with oil, your mouth runs over 
So that our very toes curl upward with delight. 
It is happiness to look into your eyes 
Over the hedge of your husband’s head, to whisper 
What could as well be said aloud to all 
Except that the whispering is what is said; 
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Or, as the music turns about our turning 
Limbs, to be isled within you as the fawn 
Is isled within the spotted wood, in sleep, 
In trembling surety — isled as the heart 
That shakes in the breast that is shaken for it. 
We are this world’s simplicity. 
We float in our own helplessness, tonight, 
As the wood floats up in moonlight, in delight, 
It cannot tell... 
But be, as you have been, my happiness; 
Let me sleep beside you, each night, like a spoon; 
When, starting from my dreams, I groan to you, 
May your I love you put me back to sleep; 
At morning bring me, greyer for its mirroring, 
The heavens’ sun perfected in your eyes. 
I have found salvation in you — better still, 
Found heart not to be saved. Dear lioness, 
I want to live with you like Saint Jerome 
— For where shall I seek refuge among men? 
Men are great workers at the Business of Life, 
And women’s business is businessmen. Men do 
And women are... These logs stuffed tight with bills, who 
sit like logs 
Under some Circe’s slow, warm, systematic smile 
Dreaming of offices; who clear their desks, look up, and 
die — 
Is it not hard with these, Eve, to Live Graciously? 
You first fell by pride, he by deliberation. 
Was it not said to you, “Ye shall not surely die’’? 
And you believed, and took and ate, to end 
Accursed, to dwell with an accursed mate, 
Your sorrows and conceptions multiplied. 
Was it not said to him: “Because thou hast hearkened 
To the voice of thy wife, and eaten of the tree, 
Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow 
Shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life: 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’’? 
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Was it not said of him; “Behold, the man 

Is become as one of us, to know good and evil’? — 

So that he was given work? Work is his blessing. 

In the sweat of his brow shall man work out 

His bread, nor be distinguished from it, 

Nor, at the last, survive it: his work shall be his life. 
And Eve, if she escape his blessing, shall live out 

with knitted brows, with care’s swift furrows nightly 
Smoothed out with slow care, and come again with care 
Each morning — shall live out her gracious life. 

There stand beside her, at her shoulder, Care and Grace: 
For, of all curses, Being is the worst, 

And of all blessings Being is the best. 

You are and are useless and are what all uses 

Are made for; you are loved, Eve, for yourself alone, 
And — bare-breasted, open-mouthed, the eternal 
Amateur — you look with eager or indifferent 

But, always, un-understanding eyes 

Out over your subjects, as an image looks 

Past the pilgrims strewing victims at its shrine. 
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THE GREEN SEED 


Mr. A. Ulan was an old man who lived in the country. He had 
frosty white hair, and a drooping mustache. His chin was dry, and time 
had worn his synaptic tracks so fine that he always moved slowly, as 
if at any higher speed, his impulses would escape him. 

Renee Cotte and 1 met him together. Renee was one of my small 
circle of friends, the one most unlike me, and the one I most admired. 
But it was not friendship that precipitated our summer adventure together, 
it was Madame Toste. This was a lady whom my family had at one time 
been intimate with. Renee and J met her one evening at a party in New 
York, and Madame Toste, enchanted with Renee, suggested that we 
pay her a week’s visit in the country, and if it was possible, look for a 
place to stay for the rest of the summer. It was more possible than she 
might have thought: Renee had just won a prize, and [ was about ready 
to quit my latest job. 

«Did she mean it? » asked Renee as we left. 

«I think so », I answered noncommittally, feeling surer of Madame 
Toste’s intention to have us, than of Renee’s still wanting to go. When, 
two days later, the letter arrived renewing the invitation, and Renee’s 
enthusiasm was still unchallenged, it looked as though we would go. And 
we did. 

I was terribly excited. To go to the country — and with Renee! 
The last few days in New York, stepping across streets with my nose 
in the air. I was like a dog sniffing lamp-posts. 


Crote was an interesting place to go to, first because it was full of 
painters, and second because, as a summer colony for New Yorkers, it 
was part of the consciousness of the great city. The village itself lay 
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in a small valley surrounded by terraces of low mountains. The land 
had never been too productive, and the farmers had, for some time now, 
been selling out to summer people. The first outsiders to come in, at 
the turn of the century, were a group of arts and crafts people, subsidized 
by some of their members, who had intended to set up a self sustaining, 
patient, cultivated community of handicraft artists. What was left of them 
forty years later were a few, fine, filigreed old ladies. 

After the first world war, the community was rediscovered by a 
uumber of reputable painters, successful enough to enable them to 
migrate to the country, who brought the glamor of their fame and profes- 
sional dedication with them. Crote was put on the American artist’s map 
and it stayed there. 


Renee and I were two girls walking along a winding country road 
when we first met Mr. Ulan. We were supposed to be looking for a 
place to live, but were continually being distracted by the view, the 
breeze, the flowers and fields. Startled by a stuttering noise behind, we 
turned around and stared. An old car was snorting along the road without 
a muffler. But what held our attention was the old man perched high 
on the front seat with a head as fine as an eagle’s and a shock of white 
hair. 

« An apparition! » I exclaimed, for the head did seem to sail. 

Renee, her eyes quick, stepped into the road and crooked her thumb. 
The car stuttered to a stop. 

«What can I do for you girls? » called Mr. Ulan, his voice loud 
with the distance of the country in it. 

« We're looking for a place to live », said Renee. 

«Well now...» The old man looked around. «You wasn’t thinking 
of living in the fields, was you? » 

The question was fair enough. There wasn’t a house or even a barn 
within sight. 

« There’s a woman up the road a piece who rents a room now and 
again », said Mr. Ulan. «Climb in and Ill take you there ». 

The car, high off the road, was of some ancient vintage. I climbed 
in back and sat on a pile of burlap sacks while Renee sat on the front 
seat next to the old man. It was useless to talk against the noise of the 
car so we all kept silence. 

Up the road a piece Mr. Ulan turned into a farm. 

«Here you are, girls», he said. 

Saying thank you, we got out and went towards the house. Whatever 
the farm woman thought of us, we hoped we would not have to live 
in the spare, clean rooms she showed us. When we got out Mr. Ulan 
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was still there. I think he had known all along that nothing would come 
of this stop, that we were geese while the farm was peopled with ducks. 

« Used to be a man on this farm who lived to a hundred and five », 
said Mr. Ulan. «And if he hadn’t eaten so much sugar he’d be alive 
today. I suppose you girls like sugar? » he concluded. 

Renee didn’t seem to be listening. 

« Not too much », I replied lamely. 

«There’s another farm you might look at if you had a mind to», 
said Mr. Ulan. 

Once more we climbed in and the car sputtered down the road. 
We made two more stops before Mr. Ulan made his final turnoff into 
a side road and the car rolled into familiar mud tracks in front of a 
tumble down barn. Renee and I both sensed that a new drama was 
about to begin. While Mr. Ulan unharnessed the car, untying its burlap 
sacking and behaving in various other unexplainable ways, we got out 
and glanced around. 

We seemed to be standing in a junk yard. A wagon, its shafts rotting, 
was off to one side. Automobile parts, tin cans, discarded kitchen utensils 
were jumbled about us. Across the road was a large house, once stately 
and beautiful, its architectural dignity still present despite its dilapidated 
condition. 

Mr. Ulan, having bedded the car he had been using, went over to 
another metal shell, and reaching inside, produced a melon out of a 
crate. He then sat down on a large grindstone, and taking out his 
pocketknife, cut it into slices scattering the insides on the ground. 

«You girls like melon? » he asked, handing us each a slice. 

It was very tasty; the modern chill diminishes the flavor. 

After munching for a few minutes in silence, his mustaches bobbing, 
Mr. Ulan looked up at us. 

« Ain’t solved your problem yet, now have you, girls? » 

I shook my head obediently. I had found a box close to the ground 
and was sitting on it staring at him. He did not look at either of us 
when he spoke. He sounded as if he were enunciating a law of nature 
which any live inhabitants might overhear. Renee was moving about 
fitfully. 

«Aren't there any unoccupied cabins around here? » she put in 
peevishly. 

Mr. Ulan’s eyes twinkled. « Season’s closed for hunting. Or were you 
thinking of going after bears? » he asked. 


From where I sat the earth looked like a huge sun-dial. 


« Well now », said Mr. Ulan, «I might be able to help you at that ». 
Raising himself slowly from his large stone, he started across the road 
towards the house. 
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The house must have seemed a mansion to the man who built it 
and to his neighbors and friends. There was a heavy mahogany staircase, 
a wide hall with two large rooms opening off of it, and at the back, 
separated by a heavy door from the rest of the house, a kitchen, a maid’s 
bedroom, and a summer kitchen. On the second floor, there were two 
master bedrooms, each with four windows, a chimney running through, 
and a dressing room adjoining, and two small bedrooms, in one of which 
the squirrels and the weather had eaten away a corner of the roof. 

The downstairs hall was dank and musty, permeated by the smell 
of a house that is never lived in. Mr. Ulan himself occupied only the 
few rooms in the rear: in the summer, the summer kitchen; in the 
winter, moving further indoors, the winter kitchen, where he sat in a 
harber’s chair, wrapped in woolen rags, his feet resting on the belly of 
a large coal stove. For fuel, as he once explained to me, he used the 
green trunks of small trees, for though they smoked badly, they burned 
so slowly that he did not have to cut them up, merely inching the log 
in at need. 

Renee and I could have the whole second floor to ourselves. When 
we opened the shutters, the sun poured in. We had a wonderful view, 
we could hear the stream that flowed between the house and the highway, 
and trees, filled with birds, brushed the roof. Once the rooms were 
cleaned, we would each have a suite in a country house. 

Mr. Ulan presented us with an ornate brass key. When we came 
back the next day, he gave us a shovel, a dozen gunny sacks, and 
cautioned us not to throw anything away. We cleared the floors, swept 
the walls, and replaced the panes of glass that had fallen out and broken. 
We were surprised that we didn't have to do more. 

When we were ready for furniture, we explored the attic and the 
barns, and one day while Mr. Ulan was away, we unlocked the doors 
of the rooms downstairs. When we were through I had a spool bed, 
a beautifully carved desk, a table, and several chairs. We each had a 
heavy mahogany bureau surmounted by a framed mirror with tiny 
drawers and candle holders. Renee had a Victorian settee upholstered in 
orange plush, and four chairs, two in orange and two in blue to match. 
We found several antique prints, and a large bible with a gold clasp. 
There was even a pipe organ but it didn’t work and anyway it couldn’t 
have been moved. 

We took one of the smaller bedrooms to use as a kitchen and Mr. 
Ulan provided us with an old kerosine stove. He cut the grass away 
from the stepping stones to the front door, and was persuaded to remove 
the hornet’s nest from the mailbox. We bought two new pails to carry 
water in, lime and toilet paper for the outhouse, kerosine lamps, and 


candles. > 
Mr. Ulan, after the first day, had not been upstairs at all. Coming 
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from Madame Toste’s, we had seen him very little: he was always gone 
when we got there, though once or twice he returned before we left. 
The day we moved in, however, we invited him to pay us a visit. Renee 
had picked bunches of wild flowers, and we had found old stone jugs 
and china pitchers to put them in. Sitting on her bed, sipping red wine, 
we admired the beautiful proportions of the room, and the handsome 
lines of the old furniture illumined by the falling light of evening. Mr. 
Ulan was home and we were expecting him any moment. He surprised 
us by not coming through the house. He came out the back door, trudged 
around to the front, and twanged the delightful old bell. 

«Come in», I called from the head of the staircase. Mr. Ulan had 
cleaned up: he had on bright new blue jeans and a clean shirt. His hair 
was combed, and his mustaches were twisted. Although his heavy boots 
clumped upstairs, there was a delicate formality about this visit. 

As he came into the room, I was afraid he might object to some of 
the things we had taken. He had not given us leave to go through the 
closed doors downstairs. 

But he did not. He looked about him solemnly and crossing the 


room sat in the only plain chair which we had put next to the table 
between two windows. 


«It’s mighty pretty, girls, mighty pretty! » he said. He accepted some 
wine, and we all sat, pleased, in the gathering gloom. 


. There was only one moment after Mr. Ulan had opened up the 
portals of his house, when our entry seemed to be in any doubt. It was 
on, that first afternoon. Renee and I had poked about for quite a while 
in the dirt-ridden cluttered rooms, until Mr. Ulan at last asked us if 
we hadn’t seen enough. 

Outside again, Renee turned te Mr. Ulan. 

« We haven’t very much money », she announced. 


Mr. Ulan frowned. « Who said anything about money? » he answered 
peevishly. «If I was to make you pay what the rooms are worth, you 


wouldn’t be able to live here. You said you were looking for a place 
to live ». 


There was nothing we could say to that. The silence stretched 
dangerously. 


«Well now, I tell you», remarked Mr. Ulan at last, mollified by 
some internal conversation of his own. « When you want to make me 
a gift sometime, I won’t refuse you». 


This was the only ,time the question of rent was ever discussed. 
:And as it turned out, the gifts were mostly on his side. 
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The artist is a wonderful human being. Presumably he sharpens his 
mind, or his feelings, or his emotions, and he is capable of imagination. 
I remember what someone wrote: that imagination is necessary to 
recognize despair, and that only he who recognizes his despair can 
possibly be saved. But in speaking this way, one is proposing an ideal, 
a human one, and it should not be limited to a sub-species. This author 
went on to say that the liability for a man of imagination is that he 
may transmute himself into fantasies and daydreams and cease to exist 
as himself altogether. 

At any rate, the human process is a damning one. Few of us emerge 
from the slough of everday existence, and many of us feel that it is better 
that we should not, that the specialization of human personality has 
already gone too far. 

Mr. Ulan is the hero of this story. Certainly he never crossed even 
the Tiber; and going into unexplored lands he would never have said, 
veni vidi vicit. But he had created a life of his own and its radial 
center was his spirit. ; 


What Mr. Ulan was like when he was a young man and before he 
acquired his farm, I don’t know. All that I could find out was that he 
had come from farther up in the mountains where the soil was much 
harder and the people much poorer; and that, as he put it, he had 
at one time or another been in every state in the Union. 

There were various rumors about his property. Everyone knew that 
he had inherited it, and had been in possession for upwards of thirty 
years. But some said that he had married the previous owner (this I 
know was not true), and some that he had wheedled it out of her 
while she was sick. This was not likely either. Everyone also agreed that 
the old lady had had a mean and virulent nature; they knew that she 
was the last surviving child of a longlived father; and it had been 
common parlance before her death that she hated all her cousins, 
nephews, nieces etc. and would not have them in her house. Revenge 
seems an adequate motive to me. 

But I also like to speculate on the old Jady’s feelings for Mr. Ulan. 
It is quite a thing for a country lady to will one of the best farms in 
athe County to a stranger, and the house which her grandfather built. 
She was not mad, or at least her relatives couldn’t prove it, and they 
tried very hard. I don’t think she appreciated Mr. Ulan but that, in the 
end, she found him easier to tolerate than any other member of the 
human species. 

Regularly in the fine weather he came down out of the mountains 
peddling fruit and vegetables, and her farm was one of the places where 
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he stopped. How soon she began to talk to him, what she said, I don’t 
know, but I am sure Mr. Ulan was patient and laconic, though even then 
he must have liked to talk. 

After a while, so a neighbor told me, the old lady asked Mr. Ulan 
to find her a hired man. He found her several, one after the other, but 
they were never satisfactory and they always left. Finally, Mr. Ulan himself 
would stop for a day or two now and then and mend her fences or 
split some wood for her. 

But he kept his independence until the very end when she lay 
dying of cancer. The old lady refused to move and no nurse, so the 
story went, would stay above a week: the patient always ordered them 
out of the house once too often. The scene, as it was described to me, 
was that of a bedridden, misanthropic, old maid with a face like a hawk 
and an indomitable will. She kept her gold pieces in her mattress, and 
when she was forced to part with one, she hated the recipient. In this. 
last extremity her relatives tried again to cross her threshold, but they 
were not allowed to. It was Mr. Ulan who stayed, his consciousness 
invaded by the old lady’s temper, stayed because despite her nastiness 
she was helpless, and he could not have left 2 skunk in that position. 
Her will had been made some time before. 


Mr. Ulan, christened Cornelius B. though he had at some time 
changed this to the simpler A., must have been pervasively affected by 
his inheritance. But I doubt, apart from small and gradual solidifications, 
a little more firmness in his remarks, more backing for his friendliness 
and generosity, that anyone noticed it: his cars were as old, his clothes 
as poor, and he had no social aspirations. Not that he was not interested 
in other human beings: he had reached his full human stature as a 
pedlar, and part of its fascination for him were the views it gave him, 
through the back door, into other people’s lives. But he did not want 
to be too involved: when someone behaved aggressively towards him, he 
had as little to do with them as possible. This must have been the 
conclusion of his relationship to his wife; for as I got to know him 
better, there were small lapses in our conversation which indicated that 
when he was very very young he had had one. 

Mr. Ulan existed in the interstices of capitalism. He was not a 
financier, and he did not think in terms of annual income, standard of 
living, investment and profit; on the other hand, he was always cata- 
loguing the cash value of his possessions. His house and barns were 
museums of junk — he even had three outmoded trolley cars — and 
while he would lend almost anyone almost anything, he still retained, 
in his imaginary balance sheet, possession. As a pedlar he carried 
perishables — tomatoes, peas, beans, whatever was in season — from 
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the valley flats into the mountains, and returned with maple syrup, 
cauliflower, apples ete. While the produce trucks roared past him, he 
went just far enough so that changes in soil and climate induced a 
small demand for what he had. 

When there was a question of price, he bargained shrewdly and 
persistently, playing at capitalism as if it were a game of checkers with 
nickels and dimes as the pawns. Yet, when the human situation was 
such that he thought te stakes too high for his opponent, he swept 
his own men off the board, setting such a low price that the only 
reason money changed hands at all was to save face for the buyer. 

At first, he had tried to do both farming and peddling. But as he 
got older it was the farming that suffered. Bushes began to grow in his 
fields, his last cow died, and finally, even his chickens were among the 
departed. z 

Several people, while I knew him, tried to buy his farm. It was 
like trying to buy his soul, The old man would sit and bargain, discuss 
the rising price of lumber, how much a shingled roof was worth, the 
extraordinary value of a mahogany staircase — as patient as a statue 
until the unwanted buyer had gone. Yet he had an increasingly hard 
time raising his tax money, he was poor in every way, and these people 
sometimes offered him as much as twenty thousand dollars. 


Mr. Ulan was lonely, and some days, when he was not out on the 
road, he would yell up at the second floor windows. 

«Hey, girl! » he would call. And if I was not busy, I would go 
down. There was never anything he wanted, and I would usually find 
him, seated on an overturned crate near his back door, his glasses 
forward on his nose, trying to piece out a story in the Reader’s Digest. 

There is one time I particularly remember. After I was settled on 
the ground with several grasses to chew, he looked at me. 

«Are animals intelligent, girl? » he asked. 

«I don’t know », I replied. 

«Most folks think they aren’t », he said. 

« Now listen...» And he went on to read me several incidents which 
the editors of the Digest had compiled. Then he told me stories from 
his own experience. He couldn’t bear to see an animal in a trap, and 
he always released them. One day he found a skunk. 

«Couldn’t blame it for perfuming me», he said, «it was terrified. 
But when I unsprung the steel, that skunk was so grateful that it followed 
me for miles through the woods. I had the hardest time getting rid of 
it. Couldn’t have kept it for a pet, now could I girl? » 

«Some animals are more intelligent than some folks », he concluded, 
«though most people like to think the contrary ». 
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I gave him my tacit agreement. 

Several weeks after Renee and I moved in, I started, occasionally, 
to ride along with Mr. Ulan on some of his shorter peddling trips. This 
pleased him immensely. Short of satisfying his own curiosity, there was 
nothing he liked better than arousing other people’s. I enjoyed going 
with him: it was like being on a slow motion roller coaster ride. I slid 
through the panoramic countryside where lights and darks were in 
constant interplay. Mr. Ulan never drove after dark, and he knew the 
roads so well, that while he always turned off the motor at the top of 
every hill and we coasted just as far as the car's momentum would carry 


us, we never actually stopped. 


One day Mr. Ulan and I set out earlier than usual. For though he 
was almost always gone when Renee and I got up in the morning (in 
fact, he was usually out on the road before six), nevertheless when 
I went with him, it was never before two or three in the afternoon. But 
he had asked me the day before if I would go and pick grapes with 
him, and as it was rather far, I had agreed to start at ten. 

I noticed, that day, that Mr. Ulan seemed somewhat excited. To my 
imagination at least, it seemed that we were moving faster, stopping less 
often, and that Mr. Ulan returned more quickly to the car. I was almost 
sure of this when we coasted into a small hamlet and a bunch of ragged 
children ran after the car. Mr. Ulan braked to a stop. 

«Here boy», he said to one of the children, meanwhile reaching 
into a crate in the back seat, «ever seen one of these? » It was an 
eggplant. 

The boy shook his head. But by now his mother had come up. 
Mr. Ulan, I was sure, had not intended to stop here at all. He sold 
the woman a few tomatoes, and then handed over the eggplant. 

« You slice this up pretty thin and fry it in a little grease until 
it’s soft», he said. « That boy of yours wants to try something new ». 

The woman was still standing there, perplexed, the children tugging 
at her skirts, when we had gone. Now I knew there was something 
wrong: this cabal should have taken at the least half an hour. 

« Always meant to bring some eggplants about here », said Mr. Ulan 
above the noise of the car. «Folks never saw one, though if they had, 
they wouldn’t know what to do with it». 

We drove for another hour before we turned into a dirt road lined 
with fence posts on either side. We seemed to be drawing up to a farm 
house. When we got there, Mr. Ulan stopped the car but he did not 
get out. 

In a minute another old man, carrying a stick and with a dog bound- 
ing along beside him, came out of the house, and up to the car. 
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_ «Pretty far from home aren’t you, Ulan? » He cocked an eye at the: 
sky. « Looks as though it’s clouding over, too ». 

Although so far this man had given no sign that he knew I was. 
there, yet he kept looking at me out of the corner of one eye. 

«This is one of those girls I was telling you about», remarked: 
Mr. Ulan finally and, 1 thought, triumphantly. « Girl, this is Jim Tuttle, 
an old friend of mine ». 

« How do you do...» I began, but I was interrupted by Mr. Ulan. 

«Jim, we’ve come to get those grapes you were telling me about ». 

« They’re all yours », said Mr. Tuttle, waving his stick towards the 
distance. « But they've run wild, and they're hardly worth the trouble: 
you ll have picking them ». 

Mr. Ulan didn’t reply. He had, no doubt, heard that before. 

« There’s a tire iron back the road a piece that you ought to bring. 
in », he remarked. 

« Where? » said Mr. Tuttle, disparagingly. 

« By the fence », said Mr. Ulan, pointing. 

IT felt that Mr. Tuttle would have liked to tell Mr. Ulan that he- 
could have that too, characterizing him more sharply as scavenger; but. 
he wasn’t sure of its condition, whether he might want it himself. 

Mr. Ulan, having made his point, was oblivious. He got out of the 
car and began to take out the empty bushel baskets. I climbed down 
too, and looked around me. This farm was in much better shape than- 
Mr. Ulan’s. One field was planted, and I thought I saw a rather large 
kitchen garden. The house, while smaller, had been painted within the 
last year or two, and the grass in the yard was cut. 

Mr. Tuttle started across the fields with us. We had quite far to go. 
The vines had run wild through a wood. The few that were still staked 
out and in order had already been picked. 

«Here you are », said Mr. Tuttle, as my friend and I clambered over 
the last stone wall. « Don’t pick any on this side ». And he waved us into. 
the forest. 

«We'll get at least three bushels », called Mr. Ulan as a parting shot.. 

With one scoffing glance behind him, Mr. Tuttle walked away. 

«Jim’s younger than I am », remarked Mr. Ulan, taking a basket and 
bending over a vine that was running along the ground. 

«Is he alone? » I queried. 

«Well, girl», Mr. Ulan straightened and turned around. «He had’ 
to wait a long time, but he has been for the last ten years! ». 

After that my thoughts were my own. I was amused by the signs of 
competition between the two old men. Mr. Tuttle, certainly the more 
prosperous, should have had the upper hand. But he didn’t. Who but 
Mr. Ulan would have thought of picking up two girls and offering to 
Jet them live in his house? My presence that day was proof. And how 
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could Mr. Tuttle foresee, in making a condescending offer to let his 
friend pick grapes left for the birds, that this would turn out to be 
another victory for Mr. Ulan? 

For a while we stayed near each other. But it was obvious that 
we would get through sooner if we separated. Mr. Ulan suggested that 
I work up the stone wall, remarking that as long as I kept it in sight, 
I couldn’t get lost, for all I had to do was climb over and I would 
be sure to see the house. He turned into the woods, moving slowly, 
his shoulders bent and his hands stiff. 


I picked steadily for an hour or two. The work was rather fun, 
pulling at the vines which twisted and climbed over bushes and trees, 
jumping at branches to haul them down, and crashing into the tangled 
undergrowth to get at the purple clusters. The grapes were good, tangy 
and fresh, and whenever I got tired, I simply sat down and ate some. 
I was careful to keep zigzagging back to the wall, and every once in a 
while I sat on top of it and sighted the house. 


I had a bushel and a half, bulky with branches and leaves, when I 
decided I was through. The clusters were now fewer and harder to find. 
My arms and legs were sore, my face dirty, my neck had been stretched, 
and I was getting careless about scratches. It was some time now since 
Mr. Ulan had answered my halloos. So I climbed over into the field, and 
lugging my two baskets, started down on the clear side. Every little 
while I stood still and shouted. Finally, I thought that perhaps Mr. Ulan 
had already returned to the car. 


But -when I got there, there was nobody around. The sky, as 
Mr. Tuttle had remarked, was threatening, and as soon as I sat still, 1 
was chilly. 

There was a hand pump at the well so I washed my face and hands. 
Then I recovered my purse which I had hidden in the car, replaced my 
lipstick, and powdered my freckled nose. I was very hungry so I decided 
to eat the sandwiches which I had brought with me and I had to stop 
myself from eating up the grapes — after all, we had to have something 
to show. 

When Mr. Ulan still did not appear, I began to feel rather lost. 
I walked across the fields and back again, but I could see nothing. 
Everything was so silent. I was sure it must be time for us to be starting 
home. 

Finally I decided to rouse Mr. Tuttle. Standing beside the car, I 
yowled, « U-lan, U-lan, U-lan ». 

My ruse was successful for very shortly Mr. Tuttle, his stick, and 
his dog, appeared. 

«Ulan still out there? » he remarked. 

I nodded. «I got tired and came back. But it seems to me we ought 
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to be starting for home soon — Mr. Ulan doesn’t like to drive after dark, 
you know — and it does look like rain ». 

Mr. Tuttle waited a moment before replying. 

« Maybe he'll never come back », he said then. « He’s old. Maybe ole 
Mose kicked the bucket! » 

And he flipped his hand towards the distance. 

I shuddered. 

Mr. Tuttle, who could think of nothing more to say, turned back 
to his house, stopping to call his dog who had lagged behind, and was 
lavishly licking my hands while I tried to pet him. 

I was so angry that I almost stopped being scared. 

When I finally caught sight of Mr. Ulan, however, I was so relieved 
and excited that I couldn’t wait, but ran across the fields to meet him. 
I was never happier to see anyone than I was to see him as my emotions 
catapulted me to his side. 

His eyes were twinkling and his mustaches were frosty. 

«Well girl», he said, as I sat down to catch my breath, «you 
ran so fast I didn’t think you’d know how to stop ». 

Together, we carried his baskets back to the car. We had more 
than three bushels of fruit and he was very pleased. Mr. Tuttle came 
out to see us off. Apparently he peddled too, for the old men arranged 
to meet in some town where their routes bisected during the following 
week. 

I thought of telling Mr. Ulan that Mr. Tuttle was vicious and mean, 
and an enemy of his. But of course I didn’t. Needless to say, we 
reached home before dark. 


Ii 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


The most human thing about a man is sometimes an open mouth. 
For it dees not do to keep all of one’s mind under cultivation at once: 
you must allow its fields to lie fallow now and then if you expect a 
full crop. 

But many people are impatient. They think their heads are like 
haunted houses, that a skeleton key will open all the rooms, and that 
breaking the windows will let out all the ghosts. 

When such people are running a town, it means that everyone’s 
experience must be banked immediately, and that any delay is sabotage. 

No one today can get away from a so called political consciousness. 
If there is one thing the spread of Marxist doctrine has done, it is to 
make everyone responsible — as much by their ignorance as by their 
knowledge, by their inactivity as by their activity. Too many of us, 
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artistically or financially fluent, are ashamed of our passports but at 
the same time not courageous enough to turn them in and dispossess 
ourselves of what we value. We stay in bed; sleep badly; and even 
hope — with the luxury of fear — of the day when we will be yanked out. 

In New York I was not part of a community except in the sense that 
the enormous wheels of bourgeois life tend to throw off defective cogs 
in similar directions. But in Crote it was clear from the very first 
that this would not be the case: Renee and I arrived as protégées of 
Madame Toste, but it wouldn’t have made any difference, for this was 
a community charged to pick up nails. . 

Feminine virtues, as opposed to feminist, are presumably concentrated 
in a mistress — let’s be sexually romantic and say a French one (American 
girls are supposed to have lost the art if their ancestresses ever had it). 
A mistress is deceitful because erotic lies are closer to the truth of love; 
its psychic core is mystery; it needs time to ferment and like fine old 
wine the bottle must not be uncorked too soon. But Americans prefer 
honesty to passion and safety to artistry. 

Madame Toste would have been horrified to be the subject of such 
a metaphor. It was not on the stage of leve that she dramatized herself. 
Yet while there were very few people who would have said that they 
didn’t like her, there were more who felt a slight distrust. The very 
perfection of her activities as a hostess, the liveliness and growth of 
any group she was part of, made a few souls suspicious. But it 
was a long time before these suspicions were communicated as facts, 
and even then, any personal resentments were deflected by her charm. 

Madame Toste, at the time Renee and I knew her, was in her late 
thirties. She had a type of Slavic beauty not often found in America. 
Her polished cheekbones stood out with a porcelain firmness and finish. 
Her white forehead receded to a well articulated hairline. Wide gray 
eyes banded her face with intensity and intellect. She had a small 
mouth and a delicately pointed chin. 

Her household was informal. In every room there were studio couches 
brightly splattered with pillows, paintings lent or given by the artist, 
and bookshelves with their miscellaneous contents well thumbed. The 
house had no company manners, and only the bedrooms were private. 

Renee and I had not been in Crote two days before we had agreed 
to make a professional debut in the local society. Before we had met 
anyone, we had agreed to give a poetry reading! Her management was 
miraculous. The monstrous suggestion, etched in quickly and deftly, 
was merely flashed in front of us. We had been looking at pictures 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, rare photographs of the original company 
and of Chekhov. A little feverish, we felt that from just such small 
enthusiasms great art had grown. 
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No answer was appropriate, for our hostess had not actually 
propositioned us yet. She began to describe the possible members of 
an audience. Mrs. Hall would be so flattered... a housewife... a little dull... 
a good cook... did we know the cookbook was the most popular book 
in the library?... of course she knew nothing about modern poetry... we 
wouldn’t want too many Mrs. Halls... Mr. Phelan, a college teacher... a 
little anemic... solidly in love with poetry... true, he had not learned to 
swallow it and chewed it like a cow its cud, but he was especially 
interested in young writers and had spoken of Renee... a few intelligent 
people who would understand our work in its own terms... this painter... 
that musician... Mr. Carey... Miss Smart... Jim Canfield... Mr. Robertson 
who thought himself a critic... 

It wasn’t long before Renee and I began to play too, matching her 
puppets from Crote with our own from other places. Before we knew 
it we were jurying her friends, vetoing unknowns, accepting unknowns, 
deciding what the tone of the evening should be, what kind of discussion 
should be created afterwards! So much excitement surely could not 
be wasted. Renee was already beginning to think about what poems she 
would read. 

The next morning I was appalled. Yet, when I thought of the 
evening before, I was still washed in its glow. And my pride, which 
made my usual retreat so stubborn, was now operating against me. 

The day of the reading came. With Renee on the second floor shut 
in with her poems, I sat in the kitchen with Madame Toste, imbibing 
tea, chattering wildly, and feeling like a turtle sticking its head out when 
its shell is about to be cracked off. 


The reading itself is not important. And in fact, if I wanted to 
tell you about it, I could tell very little. People’s voices buzzed in my 
ear like the distant roar in a sea shell. But I am sure the discussion 
afterwards was not so different from the many others which I attended 
that summer although, as I realized later, Madame Toste had padded 
our audience with quite a few persons who were always excited to have 
anything to do in any form with any art. They liked to be shaken 
up a little, like soda bottles, for they could not possibly have popped. 

Everything that came before a discussion was hors d’oeuvres, for 
the discussions were the heart of Madame Toste’s political work. It 
was through them that individuals were energized, and small taxes of 
lime and money, subscribed to voluntarily, arranged. The activities which 
people were urged to participate in were seldom important but they 
created a group cohesion through which ideological pressures could be 
applied. And often enough persons with notable reputations or positions 
were caught and infected, or at least immunized so that they were 
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prepared to vouch for the honesty and integrity of the carriers of certain 
ideas. 

Let me be clear at once: there was nothing crude, dictatorial, or 
vulgar about Madame Toste. Her deceit, if you want to call it that, 
was only that she did not always speak her whole mind, and did not 
make clear, to many people who considered themselves her friends, 
the principled sources from which her mental energy sprang. 

Which of us has not dissembled? has not concealed — often in 
the name of politeness — some outrageous sentiment? Yet Madame Toste 
was not motivated by tolerance, nor by a politeness basically part of 
a respect for other human beings. And many of the people whose goodwill 
she wanted, she truthfully thought of as historical specimens of a social 
species as useless and ready for extinction as the dinosaurs were before 
the ice age. 


Once a week there was a public Discussion Group with an outside 
lecturer. Posters were circulated ahead of time, and on that evening the 
doors of the Art Gallery were thrown open. Renee and I as friends of 
Madame Toste enjoyed her social prerogatives — we usually came with 
the speaker, or went off afterwards to some smaller party where the lines 
of thought were stretched with more detail. It was at one of these post 
public sessions — late in the summer — that Renee disgraced herself. 
She had been increasingly irritated by some of the people who were 
always under foot, though her pleasure in Madame Toste was un- 
diminished. 

The lecture that summer evening had been posted as Eclecticism in 
Modern Art, It might have been called The Artist and the Layman, Form 
and Content in Modern Art, The Position of the Artist in a Capitalist 
Society, The Development of Modern Art, etc. The audience of at least 
one hundred sat in straight chairs, looked at the nervous young man 
who had been imported, and occasionally let their eyes wander to the 
paintings on the walls. The speaker made the usual points: 

While no one wants a propagandistic art, still, small esoteric groups 
tend to feed upon themselves until whatever vitality they may have had 
is destroyed. 

Modern art which began as a needful rebellion against the bourgeois 
(the proprieties of limb and the mechanical maw) has changed into the 
search for the bizarre and the primitive where most people, immersed 
in their washtubs, are unable to go. 

The artists, increasingly subjective, are preoccupied with the emotion- 
al life of their minds. Some distort and intensify this by starvation and 
drugs; others pore over obsolete mythologies (once socially meaningful) 
for symbols that will excite them to a new translation of their. private 
topography; others stare at the idées fixes (madness, disease, and death). . 
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Of course every age has its geniuses and great works have been 
produced. The artists themselves are worried: they feel the need for 
closer contact with their public, for the creation of new symbols meaning- 
ful to everyone. 


There was a lot of arguing: the educational system was overhauled; 
human laziness cited; the disintegration of all values discussed; the 
special character of the capitalist market described; the question of 
censorship — do we have it, and if so, what kind? — disputed; the 
distinction between political and economic democracy trotted out. 

At Madame Toste’s the discussion still raged, though it had gradually 
broken down into several small groups. 

How far should an artist compromise?... Shakespeare produced his 
greatest plays under the direct stimulation of the theatre-going Elizabeth- 
ars... the radio has produced a wide public for the best in music... in 
medieval times the master craftsman was often an anonymous artist... the 
modern emphasis on criginality is bad... what we need is a Pure Food 
and Drug Act — or at least a clear grading of the canned products 
saturating millions of minds... the artist can’t use what be doesn’t know, 
but it’s like the old saying: Don’t marry for money, just move among 
the rich. 

I kept glancing at Renee at the other end of the room. We had 
agreed to go home early and it was almost midnight. But I could see she 
was very wound up, her face flushed, her movements jerky. I turned 
back to my argument — that any extension of consciousness is valuable 
— when suddenly Renee’s voice, tense and taut, so loud that no one 
could help but hear it, broke through the room. 

«Poets should write poems only for other poets! » 

If she had intended to shock, she was successful. Several loud voices 
turned towards her. 

«You don’t mean that... ». 

«i do! Who gives a damn about poetry except poets? If most people 
had their way, there wouldn't be a poet». 

«Now Renee... ». 

«What she means», I whispered to whoever was nearest me, «is 
that in writing she thinks only of the highest standards which in poetry 
have been set by cther poets ». 

Our hostess, seeing that any serious argument was useless, slipped 
into the kitchen where she began to set out some food. I am sure she 
was angry. 

Renee, mollified by the homage which angry voices directed against 
her, soon went off on a poetic flight. The commotion died down. It was 
three o’clock in the morning when we finally got home to Mr. Ulan’s.. 

Before I close the chapter, I want to tell you the story of the break-. 
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down of the public Discussion Group —- something that didn’t happen 
until five years later. 

Then one winter a young man who had been in the war and was 
crippled arrived in Crote. He had just been discharged from the army 
and had retired with his wife to recover his strength and to write a 
book. He explained to people that he had been educated in political 
science; and he enthused about Roosevelt and the revolutionary effects 
of the New Deal, which was what he was studying. 

In winter the Discussion Group met at people’s houses, the lecturers 
were local, and often enough, if no one wanted to prepare a talk, different 
books were assigned and several people reported. The young man and 
his wife joined the Group immediately, and when his preoccupation 
was discovered, he was asked to give a talk on the New Deal, which 
he did. 

The organization of the Group was very simple: there were about 
fifty regular members who contributed three or four dollars a year, and 
who held, every six months, a closed meeting in which they elected a 
committee of five. This committee planned a lecture schedule, invited the 
speakers, and if they were from out of town as they usually were during 
the summer, arranged for their stay. Madame Toste and her friends, who 
had organized the Group, usually accounted for two or three of the five 
elected, and the other two were often honorary — elderly ladies who 
were glad to lend a car, invite the speaker for the weekend, or cover 
any small deficit in the general expenses. The committee was always 
open to suggestions, and anyone who wanted to work could always have 
gotten onto it. 

The newcomer, despite the fact that he had only recently been released 
from a hospital, was energetic and talkative and it was obvious that 
he liked to participate in group activities, so that at the membership 
meeting held in the Spring, it was only natural that he should be elected 
to the committee. 

When the committee met, the young man was objectionable. He pro- 
posed different speakers than those suggested by the older members. He 
wanted reformulations of subject matter. Instead of The Freedom of the 
American Press, he wanted a lecture comparing the American Press with 
the Fascist Press, amongst which he included the Russian. When it was 
remarked that everything could not be covered at once, he pointed out 
that the way a question is laid out is often more significant than any 
subsequent argumentation -- witness the international conferences strugg- 
ling to reach an agenda. He suggested that they combine some of their 
speakers with his, or if they didn’t want to have fights on the platform, 
let them follow each other in successive weeks. 

The committee meeting broke up with nothing accomplished. In 
private, the young man was accused of being rude. He had, in fact, made 
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several arbitrary remarks which seemed to accuse people of a lack of 
intelligence, or at least of political awareness. Madame Toste did not 
feel she could work with him, and as she was very busy anyway, she 
withdrew. 

The dispute never reached an open membership meeting. But without 
the active social support of Madame Toste and her friends, who continued 
however to attend the lectures, the Group gradually dwindled until by 
the end of the summer it had degenerated into a weekly drinking party 
where the young man and a few of his friends held forth. At its demise, 
most people were only amazed that it had lasted as long as it had. 
The young man was generally disliked: it was even said that he frequented 
the local bars, and in talking to the natives, accused some persons of 
being Communists, a dangerous accusation which might in an inflammable 
future be responsible for some horrible events. If he thought so, the 
least he could do, was talk only to people of responsible intelligence. 

His voice was, however, if not listened to, at least taken account of. 
The international scene was changing; people were more cautious; Ma- 
dame Toste’s influence was never quite the same. New groups were 
organized but they were more carefully non-political. Lectures on con- 
troversial subjects were excluded from the Art Gallery. 


IV 


I have the sun in a golden cup, 
The moon in a silver bag. 


The genesis of wisdom out of a lyrical imagination and its expression 
has always seemed to me one of the most beautiful things in the whole 
world. If there is angelic being, then, in its immaterial purity, it must 
respond to all knowledge the way we can to a few of the greatest poems. 

No matter how poor in spirit people are, still, they have different 
modes of relating their being to other persons and objects, and are 
at least partially aware of this. I never forgot a story I heard once 
about an old man who had emigrated to this country when he was 
still young. He was a family legend, and it was his grand-daughter who 
told me. Once a year he and his fellow nationals held a ball, where 
their children danced in the costumes and habits of their ancestors. 
As the man grew old, his descendants urged him to stay at home. But 
he wouldn’t hear of it, and at ninety was still attending. At his last 
ball his family was determined to leave early solely in order to take 
him with them. But he balked, stubborn as a mule in his enjoyment 
of the festivities. He stood up for his last country dance with a young 
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girl. When he had returned her to her sisters, he made his way across 
the floor to his own family. He waved aside their anxieties and sat 
down. With a smile and a sigh, he closed his eyes. 

«Now I think I die», he said. And his heart stopped beating. 

The story is too simple; it is sentimental; it is even trite. It pre- 
supposes an emotional world where a man’s security and fulfilment are 
such that he does not mind closing his eyes and letting the dark stream 
of unconsciousness bear him away into the unknown. But we should 
not be too contemptuous. Perhaps satisfaction is a form of heroism 
which we have all forgotten about. 


I opened my eyes in the darkness of a strange room. Kneeling at 
its tiny window I tried to see out. A soft belly of fog blinded my 
face. Renee was tossing in the bed behind me. There was no sound 
from below. 

« Awake, Meg? » whispered Renee. 

«Yes ». My voice was hoarse and unreal. Three bare boards separated 
the window from the bed. I went back. 

«I think it’s very early », I said. 

Renee sat up and shivered. «Let’s get out of here», she said. «It 
gives me the creeps ». 

«They must be asleep downstairs », I whispered. 

We had slept in our clothes. We tiptoed down the narrow staircase. 
The back door was at the bottom. The house was as small as a cheese box. 

«Don’t you have your flashlight, Renee? » 

«I left it in the car», she whispered. 

We could barely see our own feet. Hugging the wall of the house 
we went forward. There was a steep slope down to the road, but we 
made it without accident. 

«Isn’t it eerie? » I said, trying to make out the bulk of the car. 

We stretched and drew in gulps of the misty air. 

«I bet nobody’s slept in that bed since the old lady’s husband died 
in it», said Renee. 

«Maybe not». It was a relief not to have to whisper. Renee had 
been more upset by the ancient room, the yellow sheets, the tattered 
patchwork quilt than I had been. After all, the old lady’s husband had 
been dead for at least ten years. 

Let’s go down to the stream», said Renee, her voice coming from 
somewhere off to one side. «I'll feel better when I’ve washed my face ». 

«I think I have a towel in the car», I answered. Renee, I knew, 
had a little bag with toothbrush, toothpaste, washrag, soap, wrapped up 
in a towel. 

«The flashlight’s on the front seat», she called. 

The road was a ledge. On the bluff above it stood the rectangular 
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three room house; below, the ground dropped away to the stream. We 
had washed our hands in it yesterday noon, but that was before the 
blanket roll which was to protect us against a night in the woods had 
been lost, before the rain had set in in earnest, and before Mr. Ulan 
had faced about and brought us back to the strange old lady on the 
cliff above, whose double bed, unused for a matter of years, had been 
thrown back by our careless hands. 


«I can’t see a damn thing », I said. The air was wet and the river 
bank a mud slide broken only by small trees and shrubs which I 
grabbed at blindly and which gave with my weight. 


«It’s so damn slippery », I shouted, trying to brace myself so that 
I could stop moving for a minute. 

«It’s not much farther », answered Renee who was already down. 

But it was really the night before and in the house that I had felt 
lost: frying eggs and tomatoes over a wood fire with Mr. Ulan who 
wouldn't sit in the kitchen but sat just beyond its open door solemnly 
eating whatever I put on his plate; with Mrs. Guthrie darting back and 
forth picking up bites like a bird; and Renee, her usual mug of coffee in 
her hand, staring out the window. 

We dipped our hands into the cold water and I splashed some over 


my face. 
«Could you make out what they were saying last night? » I queried. 
«No. But they sat up for hours — even after the phonograph was 


turned off ». 

I reminded myself to be sure and look for the victrola. Its thin 
reel of sound, trickling upstairs the night before, had been rusty and 
queer. 

On the road again, we decided’ to go for a walk. It was still dark 
enough so that we had to watch our feet, and the gravel was loose 
as we went downhill. 

«1 wonder where we are», said Renee. «I’d like to come again 
sometime ». 

«its been quite an adventure », I said. 

«Did you see the stack of old magazines in the outhouse? » 
asked Renee. «There’s a shot of Lincoln behind the door. Now what 
do you suppose it’s doing there? » 

«The magazines are for toilet paper », I said. 

«I'd like to take some», said Renee. 

That was something else I had missed. We walked on in silence. 

«Look! » said Renee suddenly, pointing below us. 

In the valley the top of the fog had sheared off, the bottom had lifted, 
and what remained was rolling around like a crack the whip losing 


body at every turn. 
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«Now that’s really something to see», I remarked, standing still 
to watch. 

We quickened our pace downwards. When we got into the valley 
jt seemed as abandoned as its single railroad track, grown over with 
grass, where, as Mr. Ulan had explained to us, a train used to run, stop 
near every house, deliver packages, or take the ladies visiting. 

«What time do you suppose it is? » I asked. 

« Five, five-thirty... ». 

We passed several shrouded farmhouses set back in their fields. 

«1 wonder where that covered bridge was», I said. «I'd like to 
walk through that ». 

«Mm.» Renee was frowning. I decided that she was on the tail 
of a metaphor and I lapsed into silence. Coming through the bridge 
was like entering a fairy tale and we were now in it. The bridge guarded 
the approach to the valley. 

«I rather like the old lady », said Renee after a while, stopping to 
light a cigarette. 

« Weren't you shocked when you first saw her? » I said. « Mr. Ulan’s 
description was so different! » 

«He’s probably shocked every time he sees her », said Renee. « His 
image of her has to fit in with his image of himself ». 

«Maybe », I said. But I was still shocked. «She seems half crazed 
to me, like an old patchwork quilt ». 

«Why not?! », said Renee. «She has only her own imagination to 
fly in». 

But my real complaint, I thought, was that she didn’t have enough 
body, whereas Mr. Ulan, no matter how skeletonized, would always have 
body. ; 

We were in the middle of the valley now and we turned off the 
road to peer in the windows of an empty schoolhouse. The drab photo- 
graph of some president looked down on wooden chairs, scattered chalk, 
a wobbly blackboard, and, standing in one corner, the American flag. 

«I’ve always wanted to ring a country school bell», said Renee, 
trying the front door; but luckily it was locked. 

«Don’t you think we hetter start back? » I said. 

We retraced our steps as slowly as we could. Everything looked 
different: the outlines were shriller; there were figures in the barnyards, 
cows in the pastures; the fields had changed color. 

Going up the hill, we stopped. 

«It’s too soon to end it», I said. The grass wass still too wet to 
sit on, so we stood, the saddle of the hill some twenty feet above us. 

«A poet’s valley», I said. «Have you ever seen anything more 
beautiful? » The world was an ethereal valentine. 

«Look at that!» said Renee. I turned to follow her gaze. Way 
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off there was almost a rainbow, a shimmering web that spilled its 


-eclors anointing the day. 
«Wow!» I said irreverently. « Wow! » 


When Renee and I got back from our walk, we found Mr. Ulan 
sitting on the front door stone, a study in silence. 

«Thought I heard you two girls creeping out like mice», he re- 
marked. 

Before we could reply, the door opened behind him, and we saw 
Mrs. Guthrie standing in its shadow. She was wearing the same tucked 
gray blouse, nondescript apron, long dark skirt, and button shoes that 
she had had on the day before. 

While Mr. Ulan and Renee went for milk, I went into the house 
to start breakfast. There was a fresh bucket of water and a new pile 
of twigs in the kitchen — Mr. Ulan had been busy. The small room 
with its one blurred pane reminded me of nothing so much as a mouse’s 
nest, it was so interwoven with papers and rags and furniture. 

Lily Guthrie, shocked yesterday by our sudden descent, had by 
this morning expected us. Yesterday she had said nothing coherent while 
Renee and J were downstairs, but this morning she talked continually. 
I made a fire and started the coffee while she fluttered aimlessly about, 
her body a dry leaf, her mind a tiny breeze. 

It was some time before I realized that she was telling me the story 
of her life — not that there was much to tell. She had been an orphan 
and gotten to like the other girls and the women in charge of the 
home she was placed in. When she was sixteen she had to leave, 
although she lived nearby and often saw her old friends. She had 
been werking only a year when Mr. Guthrie had proposed to her. She 
had been urged to accept this gentleman from a strange country who 
was ten years older than she was and seemed even older, although she 
‘was scared of him despite the flattery of his courtship. The marriage 
had been sterile. 

The old lady began fumbling through drawers to find a picture of 
her groom — there was, apparently, only one. And as she muttered to 
herself, turning over rags and papers with more and more haste (she 
had, by now, given up on the drawers), I gathered that some of Mr. 
Guthrie’s lifelong stamina had imparted itself to his photo and that the 
old lady’s relationship to it was very intense. 

«I’m sure it was staring at me yesterday », she thrust out, pausing 
in her motions which by now amounted almost to a whirlwind. « But 
now I want it, it’s gone! » 

It was almost as if she felt that my stranger’s eyes would reduce 
the piece of paper to a photo, and that its inanimate soul was warding . 


off my gaze. 
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«Once I thought it was really gone, but it never is», she said, 
anger trembling in her voice. Her brittle hands were crumpled in her 
apron pockets, as her movements seemed to relax into their usual 
vagueness. 

«It’s days sometimes that I don’t see it», she added plaintively. 

Her fingers were still moving in her pockets. And suddenly the 
photograph appeared. 

«Why there it is», she said monotonously. «I must have put it 
in my pocket. I knew it was here yesterday ». 

As she made no move to force it on me, I lifted my hand towards 
her. But she was staring at the picture intently, her dim eyes not more 
than an inch from its surface. I came and looked over her shoulder. 

The print, taken on their bridal day, was brown and faded. All 
I could see was that Mr. Guthrie, a stocky man, had had a handlebar 
mustache. In the bride, I could detect no resemblance to her survivor. 

«That’s Mr. Guthrie», said the old lady. 

«A handsome man», I replied. 

The old lady pushed the picture further away. « There’s Mr. Guthrie », 
she said again. 

After a moment, she seemed to forget she was holding it, and let 
it fall to the floor. I picked it up and put it on the table. 

Mrs. Guthrie had pattered to her bureau and was pulling out the 
top. drawer. 

«This was my handkerchief», she said gently, handing me a lacy 
square embroidered with tiny rosebuds, their color long since fled. 

«It’s beautiful », I breathed, afraid that my thumb would rub right 
through it. 

«It has twenty-four rosebuds! » said Lily Guthrie. 

I smiled helpfully and handed it back. She folded it gently into 
its yellow tissue paper and laid it carefully away in the drawer. 

Several minutes later I heard the sound of the car on the road. 
Mr. Ulan and Renee had returned. Lily Guthrie passing the table on 
her way to the front door clawed at the photograph and turned it face 
down. 

I was convinced that the poor thing wanted to lose this last memento 
of her husband. But after a dozen years the best she could do was to 
hide it away for a few days at a time until her anxieties escaped from 
under her pretended carelessness and once again she had to face her 


husband’s stubborn image; confident that life should make her the victor, 
but never confident enough. 


Once we had eaten breakfast, Mr. Ulan was impatient to be on the 
road. Renee and I took time out to examine the phonograph: it was the 
old fashioned kind that is played with cylinders. It had a Victor dog 
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with a candy striped loudspeaker on his back, the colored whorls still 
vividly green and pink and lavender, the only color in the house. 
Mrs. Guthrie was coaxed outside by our departure. She did not want 
us to go; she urged us to come again and to stay longer. Renee promised 
to send her a Christmas card, and Mr. Ulan said he would stop by once 
more before the cold weather set in and burn out her chimney for her. 
She was a pitiful sight as we drove away, quivering like a plant that 
puts owt green shoots in the sun and is shut away in the darkness. 
Mr. Ulan was in good spirits on the way home. During the night, 
he had recovered from yesterday’s misfortunes, and though we went 
several miles out of our way to see if we could find the blanket roll, 
he did not expect to. He accepted ithe loss, and began to think about 
some stranger’s gain. I was sure that in trips to come he would make 
discreet inquiries about the bundle of wool from heaven, denying if he 
picked up any trace that it had been his. I thought that if someone had 
picked up that particular bundle of old rugs, coats, and travelling blankets 
and had not tossed it away immediately, they would probably feed it to 
a ragman. But in the face of Mr. Ulan’s speculations about someone’s 
unexpected good fortune, I was silent — only feeling uneasily that Renee 
and I, who had not brought our own blankets, had somehow been 
responsible for the loss of his. 
The next Christmas Renee sent Mrs. Guthrie a large gilt card which 
I am sure gave her a great deal of pleasure. When I thought about her 
I decided that life had treated her quite well except that the postman 
who carried her had dropped her and neglected to come back. The 
stamp was out of date and the address had faded. 


Vv 


When you live where you want to, everything is always different. 
It is like being in love where the thirst for emotional detail is never 
satisfied. And that is how I felt coming back to New York from Crote: 
everything was the same, my apartment, my friends, my life, but 
everything was different. 

Renee did not come back with me. She had sold a story and several 
poems during the summer, she was working well, and so she decided 
to stay on in Crote until the heavy snows set in. She bought a small 
drum stove for her room, and before I left, Mr. Ulan and I hauled 
some small trees out of his woods and chopped them up for her. 

Mr. Ulan drove me to the train, Renee and I said goodbye, and I 
expected to come back the next summer. But I didn’t, for during the 
winter, I fell in love. 

Falling in love was, for me, like falling into a bear trap. Only I 
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“wanted to be caught. The forest floor was my sky, my life was enchanted. 
and no matter how many times J was killed, I was still in the trap waiting 
for the hunter. 

So when the summer came, I couldn’t bear to go away. It was true, 
I could expect nothing but mail for several months. But any other 
forest would not do as well. Here the hunter had come, and here I was. 
caught. 


In the next few years, except for an occasional weekend, I did not 
see Mr. Ulan. But Renee spent the best part of two winters and three 
summers in his ruined castle. 

She told me the stories: Mr. Ulan astounded everyone one February 
by climbing into his car and exploring the Eastern seaboard where a 
hurricane had toppled trees and changed the face of the land he knew 
so well. 

Mr. Ulan was not so strong any more: some summer days he sat 
in his car without moving out onto the highways at all. His crates were 
in place, but his car and his life were waiting for him to ignite the 
engine. 

Then one summer, Renee was going up again, taking a new friend 
with her. 

«I hope he opened his mailbox », I remember her saying. «I sent 
him a huge cheese and some fruit at Christmas». After she was there, 
I didn’t hear from her. 

Madame Toste, always friendly, had given me a standing invitation 
for a weekend, and suddenly, in the heat of July, I decided to go. I 
called Madame Toste, asked my employer for a little extra time off, and 
one Friday evening, I found myself in the train on my way to Crote. 

I was surprised to be met not only by my hostess but also by Renee 
and her friend Clara. It was already dark and riding from the station 
to Crote, I answered questions about New York, and asked questions 
about Crote. _ 

The country air was as soft and wonderful as I had remembered 
it, and Madame Toste’s house, when we got there, as delightful and 
bright. : 

Lounging against a bolster in the living room with a glass of wine 
in my hand, I wondered why I had not yet asked Renee about Mr. Ulan. 
Was I waiting for her to volunteer the subject? Did I feel a little jealous? 
In the months after that first summer, it had become clear to me that 
my talks and trips with our host had been the most vivid, the most 
human, and the most meaningful part of my experience in Crote. Since 
then, I had always looked forward to seeing him again. When I did, he 
greeted me as if I had never left and as if I were not going away 
again. 
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«How’s Mr. Ulan?» I asked finally. 

«We're not living there any more! » Renee’s tone was defiant. 

I sat up uneasily. I was perplexed. I seemed to have taken aw 
awkward step into something I didn’t understand. 

«He’s ill», said Clara. 

I got up and went out to the kitchen to help Madame Toste carry 
things in. 

« We've been living here for a week now », said Renee as I returned, 
«in the studio over the garage». Her color was high. 

«Oh. Didn’t you know? » said Madame Toste. «The old man is- 
dying, but he won’t budge. He ought to be in a hospital. The girls couldn’t. 
get any work done. He was sick when they got there and I told them 
right away that they ought to move. But they stuck it out for a month ». 

I didn’t know who to look at. 

«It was horrible! » said Clara, shuddering. « That dirty old man. 
in a filthy bed with spilled urine on the floor, sour milk, and mice running 
around ». She shuddered again. « Every time I went in I thought I would 
vomit. Even after we splashed clorox over everything ». 

«The house is probably ruined », said Madame Toste. «A criminal: 
waste. Even five years ago it could have been saved ». 

I looked at my hands which were trembling. 

« What a time we had! » said Clara. « He wanted hot bricks morning 
and night. I didn’t mind fixing him dinner, but we usually didn’t wake 
up until eleven or twelve, whereas he was awake at five. And he was 
always complaining ». 

«He even wanted me to shave him!» she said. «I didn’t mind 
giving him warm water to wash with. But to think of having to shave 
him myself! » She shuddered again. 

I couldn’t look at Renee. Did she too find Mr. Ulan a disgusting 
old man? 

«And the night we got there! » said Clara. «I was terrified! » 

I looked up. Renee, I thought, feels guilty. And I was glad. She 
couldn’t feel about my hero as Clara did. Clara, after all, was not indebted’ 
to him, and had never known him when he was well. But Renee... 


The story of their first night, I will tell you myself. It was a year 
before I heard it all. Renee, that evening at Madame Toste’s, was 
stubbornly silent. 

It seems that they arrived after dark, taking a taxi from the station. 
The taxi left and there they were, two girls on the edge of the road’ 
with a dim flashlight and a mound of suitcases. Clara, who had never 
been there before, was already scared. She felt, with the junk all around 
her, as if she were stumbling through a graveyard. And the hulk of the- 


tall silent house was eerie. 
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Renee had a key. But as they got to the front door they noticed 
a dim light in one of the downstairs rooms. So they knocked and the 
door was opened by a stranger. 

«1 thought you’d never get here», he said. «I was about to give 
up and leave. Come in, come in». 

He ushered them into a front room and there was Mr. Ulan, unshaven 
and dirty, lying in bed with a candle in a tin can beside him. 

«Here they are», said the stranger heartily. 

The old man looked at Renee and then looked away. 

«Who are you? » he said peevishly. 

Renee was so flabbergasted that it was a moment before she got 
angry. Clara thought the old man was mad. 

Mr. Ulan had apparently been bedridden for several months already. 
The stranger had been coming once a week from Portstown with a carton 
of cans. He had brought some that day, and remains of the past, half 
empty cans of spoiling food littered the dark floor. 

As Renee explained later, the farce of denying he knew her was 
undoubtedly because he had not told her in his letter that he was sick. 
But he kept it up for fifteen minutes making the stranger who was 
anxious to leave hunt for the letter Renee had written saying she was 
coming. 


The girls finally went to bed — Clara half hysterical — and they 
never saw the stranger again. 


«So you just left», I said bluntly, that night at Madame Toste’s. 

«It was a nightmare », said Clara. « We finally talked to the neighbors 
and called up all the old age authorities we could think of. Renee tried 
to persuade him to go to the County Hospital ». 

«He was afraid they’d take the farm away from him to pay for 
it», said Renee softly. 

«They ought to force him to move», said Madame Toste. 

« Well, I think I'll go and see him tomorrow », I said. 

«I wouldn’t », said Madame Toste. «He may have died already; and 
the place is obviously unsanitary if not sickening ». 

«If you go», said Renee, who knew that I would, «don’t tell him 
we're over here. I told him that I had to go back to New York — 
some business that came up suddenly ». 

«O. K.» I said. And felt suddenly scared. 

«Has he really changed so much?» I asked, looking straight at 
Renee. 

«He’s dying», answered Renee. And the subject was closed. 

In bed that night, I kept thinking about Mr. Ulan. What if I too 
should be overwhelmed with disgust? I was not noted for a sturdy 
sensibility. Maybe it would be better not to see him again. Maybe in 
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the face of death the human spirit is like a ripe fruit that spoils too 
quickly. But of course, I had to go. 

It was almost two the next afternoon when I set out to visit Mr. Ulan, 
a bag of offerings clutched firmly in one hand, three packs of cigarettes 
in my old leather bag, and a swinging stride which got slower as I drew 
near his house. I had the feeling that I was running breathlessly and 
that as soon as I crossed his threshold I would topple over completely. 

Too many bees were buzzing in my head: suppose I found him 
dead; suppose he was angry at me; what if I had to vomit; would 
he look too different; what if I wanted to cry; how can you say, I’m 
sorry you're going to die! 

I tried to stop thinking altogether, to scatter the hive before I got 
stung. I stood blankly in his barnyard looking around at familiar. 
sights, at the huge grindstone, at his old car — almost as if I expected 
him to be in it. Then I looked across at the old house, its angular height 
slashed by windows. It looked the same. I tiptoed over the weeds and 
grass of the front yard and up onto the wobbly porch. 

The heavy door was ajar. I entered and was amazed at the cold 
in here when it was so hot outside. I looked longingly behind me, and 
then at the open door to the room where Renee had told me Mr. Ulan 
was lying. I was afraid to break the silence and my retreat. was still open. 

I raised my hand like a knocker and let it fall against the heavy 
door. Once, and again, and again. 

«Hello ». 

« Come in». 

I wasn’t sure that anyone had spoken. 

«Is someone there? » 

Then I walked silently into Mr. Ulan’s room, clutching my gifts, 
with a cigarette in my mouth. 

«I just came up for the week end and I thought I'd pay you a visit », 
I said nervously. 

It took his eyes some time to focus. 

«Why, hello girl», he said then. 

Mr. Ulan was lying in an old iron bedstead, its headpiece a railing 
of bars, his head silhouetted against the window behind it. The covers 
were pulled up to his neck and his face was gaunt. 

«1 brought you some grapes and cottage cheese », I said, moving 
up to the bed and then rapidly back again to my position in front of 
the door. 

«That’s mighty nice of you, girl», said Mr. Ulan. 

He drew his hands from under the covers and opened the bag. 
A piece of bed quilting was wrapped around his neck and the rest of 
him was buttoned into a heavy overcoat. 

He inched his legs to the side of the bed, and then his feet, encased 
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in large rubber galoshes, went over the edge. As he sat up, I caught a 
glimpse of his ribs. He was terribly thin. 

His knotted hands took the cover from the cottage cheese. He picked 
up a spoon. 

« Why, it’s smooth, girl». His voice was pleased. 

«It’s creamed », I said. 

He ate only one spoonful. I would not have thought it possible that 
anything alive could operate so slowly. 

«Ill have the rest for my supper, girl». He licked the last traces 
of flavor from his lips and mustache. He put everything down and then 
he waited, as if for some precarious balance to be restored before he 
could move again. Finally he pulled back and swung his feet into bed. 
Then he rested against the pillows in silence. 

«I’ve been sick, girl », he said after while. 

«I’m sorry », I answered. « What’s wrong? » 

«Well, girl», he said, «I didn’t send for any doctors but they came 
around anyhow. One of them said kidneys, the other said liver or 
stomach ». He paused. « They couldn’t say they didn’t know, now could 
they, girl? » 

I tried to smile. They couldn't say he was running down with age, 
now could they? I thought. 

«That new doctor in Crote was here», he said loudly. «A nice 
young fellow. I told him I couldn’t pay him, but he wanted to come 
anyhow. I finally had to tell him that I liked to see him but I didn’t 
hold with most doctoring. A chiropracter, that’s different. They follow 
nature instead of trying to change her. Do you know a good chiropracter, 
girl? » 

«My mother used to go to one», I said. 

«I know a good one», said Mr. Ulan. «If you ever get sick, girl, 
you go to him. Dr. Clarence. G. Fredericks. He has an office in Portstown, 
and one in the city. You won't forget now, girl? » 

«No». 

«Maybe you better write it down ». 

«I won't forget», I said. «I’m good at remembering ». Mr. Ulan 
was satisfied. 

I was gradually relaxing. I crushed my cigarette out against the sole 
of my shoe, and took a breath through my nose. There was no stench, 
only the smell of age. 

I looked about. There was nothing to sit on — a few crates by the 
bed, the old hand organ in the corner, a box labelled dynamite. 

«You could sit on the bed, girl », said Mr. Ulan. 

«Won't I disturb you? » 

The bed was big enough for five Mr. Ulans. I sat down at the fook 
with a hand curled over the railing and my feet just touching the floor. 
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«You said you just came up, girl? » 

«Yesterday. I have to go back tomorrow ». 

«Have you seen that friend of yours, the writer? » His voice was 
gloomy. 

I shook my head and involuntarily dropped my eyes. 

« She was here », he said sombrely. « She wrote to ask me and I told 
her to come ahead. That girl almost killed me! » 

«Oh no!» I said, all my doubts about him reawakened. 

«She almost killed me», he said again. «If she’d stayed a week 
longer, I would have froze to death ». 

The Ulan I knew would never have made such a statement. 

«Goodness! » I murmured. 

«I guess I scared them. That new one was scared ». He looked at 
me plaintively. 

«Oh! » I said, letting my voice drop as if such a thought were 
impossible. 

«I almost froze to death », he repeated sullenly. 

«That’s terrible! » I exclaimed, suddenly taking a position against 
my friend. 

«I guess I was mean... I asked that new girl to shave me. I could 
have told her how... » 

«She was probably afraid she’d cut you », I said gently. 

«I don’t know why she wouldn’t». He was hurt and bewildered; 
he must have sensed the girl’s revulsion. «She was a good girl and I 
guess I was mean ». 

I didn’t know what to say. Clara had owed him nothing, but Renee 
had. Couldn’t she have forgotten her work for a few weeks or even 
months to help Mr. Ulan? It wouldn’t have taken much. 

« The writer got a letter. She had to go back to the city. On business », 
he said, some of his old admiration for Renee creeping back into his 
voice. 

«I heard she was back », I lied glibly. « But I don’t see so much of 
her anymore ». 

We were silent. Mr. Ulan, I felt, was gathering together his energies 
to push away from the shore where he was stumbling over death. 

«Here girl», he said finally, picking up a magazine that lay near 
him. «Do you ever read this magazine? » 

«I’ve seen it », I said, «but I don’t think I’ve ever read it ». 

«There’s a doctor in here that had a problem. Now girl, I want to 
know what you would have done ». 

‘He told me the story. A doctor was delivering a baby girl. He could 
see that the infant was badly deformed. An instant’s pause and she 
would come into the world without breathing. Should he give her an 
aborted life or a painless death? 
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Mr. Ulan looked at me quizzically. « Which would you have chosen, 
girl? » 

«I don’t know », I said hesitantly. «It’s quite a problem ». I would 
have chosen Death but the moral of such a story would have to be Life. 

«Let me read you the last page», said Mr. Ulan. He reached for 
his spectacles and put them on clumsily. He read like a child who has 
to decipher each word as he follows the line. 

The doctor, unsure of his choice, let the babe live. Sixteen years 
Jater, attending a high school graduation, he saw a beautiful girl sitting 
on the stage playing the harp. She was badly crippled but her face shone 
with angelic radiance. It was the same girl. She was an only child and 
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her parents wept with joy over the man who had been able to save her. 

«That doctor chose right», said Mr. Ulan. «It wasn’t up to him 
to decide. You can’t always tell what will happen ». 

«That’s true», I said. « You can’t ». 

The room seemed suddenly cold. Every time we stopped talking, 
I could sense the fear in it like an undertow. 

«You ought to be out in the sun», I said, «where it’s hot ». 

Mr. Ulan didn’t answer me but his silence wasn’t rude. He looked 
at me. I could see by his face that he had taken it in and that there 
was no answer. He didn’t want to. Perhaps the gloom matched lis 
thoughts; or the bed was more human and he was afraid of the final 
collapse. 

His next question startled me. 

« Have you ever made a will, girl? » he asked me. 

«No! » I said. 

He was amused at my shock. 

«Never have anything to do with wills, girl», he said. «I never 
wrote one and I always told others not to. It’s only folks that think the 
affairs of the world can’t get along without them that write wills. They 
always cause trouble. 

«Now one time, I was a witness. Though I didn’t know it at the 
time, it was a will. Miss Shoat’s ». 

He paused to see the effect of his statement. I was surprised. He 
had never mentioned the old lady, his benefactress, before. 

«Do you know who she was, girl? » 

I nodded. «She used to live here ». 

« Now one time, she told me to drive her into Portstown. She went 
into a lawyer’s office and I waited outside. After while someone came out 
to say she wanted me. The lawyer showed me where to sign. I asked 
what it was but before anyone could tell me, Miss Shoat was spitting ~ 
she had a tongue like a hornet. I didn’t find out until after she died. 


That was her will and it caused a lot of trouble. She willed me the 
farm ». 
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I wanted to congratulate him on his good fortune. 

«Never have anything to do with wills, girl», he said, his voice 
trembling with angry excitement. 

What was the matter? 

«Never have anything to do with wills, girl », he said again, his 
fear closing in on him. 

What was he afraid of? And then suddenly I knew. He was afraid 
that someone was going to take the farm away from him now. 

I smiled at him gently. « That will didn’t do you any harm », I said 
slowly. 

«I never complained, girl». His eyes twinkled. He had captured 
his point which was how he had gotten the farm, not his fear that 
he would lose it. Joy seemed suddenly to flow between us. The room 
was brighter. 

«I wish I could stay longer », I said, «but I’m afraid I'll have to 
go soon». 

Mr. Ulan looked at me calmly. « Well now, girl. Do you think 
you have time to write a postcard for me? » 

Of course I did. His eyes were twinkling. I smiled. Was he too 
smiling at his joke? That I had the rest of my life? 

He took a stack of penny postals from a crate beside him. I got 
out a pencil. 

He thought a long time before he was ready to dictate it. 

«It's to the Green Seed Company, Green, New York», he said 
finally. «Please advise me about green peas for late planting, your 
quantities and prices ». Unbidden I added. Dear Sir, and, Sincerely yours. 

«Will you mail it in Crote? » asked Mr. Ulan. 

I nodded. The green peas would never be planted which he knew 
as well as I. Suddenly I was afraid I would forget. Madame Toste had 
guests coming and I probably wouldn’t get into Crote again at all. 

«I might forget until I get back to the city », I said. 

«Well now, girl! » His eyes twinkled. «It doesn’t matter where you 
mail it. It gets to the same place! » 

We all do, I thought. Mr. Ulan was pleased with himself, and I 
tried to smile too. 

I stood up to go. I didn’t know what to say. The shadows were 
pouring in. Mr. Ulan looked at me and our eyes met. In both of them 
was the recognition that this was the end. 

«Good luck, girl! » said Mr. Ulan. 

Those were the first words of parting I had ever had from him. 
He turned back to himself. I stood until his awareness of me had 
disappeared. Then quietly I slipped away. 
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Death is one end. I never saw Mr. Ulan again and all the way 
back to New York I clutched his postcard firmly in my hand. I didn’t 
want to mail it, I wanted to keep it. But then I remembered the very 
trite story which he had picked out of the magazine and which, the 
way he presented it, wasn’t trite at all. And I remembered his voice. 

«Girl! You never can tell what will happen ». 

And I agreed with him, you never can. I knew of course that he 
was going to die. But that postcard was part of his life and I had no 
right to make it part of his death. So I slipped it into a corner mailbox 
and went on home. 

I hoped that he would die before the summer was over. But he 
didn’t and they moved him. At Christmas however, when I enquired, 
I was told that he was dead. 

I did not feel that he had disappointed me. Through pity and terror, 
his voice remained. When he needed other people, he didn’t have them. 
But he struggled in his own way until the end. 

What really frightened me was the thought that I was somewhat like 
him; that I wanted to be independent and irresponsible, even though 
I was always willing to help people in trouble, to sympathize, to squander 
time and energy. 

Mr. Ulan was my hero. But he had also shown me that tolerance, 
sympathy, curiosity, and knowledge are not enough. 

Existence can be irrepressibly delightful. But some of it must be 
prosaic; and boredom is not the most awful thing in the world. 

Death is one ending. Mr. Ulan’s death was the end of a part of my 
life, and, in a way, the symbol of it. 

I would never again step into life with the feeling that I could do 
anything and that anything I might do would be wonderful. 


But as I said in the beginning, everyone has to take their own point 
of view. 


NOTE. — The Green Seed is part of a novel entitled A Cold-Water 
Flat to be published by New Directions. 
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SU UN VECCHIO MANOSCRITTO 
DI UMBERTO SABA 


Un giorno, il mese scorso, mi arrivd da Trieste un pacco 
che, per la straordinaria precisione della sua confezione, 
per l’accuratezza delle piegature della carta e delle legature 
dello spago riconobbi subito opera del famoso Carletto, gia 
commesso e poi socio della Libreria Antiquaria di Umberto 
Saba, che, da una trentina d’anni, fa fedelmente mostra, nei 
pacchi che egli prepara, di uno spirito di conformistica rego- 
larita cosi inalterabile da diventare quasi poetica, Aperto 
quell’artigianesco capolavoro, ci trovai dentro un contenuto 
squisito e inaspettato: il manoscritto di un libro inedito di 
Umberto Saba. L’amico mi scriveva di aver trovato, frugando 
per caso tra vecchie carte, un suo antico manoscritto che risa- 
liva al 1910, a cui aveva aggiunto altre cose di allora o di poco 
piu tardi; e mi pregava di leggerlo e di averne cura: era 
un regalo che egli mi mandava in segno di amicizia. II re- 
galo, me ne accorsi subito, a una prima lettura, era splen- 
dido e commovente. In quella prosa su cui era passato quasi 
mezzo secolo ritrovai, come in una felice e completa antici- 
pazione, insieme il poeta e l’uomo, il suo sguardo azzurrino 
che @ lo sguardo della bonta, se bonta é la comprensione 
affettuosa delle cose, e insieme la tenera e acuta limpidezza 
della visione, e quell’umorismo superiore che, come egli 
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stesso scrisse a proposito di Svevo, « é la forma suprema della 
bonta ». E tutto questo in una prosa complessa e ricca, che 
ricorda, per il quasi meticcloso realismo, quella di Goethe 
o di Thomas Mann, ma tanto piu brillante, moderna e ner- 
vosa, e libera, del tedesco peso dell’auto-compiacenza. Percid 
mi parve necessario che questi scritti non rimanessero, come 
erano stati per tanti anni, segreti; riuscii a indurre Saba 
(dio sa con quanti sforzi e superando quanti suoi scrupoli 
e ritegni) a pubblicarne una parte, quella che qui compare 
con titolo Gli Ebrei, e che @ un insieme di novelle o di 
racconti sullo stesso argomento, quasi il frammento di un 
grande romanzo, l’amorosa descrizione di un mondo lon- 
tano nella memoria e tuttavia nostro e presente nel batter 
del cuore. 

Saba & vecchio e malato, e i dolori del mondo, i dolori 
dell’esistenza, pare si raccolgano in lui con una intensita in- 
sostenibile pitt che in qualunque altro, come se egli fosse 
la terra porosa di un grande monte diboscato che si imbeve 
di tutte le acque dei torrenti limacciosi e delle piogge inter- 
minabili d’autunno, indifesa e aperta alle tempeste che la 
penetrano e la impregnano; e, come la nuda terra del monte 
filtra le acque torbide di cui si é imbevuta, e le rimette al 
sole nelle limpide sorgenti dei ruscelli, cosi Saba pare che, 
del dolore di cui é intrisa la sua vita, non ci dia nelle opere 
(com’é stato sempre di tutti i grandi poeti italiani) che chia- 
rezza e limpida serenita. Cosi in questa prosa diventa nitido 
e sereno anche quel mondo oscuro, mobile e ritroso degli 
ebrei del vecchio ghetto di Trieste; e, a renderlo tale, pare 


contribuisca, oltre al magistero dell’arte, quella bonta poetica 


che assume i dolori degli altri, e si accompagna a una sorta 
di riconoscenza. 


Quel mondo é visto come un mondo arcaico e originario, 
ed € veramente un mondo di re, di re malvestiti, i cui dolori e 
miserie sono assunti dal poeta e trattenuti in lui, per resti- 
tuircelo puro, avvolto da una affettuosa ironia, intessuto di 
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pazienza e di speranza e, pur nelle meschine vicende di una 
povera vita, della trepida sicurezza della elezione. 

Queste prose del 1910 ci danno la materia, gia in altro 
modo elaborata, di quella che sara poi la sua poesia di tanti 
anni dopo. 


Da sé il pit vecchio le spese faceva 
per risparmio, e piu forse per diletto. 
Con due fiorini un cappone metteva 
nel suo grande turchino fazzoletto. 


Come bella doveva essere allora 
la mia citta, tutto un mercato aperto! 


Da questo turchino fazzoletto sembrano uscire i vari perso- 
naggi di questi racconti, sulla soglia dei quali ci accoglie la 
zia Regina 

...una zia benefica ed amata 

come la madre 


con la sua frase meravigliosa: «i soldi sull’armeér », che, agli 
occhi di Saba, diventa, quale veramente é, « una timida, 
toccante femminile preghiera, una preghiera di vecchia don- 
na che sapeva a priori di non essere esaudita ». Soltanto l’a- 
more apre il senso vero delle cose, fa dolci anche i cattivi 
ricordi, e vicini e umani tutti i personaggi: dal celebre let- 
terato Samuel Davide Luzzatto, il famoso Sciadal, fino a quel- 
la straordinaria figura del novantenne zio Edoardo che, mal- 
grado il suo orrore, é tuttavia visto forse con lo stesso amore 
(e lo stesso gusto linguistico) dei soldati Zaccaria e Nino, del 
Nino dalla « vitta disperatta », dello Zaccaria dal « quore che 
con quista molti quori ». In questo mondo le donne stanno, 
chiuse e sicure come angeli modesti, da Sofia all’Annuccia, 
alla bambina Matilde, e ne fanno, pur nella pochezza e nella 
miseria delle vicende, un vero mondo materno. 

I contrasti, gli orrori, i dissidi, la « antica tenzone » del- 
le due razze, sono rimasti assorbiti nella terra e non com- 
paiono in questa prosa, come non compaiono in tutta la 
poesia di Saba. Nel racconto i personaggi cosi veri, indivi- 
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duati e caratterizzati fino nelle loro pii minute stranezze e 
peculiarita, pare entrino in una comune atmosfera che li fa 
simili e del tutto veri. E l’atmosfera stessa che fa dire al 
poeta, in Tre vie di Trieste e una donna: 


...il vecchio cimitero 

degli ebrei, cosi caro al mio pensiero, 

se vi penso i miei vecchi, dopo tanto 

penare e mercatare, 1a sepolti, 

simili tutti d’animo e di volti. 
Quello che rende possibile questa verita, che fa dei racconti 
delle storie vere, @ quel sentimento, implicito in tutta l’o- 
pera di Saba e detto esplicitamente nelle sue ultime recenti 
poesie, quello che il mondo cerca, di cui il mondo ha biso- 
gno: @ l’amicizia. Se il vecchio Saba volesse ancora riguar- 
dare con i suoi vecchi occhi giovanili le vicende di tutta la 
sua vita, e scriverle, ci darebbe, credo, con la pit profonda 
amicizia nata nel piu profondo dolore, la vera storia del no- 
stro tempo. 


Roma, 18 marzo 1953 
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GLI CEB RE1 
(Trieste, 1910-1912) 


A cura di Carlo Levi 
DEDICA 


Mia cara zia Regina, 


lascia che dedichi a te, alla tua « dolce anima di formica » questi 
pochi, e spero innocenti, ricordi-racconti; alcuni dei quali — i primi 
— furono scritti pix di quarant’anni fa, quand’eri ancora in vita. 

Maigrado la tua acuta passione per V'economia ed il risparmio (ab- 
bas‘anza comune, del resto, quando la moneta era oro) non hai indu- 
giate ad accoglicre in casa, come lei si trovo nel bisogno, mia madre 
ed io. Ci hai accolti, mi hai voluto bene, mi hai fornito di tutto il ne- 
cessario, Del superfluo meno (i dolci — si diceva allora — facevano 
male ai bambini); ma di questo eri la prima a privarti. Dei tanti, e 
tutti buoni, ricerdi che serbo di te, uno, fra gli altri, mi é€ rimasto im- 
presso nella memoria. Quand» mia madre penso bene di farmi inter- 
rompere gli studi, e collocarmi, in qualita di praticante, presso una 
casa commerciale, ricevetti, dopo alcuni mesi di prova (sei credo) il 
mio primo stipendio mensile: 10 corone. Ero (relativamente) un buon 
ragazzo (voglio dire un ragazzo che desiderava di essere amato); cosi 
mi facevo una gioia all’idea di consegnarti, intatto, il mio giovanile 
guadagno, Tanto che, rincasando dall’ufficio, affrettavo quella sera il 
passo; correvo quasi, per poter dure prima, a te e a mia madre, una 
soddisfazione che pensavo inattesa. Ma non avevo ancora aperto bocca, 
non ero ancera, per cosi dire, entrato in casa, che tu (gid informata, 
non so bene per quale via, forse una lettera del mio principale) pro- 
nunciavi, rivolta a me, con viso insolitamente severo, ed in tono pe- 
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rentorio, queste parole: «I soldi sul armér» (I soldi sull’armadio). 
Fu proprio attraverso queste tue parole che il diavolo mi tento. Il 
mondo (pieno zeppo di adulti; ognuno dei quali — cosi credevo allora 
— conosceva alla perfezione il proprio, umile od alto, mestiere; molti 
eruno genii; tutti, genii o no, avrebbero dovuto accorgersi della mia 
esistenza) era cosi bello, cosi « verde », cosi meraviglioso! E tante cose 
si potevano, con quei soldi, comperare!... Non deposi i soldi sull’ar- 
madio; uscii in fretta, come inseguito, di casa; e la mattina dopo mi 
risvegliai senza pi un soldo, pieno di rimorsi, di affanni e di disgusto. 
(Anche, un poco, di paura). Sarebbe stato meglio che avessi ascoltato 
la tua preghiera! Perché — tardi lo compresi — quello che al- 
lora mi parve un ordine precipitato ed ingiusto, era, esposta in forma 
arrovesciata, una timida toccante femminile preghiera, una preghiera di 
verchia donna che sapeva, a priori, di non essere esaudita. Ecco perché 
anche questo, che potrebbe sembrare un cattivo ricordo, é@ invece uno 
dei piu dolci che mi hai lasciati; uno di quelli che rievoco piu vo- 
lentieri. 

Mi volevi — come ho detto — bene (forse pii di mia madre); ed 
eri la sola persona della famiglia che ascoltasse volentieri le mie prime 
poesie ed i miei primi racconti. Solo mi ammonivi che della poesia, 
e della poesia sola, non avrei mai cavato abbastanza da poter vivere. Ed 
io seguii (parte istintivamente, parte guidato dal caso) il tuo consiglio. 


Dopo essere vissuto a lungo — troppo a lungo — a tue spese, ho acqui- 
stata (subito dopo la prima guerra mondiale, coi soldi che mi avevi 
lasciati, che non erano pitt — uhimé — oro; sempre tuttavia col tuo 


aiuto) quella Libreria Antiquaria di Via San Nicolé, che non @ stata 
forse, per tanti anni che l’ho diretta, che la continuazione, con appa- 
renze e contenuto diversi, della tua bottega di Via di Riborgo, dove 
pure si comperavano e vendevano oggetti usati. « E piu difficile com- 
perare che vendere » era una tua, poi mia, oggi di Carletto, massima 
commerciale, Forse — Canzoniere a parte — ho camminato, pii che 
non creda, nelle tue orme... 


Sono il tuo affezionato e riconoscente nipote 
Umberto 


Trieste, 3 Decembre 1952 
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PREFAZIONE 


Ricordavo — come un incubo — di aver scritto questi racconti, pid 
di quarant’anni fa. Dovevano, nel mio pensiero d’allora, formare, con 
altri, un grosso volume, del quale poi non condussi a termine che i 
brani (compiuti a sé) qui raccolii, e che ritrovai uno di questi giorni, 
per puro «caso », frugando tra vecchie carte. E, rileggendoli, mi sono 
Piaciuti; piu, forse, di quando ci lavoravo intorno. 

Mi sono piaciuti; ma non so ancora se li pubblicherd, o no *. I 
cingue racconti (se racconti possono chiamarsi; in realta sono piut- 
tosto memorie esposte in forma narrativa) furono scritti quando Il ’anti- 
semitismo pareva un gioco; ed io potevo, senza rimorso, abbandonarmi 
alla comprensiva ironia, venata di nascosta tenerezza, verso persone e 
cose (vere le une e le altre) che conobbi e vidi, o di cui, pit spesso, 
ho sentito parlare, al tempo della mia fanciuilezza. Mia madre — come 
si sa — era ebrea, ed ebrea era tuita la sua famiglia. I racconti sono 
nati da due movimenti: dalla reazione (venata — come ho detto — 
di tenerezza) ad un modo di essere che non era il mio, che era gia 
molto raro in quelli anni, e che mi stupiva come una «nota di co- 
lore » in piu, nel «mondo meraviglioso »; e, penso, da una specie 
di nostalgia di mio padre, che non era ebreo e conobbi poco e tardi. 
Ed anche (forse di pit) della mia balia, in casa della quale vissi la 
prima infanzia e scrisse — come dissi altrove — «le prime parole sulle 
prime pagine nella vita d’un uomo ». Il pit antico ricordo d’infanzia 
che conservo (e nel quale @ condensato tutto un piccolo dramma) é 
quello di una donna (mia madre) in piedi sull’uscio di una bottega 
di mobili, in atto di minacciare con la mano un bambino biondo, 
piangente nelle braccia di un’altra donna (la mia balia), colpevole di 
avermi condotto con sé, malgrado le sue proibizioni, in chiesa. L’esito 
infelice che ebbe il matrimonio di mia madre, l’abbandono del marito 
pochi mesi prima che io nascessi, l’aveva rinforzata nei suoi pregiu- 
dizi religiosi e razziali. D’altra parte, non ricordo di averla mai udita, 
se non a proposito di mio padre, inveire contro altre fedi e altre reli- 
gioni. E nemmeno era — da quando i miei ricordi incominciano a 
farsi chiari e precisi — eccessivamente attaccata al Giudaismo, di cui, 
in fine, non osservava, o appena, le pratiche. Solo le era rimasta una 
grande ammirazione e venerazione per la memoria di un suo zio ma- 


* Non sard io a risolvere il conflitto. C’é —- spero — chi lo fara 

Se : as : 3 : 

per me. Non c’é nulla di male, quando si é vecchi, lasciare che altri 
decida per noi. Almeno nelle cose pratiche. 
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terno, che il lettore ritrovera pit: avanti, sotto le spoglie di Un lette- 
rato ebreo. Si chiamava Samuele Davide Luzzatto, e firmava le sue 
opere con l’anagramma di Sciadal. Tanta era la sua venerazione che 
un giorno, nel quale le dissi che « sarei diventato pit grande di Scia- 
dal» la povera donna svenne, come avesse udita una troppo grande 
bestemmia. (Le avevo appena. recitata una mia poesia — sintitolava 
Glauco — e la mia sperata « grandezza» doveva svolgersi, nel mio 
pensiero, in altra direzione che in quella auspicata dai rabbini). Ma 
anche questo si spiega; e sono passati tanti anni da quando accadde 
il fatto che sto per raccontare, che mi sembra lecito parlarne. Quando 
Samuele Davide Luzzatto era professore d’ebraico al Collegio rabbinico 
di Padova, mia madre, allora giovanissima, abité per qualche tempo 
in casa sua. Sciadal aveva, tra gli altri, un figlio studente di medicina. 
Da una lettera e da un mazzetto di viole, rinchiuse in un sacchetto 
ricamato, ed estremamente appassite, che ritrovai fra le sue cose il 
giorno nel quale (avendo circa la mia eta d’oggi) mori, e che ho se- 
polti, una cosa e l’altra, con lei, appresi che i due cugini non si erano 
allora indifferenti... Assieme a quella lettera e a quella polvere di 
fiori, misi nella bara anche una lettera mia, nella quale la pregavo 
di prendermi presto con sé. Non mi esaudi (non volle, o non poté); 
ed io rimasi tanti anni ancora in questo mondo da poter assistere 
(ed anche sopravvivere) ai noti orrori, dopo i quali tutti — vittime 
e carnefici — siamo — e lo saremo per molti secoli ancora — molto 
meno di quanio fossimo prima. 

Una cosa ancora. La povera gente di cui parlo in queste pagine 
sembra molto diversa dall’altra. Sembra, ma non lo é. Molto era 
la messa in scena, era il costume, era, p. es., il fez rosso dello zio 
Edoardo in Ella gli fa del bene. E se questi si vanta di aver soccorso 
un infelice, senza prima chiedergli se era « goi o iudi» (cristiano o 
ebreo), e di avergli perfino portato un bicchier d’acqua; io mi domando 
se il grande Tommaseo (che non era ebreo) avrebbe fatto lo stesso 
con il grandissimo Giacomo Leopardi. Forse anche lo avrebbe fatto; 
ma, in questo caso, se ne sarebbe — non dubito — vantato. E le 
poesie ebraiche «in lode di qualche Potentato » che scriveva nella sua 
giovinezza Sciadal, molti altri, se non in ebraico, le hanno scritte in 
tutti i tempi e in tutte le lingue del mondo. Lo stesso dicasi delle 
botteghe del vecchio Ghetto. Chiunque sa che cosa sia (e soprattutto 
sia stato, nel secolo scorso) il commercio al minuto, e la lotta fra 


concorrenti, sa che, anche qui, la diversita @ molto pit di forma che 
di sostanza. 


Eeco tutto quello che posso dire a proposito di questi racconti- 
ricordi risuscitati. Aggiungo solo, a scanso di equivoci, che — alieno 
per mia natura e per quanto possibile alla natura umana da odii re- 
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ligiosi e razziali — se ho sempre riconosciuti quelli che sono stati i 
pregi e i difetti degli ebrei (simili, almeno qui in Italia, a quelli di 
tutti gli altri italiani e mediterranei) non mi sono mai sentito che 
italiano fra italiani. I] resto, prima che la pazzia e la disperazione 
degli uomini ne facessero uma tragedia, era per me — lo ripeto vo- 
lentieri — poco piu che una «nota di colore ». 


Trieste, 1952 


UN LETTERATO EBREO 


Era una mattina d’Ottobre, del 1823, a Trieste. Una lar- 
ga carrozza a due cavalli saliva a passo d’uomo la faticosa 
erta d’Opcina: tre giovani la seguivano a piedi, parlando 
fra di loro e col signore che sedeva nella carrozza, solo e a 
disagio fra il molto bagaglio che l’ingombrava. La carrozza 
stava allora alla diligenza come oggi il direttissimo al treno 
omnibus; ed in carrozza Samuele Vita Lolli, maestro di re- 
ligione, trasbordava dalla nativa Trieste a Gorizia, per as- 
sumere, con l’anno scolastico 1823-1824, la direzione della 
classe superiore di quel Talmud-Tora. Dei giovani che, parte 
per il piacere della passeggiata, parte per deferenza al mae- 
stro, s’erano offerti di accompagnarlo fino alla barriera da- 
ziaria, il piu adulto era gia noto per dottrina e poesie ebrai- 
che d’occasione (composte per ricorrenze religiose o in lo- 
de di qualche Potentato) fra i suoi concittadini correligiona- 
ri (in tutto il suo mondo), Aveva un aspetto non attraente; 
era di statura bassa e con una testa enorme; ma portava an- 
che un nome che doveva, col tempo, estendersi un po pit in 
la della cerchia dei concittadini; si chiamava nientedimeno 
che Samuele Davide Luzzatto. Nato col secolo, compiva allora 
ventitré anni; e campava dando lezioni d’ebraico e di profa- 
no ai giovanetti delle pit cospicue famiglie, presso le quali 
lo raccomandava, pit ancora che la nomea di sapiente, quel- 
la di giovane benpensante e di provata moralita. Gli altri due 
erano ancora ragazzi. Uno di questi, cugino del Luzzatto; si 
chiamava Mortara; ed era praticante di commercio presso un 
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Banco in azioni, nella citta che si avviava rapidamente ad 
emporio, L’altro, Vita Zelmann, ancora scolaro, s’era diver- 
tito, durante la salita, a far rotolare git per le roccie, qua e 
la fiorite di sterpi violacei, quanti ciottoli aveva potuto co- 
gliere, camminando, con la punta degli stivali, e del rumo- 
re di piccole frane che questi producevano nella caduta. Il 
gioco, per quanto innocente, indispettiva il signore che sede- 
va nella carrozza. Egli aveva bisogno, in quei pochi momenti 
che ancora gli rimanevano prima di giungere alla barriera 
doganale, dove la comitiva aveva deciso di separarsi, della 
massima tranquillita, onde dibattere in pace col Luzzatto 
una loro vecchia questione, che li interessava entrambi al 
sommo, e l’irreducibile disaccordo che ne risultava era la 
causa della loro lunga amicizia. Negava Samuele Davide Luz- 
zatto che, al tempo dei Talmudisti, esistessero, nella scrittu- 
ra ebraica, i punti vocali e gli accenti, e ritraeva da questa 
sua scoperta certe conseguenze contro la presunta antichita 
dello Zohar e, in generale contro tutta la Kabala. Samuele 
Vita Lolli, uomo di temperamento malinconico e concentra- 
to, che soffriva d’emicrania, d’atrabile e di disperazione, 
era, al contrario, un fervente Kabalista. Credeva che l’uo- 
mo potesse, anzi dovesse, con l’aiuto della sua volonta e di 
speciali formule, elevarsi allo stato di puro spirito, ed en- 
trare cosi in rapporti con le Sefirdt, potenze celesti; le quali 
pero, a loro volta, dipendono dall’Onnipotente. E la scoperta 
del Luzzatto lo irritava appunto per le conseguenze che se 
ne potevano trarre contro la sua fede. Vi si avventava contro 
con passionale accanimento, accusando il Luzzatto di essere 
addirittura un nemico del Giudaismo, « Tutto sta nel princi- 
piare — ripeteva, adesso, per la centesima volta — e se tu 
mi neghi oggi l’autenticita, per esempio, dello Zohar, non 
vedo perché tu non possa rifiutare domani quella del Talmud, 
e magari magari... quella del Pentateuco. Bel risultato; 
vero? ». 

« Ma stammi bene a sentire — rispondeva l’altro —; per- 
ché, a mio credere, tu poni male la questione, che é, prima 
di tutto, una questione di grammatica, Perché non mi di- 
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mostri invece (e so bene che non lo puoi) che io ho torto 
quando ti do le prove, capisci? le pro-ve, che la Bibbia 
non era, al tempo dei Talmudisti, fornita di punti e di ac- 
centi: dunque lo Zohar, che in pit luoghi li nomina, non 
puo essere che opera dei bassi tempi, e in nessun modo degli 
autori della Misna e del Talmud, Io dico dunque... 

Samuele Davide Luzzatto cominciava, al solito, ad infer- 
vorarsi; ma il suo contradditore che, al solito, non aveva 
da opporgli che argomenti sentimentali, si volse all’improv- 
viso contro il suo vecchio scolaro Zelmann, che, invece di 
aprir bene gli orecchi alla dotta disputa, continuava — il ma- 
ledetto monello! — in quello stupido, ed anche pericoloso, 
gioco di lanciar sassi con la punta dello stivale. Si sporse, 
quanto meglio poté, dalla carrozza, e, facendosi portavoce 
delle mani, grido a gran fiato: « Zelmann é, é stato, é e sara 
sempre hamor, hamor, hamor », che tradotto vuol dire: 
asino, asino, asino. Il povero ragazzo, che non si aspettava 
quella sfuriata, e che, sia detto a sua lode, pure divertendosi 
coi sassi, non perdeva una parola, diventd tutto rosso in fac- 
cia; e lo scopritore della teoria dei punti ecc. lo guard6 sor- 
ridendo, e parve accorgersi appena allora della sua presenza. 

Arrivati che furono alla barriera doganale, la sbarra a 
bande giallonere si alzo per lasciar passare la carrozza; e 
Samuele Davide Luzzatto, consultato un suo enorme orologio 
di metallo, disse che, per lui, era l’ora di ritornare in citta. 
Avrebbe accompagnato volentieri, per un buon tratto ancora, 
il suo eccellente amico e contradditore Lolli; ma, alle undici 
precise, doveva dare una prima lezione, alla quale né po- 
teva né voleva giungere in ritardo. 

Allora il maestro di religione, sceso di carrozza, abbrac- 
cid uno per uno i tre giovani; e per lo Zelmann, quasi a farsi 
perdonare il « hamér » di poco prima, e dimostrargli che 
non gli serbava rancore per una monelleria, aggiunse all’ab- 
braccio un bel buffetto sulla guancia. Risalito quindi in vet- 
tura, tornd a far fermare i cavalli, che gia si erano mossi, 
per raccomandare un’ultima volta al Luzzatto (ma sottovoce, 
per non suscitare il « reschmid » delle guardie daziarie slo- 
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vene; antisemiti, si sa, ce n’erano dappertutto; perfino — 
guarda un po’ se erano tempi quelli da pericolose innova- 
zioni? — fra gli stessi ebrei); Stesse bene attento il caro 
Luzzatto alle novita, e a non essere, col suo ingegno, piu 
di danno che di vantaggio all’avversata causa del Giudaismo. 
Il Luzzatto, molto commosso, mezzo in ebraico e mezzo in 
italiano, lo rassicurd sulle sue intenzioni. Gli raccomandd 
poi piu volte di essere di ritorno a Trieste per la prossima 
Pasqua, onde riprendere con piu agio |’interrotta questione, 
e celebrare il « Séder » in compagnia. La carrozza finalmen- 
te parti, e la piccola comitiva riprese la via che conduceva 
alla citta, senza ascoltare i consigli dello Zelmann, che pre- 
tendeva di conoscere, egli solo, una bellissima scorciatoia. 
L’aria era serena, la via solitaria, il mare in basso tremolava 
di luminose scintille; e i cuori dei viandanti (tre, come gli 
angeli che si presentavano ai Patriarchi), eccitati dalle di- 
scussioni, dall’addio, e dalla passeggiata insolitamente lunga 
e mattutina, erano, con la natura intorno, pieni di raggi. 
Vita Zelmann (che poi doveva diventare il maestro Vita} 
non ricordava piu il « hamor » del suo primo maestro, e, in- 
vece di continuare a divertirsi coi sassi, era diventato all’im- 
provviso pensoso, e quasi triste; il praticante di commercio 
pensava ai talleri che avrebbe saputo fare, con un’impresa 
facile e senza rischi, alla quale sognava da lungo tempo, se 
suo padre gli avesse antecipata la sua parte di eredita; Sa- 
muele Davide Luzzatto, quello che fu detto poi dai suoi sco- 
lari « il grande Sciadal » vagliava fra sé e sé questo anagram- 
ma, col quale pensava gia allora di firmare le sue future ope- 
re, che avrebbero certo cangiata la faccia al Giudaismo; lo 
avrebbero — con l’aiuto di Dio — restituito al suo primitivo 
dominio del mondo religioso. Tutto intanto era, a suo dire, 
nel massimo disordine, Trovava la Credenza alterata e cor- 
rotta dai Kabalisti, la Sacra Scrittura qua e la deturpata dai 
copisti e dai commentatori, la grammatica trattata material- 
mente e senza filosofia; e, nelle Belle Lettere, il buon gusto: 
depravato, si nel verso che nella prosa. E d’un tratto, senten- 
do di nuovo il nome Zelmann, pronunciato dal Mortara, gli 
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parve, questa volta, che quel nome non gli suonasse del tutto 
nuovo, e d’esserne gia stato favorevolmente impressionato. 
Domando quindi al ragazzo se era lui quel Vita Zelmann, 
che all’Accademia di Commercio e Nautica, s’era tanto di- 
stinto, da meritare la menzione onorevole di fine d’anno; cosa 
che allora, per un ebreo in scuola cristiana, aveva levato, fra 
i concittadini correligionari, un po’ di rumore. Il ragazzo, 
diventato piu rosso per la lode che per il « hamor » del suo 
vecchio maestro, rispose di si, che il premiato era lui in 
persona. Ma qui parve al Luzzatto che non provasse, nel dirlo, 
quella soddisfazione d’amor proprio, quel mal celato orgoglio 
dei giovanissimi, quando possono vantare un successo ufficia- 
le, e€ sia pure un modesto successo scolastico, Credette, in 
conseguenza, di dovergli qualche incoraggiamento, 

« Avete fatto molto bene, Zelmann, a distinguervi; ed io, 
come buon ebreo, ve ne devo riconoscenza. Dobbiamo mostra- 
re ai nostri nemici che noi si vale quanto loro, se non piu. 
Peccato solo che nessuno si sia incaricato a tempo di far ave- 
re la notizia al Corriere Israelitico, o a qualche altra gazzetta 
delle nostre. O forse la notizia é stata stampata, ed io me 
la sono lasciata sfuggire? ». 

Lo scolaro, molto confuso, rispondeva di no, che non lo 
credeva; che, in ogni caso, una menzione onorevole non gli 
pareva una notizia tanto interessante da essere stampata nelle 
gazzette. 

« Non ho detto interessante, ma utile; che é molto 
di piu. Quanti anni avete, Zelmann? », 

« Sedici; presto diciassette ». 

« Io, in Agosto, ne avro ventiquattro, Vostro dovere é di 
lasciarvi consigliare da chi ha sette anni d’esperienza pit di 
voi. Ora ditemi, come lo direste a vostro padre, o qui al 
vostro amico, perché siete cosi poco contento d’una distin- 
zione che vi siete ben meritata, e che vi fa onore? ». 

Il ragazzo alzava le spalle; indugiava a rispondere, 

« Non vi piacciono forse gli studi commerciali? O provate 
qualche contrarieta per la vita mercantile? ». 

Questa volta il giovanetto lo guardo come si guarderebbe 
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Dio, 0, per lo meno, un suo profeta maggiore. Chi poteva 
averglielo detto? O, se no, come aveva fatto a capirlo da solo? 

« Ma non puod essere altro? Come spiegare altrimenti la 
vostra totale indifferenza, per non dire avversione? Sentite 
qualche vocazione contrastata, che non sia per il commer- 
cio? ». 

E qui Samuele Davide Luzzatto, il quale amava le con- 
versazioni da maestro a scolaro coi giovani correligionari, e 
vantava volentieri le fatiche e le privazioni sofferte per or- 
nare la mente di quel po’ di sapere che, gia allora, oltre a 
distinguerlo nella Comunita, gli procacciava il pane e la mi- 
nestra, e le lotte sostenute col padre tornitore, che lo voleva 
meccanico e non haham, prese a raccontare di quando, gio- 
vanetto, aveva indossato, per qualche mese, il grembiule del- 
V’apprendista orefice. Per qualche mese solamente; una voce 
interiore lo chiamava, giorno e notte, allo studio della Tora. 
E quando il padre gli dava qualche kreutzer per comperarsi 
la colazione, egli preferiva, a volte, saltarla, e comperarsi 
col quel denaro un libro utile. « C’erano tante cose da fare 
e da imparare per un buon ebreo! ». 

«I buoni ebrei sono sempre stati buoni commercianti », 
obbiettd il Mortara. Essi devono alle loro capacita di ban- 
ehieri i pochi privilegi di cui godevano nel Medio Evo. Senza 
contare che gli affari lasciano sempre abbastanza tempo per 
lo studio della Tora ». 

« A te no, per esempio — ribatté, pronto, Vita Zelmann 
—; e all’impiego devi andarci anche il giorno di Sabato. Io 
mi lascerei piuttosto morire di fame ». 

« Tanto pit — intervenne il Luzzatto — dovreste chia- 
marvi contento per il vostro premio. Valga esso a dimostrarvi 
che un ebreo pud adempiere a tutti i doveri del proprio stato, 
senza, per questo, trasgredire alla Legge. Ma anche voi, Mor- 
tara, avete ragione. Io carteggio con parecchi letterati israe- 
liti, che sono, al tempo stesso, bravi uomini d’affari. Lo stesso 
nostro grande Mendelssohn non teneva forse un fondaco, col 
quale nutriva sé ed i figli; e ne aveva parecchi; sette od otto, 
se non piu? Ma oggi i tempi sono diversi; e chi dice che egli 
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stesso non avrebbe fatto di piu (se di pia era possibile) qua- 
lora l’ignoranza dei suoi correligionari del Nord non gli avesse 
impedito di trarre un profitto dai suoi studi? ». 

« E lei si crede cosi grande come Mendelssohn?» ; domen- 
do, forse senza ironia, il Mortara, 

« Io non credo niente »; rispose, alquanto irritato, il mae- 
stro. « Credo solo che, quando uno s’accorge di avere una v6- 
eazione, deve seguir quella, senza voltarsi né a destra né a 
sinistra ». 

« Ed io penso lo stesso » confesso Vita Zelmann, con l’ar- 
dore col quale si afferma che i martiri recitassero, durante 
la tortura, lo Schemagn Israél. 

« Pero — aggiunse, con intenzione, il maestro — bisogna 
esaminar bene noi stessi, vincere molte dure prove, prima 
di persuadersi che questa vocazione esista davvero. Molte 
volte non é che una semplice disposizione, come (in un altro 
senso, si capisce) quella dei dilettanti di musica. Disposizione 
che puo, anzi deve, accordarsi ad una professione, manuale 
od altra ». 

Lo scolaro tacque, mortificato. Poi domando al maestro 
quale lettura di profano stesse facendo in quei giorni. 

« Leggo, anzi rileggo, i Doveri Morali del Padre France- 
sco Soave ». 

« D’un Gesuita? » esclamarono concordi i due giovani, 
col ribrezzo col quale avrebbero veduto un ebreo divorare 
senza rimorso un pezzo di maiale. 

« Non so se il Padre Soave era un Gesuita. E poi, che 
importa? Non vi sono forse dei giusti anche fra i non ebrei? » 
ribatté Samuele Davide Luzzatto, che si vantava di essere 
molto tollerante. | 

« Fra i non ebrei, non dico; ma ... un Gesuita! » rispose, 
per sé e per il compagno, lo Zelmann. 

« Vi ripeto che non so se era un Gesuita. Ma io prefe- 
rirei ancora un Gesuita come |’autore dei Doveri Morali, ad 
un ebreo ateo e panteista come Spinoza »; concluse — come 
volentieri concludeva -— Samuele Davide Luzzatto, il quale 
aveva per Spinoza l’odio profondo e senza mezzi termini che 
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si ha per le persone e le cose che non si capiscono. « Ma, ri- 
tornando a noi, Vita, adesso ancora no, che le sere sono sem- 
pre piu corte e l’olio per il lume costa caro; ma questa pri- 
mavera, appena le giornate si andranno allungando, se qual- 
che sabato dopopranzo volete venire da me a lezione (senza 
compenso, s’intende) io vi aiuterd volentieri, con quel poco 
che posso e con l’aiuto di Dio ». 

Erano giunti, cosi conversando, alle prime case di Trie- 
ste, che si apriva davanti ai tre giovani col suo tumulto di 
citta portofranco e l’incrocio di vie nuove e rumorose. Si se- 
pararono alla prima piazza; Samuele Davide Luzzatto per 
andare ad impartire la sua nuova lezione, e i due ragazzi, che 
avevano giorno di festa, a bighellonare e a discorrere, non 
senza molto becchettarsi e scambiarsi di grandi urtoni, a pro- 
posito di quanto avevano sentito e detto in quella memora- 
bile scampagnata, e piu, a dir vero, di altre loro private que- 
stioni. 


Notre. — Talmud Tord: scuola confessionale ebraica. 


Samuele Davide Luzzatto: letterato ed orientalista famoso; insegnd 
Vebraico al Collegio Rabbinico, fondato a Padova dall’Imperatore Giu- 
seppe II. Si accenna, nel racconto, a quella che pare sia stata la sua 
maggiore scoperta. Altro di lui non so, o non ricordo. Non conosco, 
purtroppo, Vebraico; e tutto quello che so riferire di suo, sono due 
versi italiani (appresi per tradizione orale), non so se confessione o 
« quasi una moralita », 0 — come spesso accade in questi casi — ]’una 
cosa e l’altra. Dicevano: 


L’uomo ha un picciol membro, 
e pitt lo sfama e piu divien famelico. 


So che era zio di mia madre, che ebbe due mogli; una delle quali 
(la prima) si buttd dalla finestra, probabilmente per sfuggire ad una 
malattia nervosa, sebbene una mia cugina (che fece poi la stessa sua 
fine, solo variando il mezzo) mi assicurasse che l’aveva fatto in con- 
seguenza dell’estremo amore alla virti del risparmio, di cui era afflitto 
il dotto uomo, per cui (@ sempre quella mia cugina che parla) la po- 
vera donna (che sarebbe stata una bravissima cuoca) raramente riusciva 
ad ammanire per il pranzo altra cosa che una minestra, che si chia- 
mava a Trieste e in tutto il Veneto panada, composta di avanzi di 
pane rinsecchito, olio e foglie di lauro. Samuele Davide Luzzatto ne 
era ghiottissimo; e ne vantava, mangiandola, le qualita igieniche e nu- 
trienti (oggi si direbbe le vitamine). Molto buona infatti, qualche volta, 
e certamente igienica; ma... — Come Mendelssohn, ebbe diversi figli. 
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Uno di questi (Beniamino) fu celebre medico internista (di quelli chia- 
mati, per i consulti, anche da lontano, anche al capezzale dei Poten- 
tati); e ricordo ancora l’effetto che faceva alla mia stupita infanzia 
quando udivo raccontare (pii di una volta) che, per la sua morte, 
il Ministro della Pubblica Istruzione allora in carica, aveva spiccato 
un telegramma di condoglianza alla famiglia. Un altro (Filosseno) ebbe 
sorte piu triste. Destinato — come tutti dicevano — a diventare « un 
secondo suo padre », un secondo « luminare del Giudaismo », mori in- 
vece giovanissimo ed in modo tragico. A Parigi, dove aveva avuto il 
permesso di recarsi per ragioni di studi, si prese invece subito una 
malattia venerea. Mancandogli il coraggio di confessare a suo padre 
(come anche a un medico) il delitto e il castigo, la malattia fece quei 
rapidi progressi ed ebbe, per il povero giovane, le conseguenze che si 
Possono immaginare. Aggiungo ancora, per la mia piu che trentenne 
esperienza di libraio antiquario (se il raccontino @ del 1910, questa 
nota @ del 1952) che le sue opere si vendono sempre; e, inserite in 
catalogo, con piu di una richiesta. Specialmente rara e ricercata é la sua 
versione del Pentateuco, col testo originale a fronte. Gli intenditori 
dicono che sia fatta benissimo. 


Reschmid: antisemitismo. [] termine viene da «raschagn », che vuol 
dire cattivo. 


Séder: cerimonia (cena) pasquale, inframezzata di riti diversi, in 
commemorazione della fuga degli ebrei dall’Egitto. 


Schemagn -Israel (Ascolta Israele): @ la preghiera fondamentale de- 
gli ebrei, che vi confessano il loro monoteismo. 


Kreutzer: moneta austriaca. Valeva un soldo (due centesimi). 


Hahaém: sapiente (in modo particolare nella Legge). « Un haham, 
un vero haham » diceva di me, andando di aula in aula, a riferire il 
« miracolo », il mio buon maestro di religione; quando, in seconda 
classe elementare, alla lezione di Storia Sacra, mi ero alzato per porgli 
la domanda (veramente talmudica) se la pioggia del diluvio era inco- 
minciata goccia a goccia, o venuta git tutta in una volta. Perché devi 
sapere, mio paziente lettore, che anch’io ero preconizzato, oltre che 
futuro impiegato di Banca, futuro « luminare del Giudaismo ». Se non 
ci sono — ahimé — riuscito, @ stato (come ho detto nella Prefazione) 
per colpa di quel « goi», di quello scapestrato di mio padre. Piu 
forse ancora (data l’assenza del padre) della mia balia (una contadina 
slovena) che teneva a capo il letto un’immagine di Gest: bambino (alla 
quale volentieri m’identificavo) e mi conduceva con sé ogni sera alla 
Chiesa del Rosario, che ancora esiste in quella parte di citta vecchia 
che non @ stata inutilmente (direi bestialmente) abbattuta. Mi faceva 
anche, prima che mi addormentassi, recitare, invece dello Schémagn 
Israel in ebraico, il Padre Nostro in sloveno... Se, a costo di ripetermi, 
racconto queste cose di antichi tempi, non @ — te lo giuro, lettore — 
per « parlare di me », ma solo per lamentare quali orribili mescolanze 
erano possibili in Europa, quando esisteva ancora un’Europa; e in par- 
ticolare a Trieste, quando la mia — malgrado tutto italianissima — cit- 
tadina, era nella sua fase ascensionale. Poi doveva venire Adolfo 
Hitler a « mettere ordine ». 
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IL GHETTO DI TRIESTE NEL 1860 


Verso il 1860 il Ghetto di Trieste era ancora in piena fio- 
ritura della sua sudicia originalita. Da mezzo secolo uguagliati 
agli altri cittadini, liberi da particolari gabelle e distintivi 
umilianti, non tutti gli ebrei, nati od emigrati nella citta por- 
tofranco, avevano appreso a vincere l’ingenita diffidenza a 
mescolare la loro vita quotidiana a quella dei temuti (e quin- 
di odiati) « goim », Quest’avversione, che non era religiosa, 
e che, dove esista, il battesimo non cancella, radicata com’é 
nella stirpe da millenni di persecuzioni e quarantene, rite- 
neva anche famiglie sufficientemente agiate per abitare una 
casa nuova in una via nuova, nella cittadella dove i loro vec- 
chi avevano esercitato ed esercitavano tuttavia il commercio 
delle robe usate, nelle cui botteghe pittoresche e caotiche 
stava la radice della loro forza. Le case nuove, costruite come 
eccellente impiego di capitali per ricche vedove e timorosi 
di rischi maggiori, erano, é vero, il sogno di molti; ma, ac- 
quistate per speculazione, i nuovi proprietari continuavano, 
per conto proprio, ad abitare in quel ben amato Ghetto, pieno 
per essi d’intimita e di memorie. Per virtu della tradizione 
e la forza d’inerzia di un’abitudine mentale diventata, come 
una qualunque idea fissa, un peso piu difficile ad essere de- 
posto che portato, s’immaginava volentieri che, fuori di quel 
centro, durassero ancora persecuzioni cessate da decine d’an- 
ni, e che non erano mai esistite nell’unico grande porto mer- 
cantile dell’Austria, dove la popolazione aveva un carattere 
gia troppo meridionale perché la malattia nordica dell’anti- 
semitismo vi potesse attecchire. Fu cosi che, schiuse appena 
le porte del Ghetto, i migliori ebrei, quelli liberi dal pregiu- 
dizio e dalla paura, seppero, con la potenza del denaro accu- 
mulato, o in virtua alla praticita propria alla razza che ha forse 
pit idealismo nel commercio e pit: commercio nell’idealismo, 
collocarsi d’un balzo nei seggi pit autorevoli e lucrosi; alla 
direzione delle Banche, delle Compagnie di Assicurazione e 
di Navigazione, Era il tempo in cui la Comunita si accresceva 
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ogni giorno di nuovi correligionari, attratti dalla crescente 
floridezza dei traffici, che andavano mutando a vista d’occhio 
la vecchia cittadina di pescatori in un’enorme tumultuante 
bottega. E molti che, dal vicino Levante, sbarcavano al Molo 
San Carlo con la giubba a brandelli e il fez rosso in testa, 
senz’altra ricchezza che, forse, una commendatizia per il Rab- 
bino o qualche filantropico vecchio, si vedevano, dopo pochi 
anni, a volte dopo mesi, comparire in abito di rigore e cap- 
pello a cilindro, alle solennita religiose, nei tre tempi, di rito 
italiano, tedesco e spagnuolo; due dei quali si aprivano ai 
fedeli nel Ghetto propriamente detto, ed il terzo non lontano: 
in Via del Monte. Ma il popolo minuto, quelli che non aveva- 
no abbastanza iniziativa per liberarsi dal piccolo commercio, 
continuavano ad esercitarlo nelle baracche della piazzetta det- 
ta delle Scuole Israelitiche, o al pianterreno delle case umide 
e dei postriboli di citta vecchia. Alcuni di questi negozi, gran- 
di come celle e produttori di capitali ingenti, rimasero leg- 
gendari nella nuova generazione. Vi si dibatteva, pia d’ogni 
altro, il baratto e la compravendita dei mobili e degli indu- 
menti usati, industria oggi quasi scomparsa, i cui ultimi grandi 
attori sono piu vecchi e piu rari che i pochi autentici super- 
stiti dell’epopea Garibaldina. I clienti erano in gran parte 
slavi del Territorio ¢ marinai dell’Illiria e della Dalmazia: 
coscritti che avevano bisogno di una valigia in cui deporre il 
loro misero corredo; marittimi che volevano scambiare il loro 
vestito logoro e le loro scarpe scalcagnate con un vestito un 
po’ meno vecchio e scarpe un po’ meno scalcagnate, I furti, 
gli imbrogli, le usure (non piu frequenti, né pit gravi che 
altrove, ma pit: scoperti, piu — per usare un termine local- 
mente improprio — « alla luce del sole »), erano esercitati dai 
mercanti, e piu dalle mercantesse, con un’abilita addirittura 
sublime, con una stupefacente conoscenza psicologica e fisio- 
logica delle vittime. Tutte le armi erano buone; sia per atti- 
rare nel proprio negozio il cliente, sia per vincere la concor- 
renza con gli altri rivenditori. Le vie erano strette, le androne 
affollate, e le botteghe aperte, una di fronte all’altra, una con- 
tro l’altra, come campioni nemici, al tempo che le battaglie 
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si vincevano o si perdevano con combattimenti corpo a corpo. 
I passanti sospetti compratori erano assaliti con le pit sfac- 
ciate lusinghe, come i nottambuli dalle prostitute. Se era un 
giovanotto, lo si adescava con parole di lode alla sua robustez- 
za, parole sfuggite sicuramente ad un disinteressato entusia- 
smo; e la venditrice gli faceva comprendere che gli avrebbe 
infilato con le sue stesse mani il nuovo indistruttibile paio di 
brache, e che, per preferenza ad un cosi bel biondo, gliele 
avrebbe lasciate quasi gratis. Ma quel « quasi » era, a 
volte, la giornata di una famiglia, con otto figlioli da sfamare, 
e nessuno, caduto una volta nella trappola, ne usciva, un’ora 
o un minuto dopo, senza averne fatte le spese. Se, invece di 
un giovanotto, era un padre di famiglia, si accarezzava il mar- 
mocchio che gli sgambettava dietro, lo si proclamava il piu 
bel maschietto della citta; ciascuno se n’augurava, ad alta 
voce, uno simile; si mutava lingua, dialetto, sorriso, secondo 
l’eta, il sesso, la nazionalita del cliente. Per i casi gravi, quan- 
do l’affare, lungamente discusso, minacciava di non arrivare 
in porto, c’era, tenuta dietro il banco come estrema riserva, 
una bottiglia d’acquavite, con uno o due sudici bicchierini. 
Fra padrone e padrona, fra madre e figlia, si parlavano, du- 
rante la compravendita, un gergo composto di un triestino 
dolciastro, inframmezzato di vocaboli del basso ebraico, in- 
comprensibile ai non iniziati. Pit accaniti ancora erano nella 
concorrenza fra di loro; i compratori se li disputavano fin con 
la forza: non era raro il caso che di due, o piu di due, con- 
correnti, vincesse quello che aveva una muscolatura meno de- 
bole alle braccia, e quindi una maggiore capacita a trascinare 
nella sua bottega il goi, lusingato o divertito da quest’insolita 
lotta intorno alla sua persona. Allora la parte soccombente 
sfogava il suo rancore, urlando dalla soglia del suo negozio 
tutti i segreti commerciali e tutte le turpitudini domestiche 
della parte avversaria. O passava, tutt’a un tratto, alle que- 
rele, numerava le sue miserie, il numero di bocche che do- 
veva sfamare, con una loica barbarica, con sprazzi d’eloquen- 
za degni di Geremia. Era insomma una lotta per la vita cosi 
furiosa quale si ammira negli insetti tra l’erbe del prato o 
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la rena del mare. Ma i padroni di botteghe gia avviate, e con 
clientela ormai stabile, si prendevano la religiosa soddisfazio- 
ne di tenerle chiuse il giorno di Sabato, il giorno del Signore, 
fino al cui tramonto é vietato all’ebreo ogniqualunque lavoro, 
anche strappare una foglia, anche accendere un fiammifero. 
Io stesso ho udito dei vecchi raccontare con orgoglio e com- 
mozione che una vera folla si accalcava il Sabato sera alle 
porte di quelle botteghe, attendendo per ore il padrone o la 
padrona che le riaprisse. Perché — aggiungevano — quelle 
botteghe erano benedette da Dio; erano una vera terra pro- 
messa, 


Nota. — Goi: non «iudi»; non ebreo. 


SOFIA E LEONE VITA 


In una di queste bottegucce, tenute chiuse il giorno di 
Sabato e benedette dal Signore, si affaccendava, da qualche 
anno, una giovane sposa. Giovane non tanto per gli anni, ma 
perché tale avrebbe potuto apparire vicino al marito, che ne 
aveva trenta piu di lei, se la persona di vergine appassita e 
la trascuraggine nel vestire non le avesse conferito qualcosa 
di asessuale e d’indefinibile eta. Con gli occhi gonfi, i capelli 
non spessi e tagliati alla sommita della fronte da una scrimi- 
natura trasversale, d’onde alcune ciocche le ricadevano fin 
sulle ciglia, con la schiena che gia accennava alla gibbosita 
della vecchiezza, teneva delle figure di cera, esposte nei Pa- 
noptici. E quando per via dava il braccio al pit che settan- 
tenne marito, camminando lentamente per non stancarlo, e 
fermandosi ogni tratto a lasciargli prender fiato, quei trent’an- 
ni di differenza non offendevano troppo I’occhio del passante. 
Egli era ancor piu piccolo e ritirato in se stesso di lei, storpio 
dalla nascita, e cosi miope che pareva guardasse traverso una 
fessura. Portava, conforme la moda d’allora, il cappello a ci- 
lindro e una lunghissima redingote. La sua pero era singo- 
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larmente sudicia, e cosi goffa che pareva tagliata indosso ad 
un’altra persona. Ma parecchi « elegantissimi », tra guada- 
gnare un terno al lotto e scambiarla con la propria, avrebbero 
scelta la seconda alternativa. Gli é che nella tasca interna, 
al posto del cuore, ci stava il portafoglio, e un portafoglio 
cosi ben rimpinzato di banconote che ne appariva al di fuori 
l’appetitoso rigonfio, Leone Vita, 0, come tutti lo chiamavano, 
Leone Stampella, sapeva far bene i propri affari; non v’era 
creditore abbastanza abile per sfuggirgli, non incanto da cui 
non portasse via il fiore. Come chi puo temere ad ogni mo- 
mento di essere aggredito, va sempre armato, cosi Leone Stam- 
pella, teneva sempre il suo denaro a portata di mano: non 
poteva mai essere certo di non incontrare per via o al Caffé 
Tergeste un offerente, le cui pretese sarebbero scese sotto il 
minimo non appena gli avesse fatto vedere la rivoltella corta 
del pagamento immediato e a contanti. Ma se era un bravo 
uomo di affari, era anche un uomo di cuore, un cuore di Ce- 
sare; e piu di una volta quell’insaziabile portafoglio si apriva 
a beneficio della vedova e dell’orfano. Poteva litigare una 
mezza giornata per la differenza di un fiorino sopra una par- 
tita di mobili usati; ma poteva anche, vedendo lo squallore 
in cui, ad affare concluso, sarebbe rimasta la casa, depositare, 
prima di uscire, uno scudo d’argento o un tallero di Maria 
Teresa sopra quell’unico tavolo che, lucidato a dovere, avreb- 
be figurato il giorno dopo nel suo negozio. E non ci fu una 
volta un impertinente, un vero ragazzaccio con moltissima bo- 
ria e pochissimi magnéd che, per tutta risposta al suo atto di 
beneficenza, gli lascid andare uno schiaffo? Leone Vita non 
si vergognava affatto di raccontare questo episodio della sua 
vita tutta onesta ed opere buone; anzi citava quello schiaffo 
come una prova inconfutabile dell’ingratitudine della male- 
detta da Dio umanita. Non faceva affari con correligionari. 
Tutti gli ebrei poveri gli facevano, incontrandolo, le pid gran- 
di scappellate; tutte le associazioni ebraiche di beneficenza 
lo iscrivevano fra i benemeriti. Al Tempio, quando l’Ufficiante 
lo chiamava al pulpito per fargli toccare i rotoli della Legge, 
e chiedergli, secondo il rito, se intendeva, in ricompensa di 
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quell’onore, fare un’offerta ai poveri, la sua cifra era sempre 
cosi generosa che un mormorio di approvazione correva per 
la raunanza; e al suo passaggio tutti agitavano verso di lui, 
in segno di benedizione, i lembi frangiati del Taléd. Dicevano 
che Leone Stampella era di quelli uomini che, quando Iddio 
ne fa uno, poi ne rompe subito la stampa, come aveva fatto 
per Paganini 0, per restare in famiglia, con Samuele Davide 
Luzzatto, soprannominato Sciadal. 


Sofia Angeli, nipote per parte di madre di questo famoso 
Sciadal, era la sua seconda moglie; l’altra gli era morta qual- 
che anno prima, senza lasciargli eredi. Come, malgrado i suoi 
settant’anni, le donne gli piacevano ancora, anche solo a 
guardarle, anche solo a sentirsele vicine; ed aveva bisogno di 
un’infermiera per la notte, e per il giorno di una donna fidata 
alla quale lasciare in custodia il negozio nelle ore in cui do- 
veva assentarsi per qualche affare, o per assistere ad una ce- 
rimonia religiosa, o per la quotidiana partita a domino al 
Caffé Tergeste (suo unico vizio; ma nessuno nasce perfetto) ; 
cosi un giorno, dopo avergli fatto scivolare in mano un fiori- 
no, ne tenne parola ad un vecchio maestro di religione. Que- 
sti, dopo aver tentato di baciare la mano che lo beneficava, 
promise, con i pit solenni giuramenti, che se ne sarebbe oc- 
cupato da quel momento, con zelo e discrezione, e che avreb- 
be trovato assai presto il fatto suo. 

« Presto, soprattutto — rispondeva, sorridendo, Leone —; 
come vede, non ho molto tempo da aspettare ». 

« Che cosa dice? Ma se non mostra piu di cinquant’anni!». 

« Ma ne ho presto settanta » ribatteva il povero vecchio, 
porgendo la mano al suo convinto adulatore, che si affrettava 
a stringerla ed a tenerla il pit a lungo possibile fra le sue. 

« Eh, cosa importa |’eta? Un uomo come lei, signor Leone, 
ne trova quante ne vuole di donne felici ed onorate di spo- 
sarla, Anzi, non credo che dovrd girar molto; forse ho gia 
trovato il fatto nostro ». 

« Davvero? E chi? ». 

« No, no; non posso ancora far nomi. Ma domani a que- 
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st’ora sarod al Caffé, e, se Dio ci aiuta, spero di portarle una 
notizia come lei la desidera ». 

« Grazie, maestro. E, se fosse una vedova, chi sa, sareb- 
be forse meglio ». 

« Che vedova, che vedova d’Egitto! » soggiungeva il mae- 
stro di religione, sinceramente commosso, e stringendo con 
passione quella mano fredda e generosa. « Una ragazza, vo- 
gliamo, e che sia bella, buona, di buona famiglia, senza grilli 
per il capo, com’era la buon’anima di Rachele, quando |’ha 
sposata. Il re Davide domando una vergine; ed era assai piu 
vecchio di lei, mio caro signor Leone ». 

Il buon maestro di religione, che in questo matrimonio da 
combinare non vedeva solo il guadagno d’una grossa mancia, 
ma anche una buona azione, una vera Mizva da compiere, 
non sbaglid i suoi calcoli quando, la sera stessa, picchio alla 
casa dove abitava Sofia, con la madre cieca e una sorella dieci 
anni piu giovane. E nemmeno ebbe bisogno di spendere pa- 
role a magnificare lo sposo; bastd quel nome, Leone Vita, 
perché le tre donae si alzassero contemporaneamente, espri- 
mendo, in modo diverso e concorde, la loro piena soddisfa- 
zione. La nuova sposa sorrise, voltando il viso dall’altra parte, 
e mormorando un « Che sia per bene », che le veniva pro- 
prio dal cuore; non solo per lei, ma anche per il beneficio che 
questo matrimonio avrebbe certamente portato ai suoi cari. 
La sorella l’abbraccid con le lacrime agli occhi, e la veechia 
cieca la volle vicina, per metterle una mano sul capo ed im- 
porle la sua benedizione. E il maestro, che ricordava di averla 
avuta bambina alla scuola del Talmud-Torda, ribadi con la sua 
la benedizione materna, e promise che, come regalo di nozze, 
avrebbe scritto con le sue stesse mani una di quelle Mesusa su 
pergamena che, chiuse in un astuccio di metallo, venivano af- 
fisse alla porta di tutte le case, affinché i loro abitanti abbiano, 
entrando ed uscendo, davanti agli occhi e a portata delle lab- 
bra, un ricordo del patto fermato tra il Signore ed il popolo 
eletto, La madre, dopo essersi scusata di non potergli offrir 
nulla, causa l’estrema poverta in cui vivevano, gli fece pre- 
sente che, oltre a Sofia, aveva un’altra figlia e che, se avesse 
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potuto accasare anche quella, ed abbracciare un’ultima volta 
il figlio soldato, non avrebbe pit chiesto nulla, e sarebbe 
morta beata. Ma Stella (cosi si chiamava la sorella minore) 
che, all’opposto di Sofia, era una vergine meravigliosa, era, 
rifiorita in quella squallida dimora, dopo venti secoli di per- 
secuzioni e di esigli, Rebecca al pozzo di Paddam-Taaran, 
quale viene rappresentata nelle oleografie, le dette subito sulla 
voce; giuro «sulla tua vita, mamma », che era contenta di 
restare cosi e che, in nessun caso, avrebbe acconsentito ad 
abbandonarla, tanto pit adesso che la sorella maggiore doveva 
andare ad abitare con suo marito. Allora la povera cieca si 
dispero, maledisse se stessa, la sua vita che non era che di 
peso ai suoi cari; si auguro la morte con le parole piu stra- 
zianti, con le invocazioni piu ferventi. Tutti le furono attorno 
per consolarla, per calmarla; ma non ottennero qualcosa che 
stringendosi addosso a lei, che, in una crisi di gratitudine e 
di tenerezza, di cui il suo cuore si sarebbe risentito per giorni, 
baciava e ribaciava le figlie ed il vecchio maestro. I] quale, 
prima di partire, promise formalmente che il giorno dopo sa- 
rebbe ritornato, conducendo con sé lo sposo; e che questi non 
sarebbe affatto rimasto — come temeva la cieca — disgustato 
dalla poverta dell’ambiente; si sarebbe anzi ritenuto onorato 
di aiutare, con la sua ben nota filantropia, una famiglia cosi 
distinta, una madre cosi esemplare, della quale doveva, quan- 
to prima, diventare il genero. 


Tutto infatti ando per il meglio, come si era augurata 
Sofia. Questa donna, di intelligenza limitata ma serena, e in- 
capace forse di passione, sposo Leone Stampella senza nessu- 
na ripugnanza, e si attacco a lui con tutto l’affetto di cui era 
capace la sua dolce anima di formica. E il buon vecchio, a 
cui non sembraya vero di possedere tanto bene, e di aver su- 
scitato alla sua eta un’affezione cosi sincera, fisso subito un 
mensile alla suocera; e nella lettera in cui questa faceva an- 
nunziare al figlio soldato il matrimonio della sorella, volle ag- 
giungere, di suo proprio pugno, una postilla, dove s’offriva di 
aprirgli, appena si fosse congedato, e a sue spese, un negozio 
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di quel qualsiasi genere che egli avrebbe preferito. E quando, 
non sapendo piu come testimoniare la sua gratitudine alla mo- 
glie, gia arricchita delle migliori spoglie degli incanti di 
preziosi, ed in cui favore aveva gia fatto testamento, le pro- 
poneva di lasciare l’appartamentino di due stanze che occupa- 
vano in Piazzetta delle Scuole Israelitiche, per appigionarne 
uno pit comodo e piu vasto, Sofia si affrettava a respingere, 
quasi indignata, |’offerta. 

« Perché, mio Leone, non affittiamo invece la stanza piu 
piccola, restando qui dove ci siamo sempre trovati cosi bene? 
Cosa ne facciamo noi di quella seconda stanza, quando pas- 
siamo tutto il giorno in bottega? ». 

Leone non poteva credere alle proprie orecchie; gli pa- 
reva impossibile di aver trovato un simile tesoro di moglie. 
Decise, li per li, che il giorno dopo sarebbe andato in cerca 
del maestro di religione, e gli avrebbe spontaneamente mes- 
sa in mano una nuova senseria, pari almeno alla prima. 

« Ma io lo dicevo per te, bene mio, perché tu avessi una 
casa pit grande, con la stanza da pranzo e il camerino per 
la serva ». 

« Io ho te e gli affari; questo mi basta — lo interrompeva 
Sofia —. Perché prendere una serva, una goid, forse una spia 
in casa? La donna di servizio é anche troppo ». 

E Leone se la stringeva al petto, la baciava e ribaciava 
sulle ciocche della fronte; esclamando che, se Dio gli aveva 
date molte amarezze nella vita, doveva pur volergli bene per 
avergli concesso tanto conforto nella sua vecchiaia. Elogio 
questo che Sofia ripeteva a se stessa, orgogliosa e felice di aver- 
lo meritato. E, per ricompensare sempre meglio la bonta del 
marito od aumentarne il patrimonio, sedeva dalle sette della 
mattina alle nove della sera in quella botteguccia umida e 
malsana, senza un’ora di tregua, né un rimpianto, né un’aspi- 
razione che andasse oltre quella di un buon incasso giornalie- 
ro, Ma, dopo la settimana operosa, veniva il Sabato, la gior- 
nata solenne, che Sofia e Leone Vita celebravano portandosi la 
mattina al Tempio e, dopo il Tempio a pranzo dalla cieca, 
che rimpinzavano, malgrado le sue proteste, di carni e di dol- 
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ciumi. I] pomeriggio, o facevano una breve e lenta passeggiata, 
0, piu spesso, si buttavano sul letto a schiacciare un sonnelli- 
no, fino al tramonto del sole; ora in cui, essendo terminata 
la festa, e dopo essersi ricreati a immagine del Signore, che 
lavoré sei giorni a fare il mondo e il settimo si riposd, si af- 
frettavano a riaprire il negozio. 


Note. — Magnéd: soldi. 
Taléd: specie di scialle a frange, in cui si avvolgono (o avvolge- 
vano) gli ebrei oranti. 


IL FRATELLO GIUSEPPE 


Passarono due anni di squisito idillio; i due soli felici per 
le famiglie Vita ed Angeli, che del resto, malgrado abitassero 
in case diverse, formavano una famiglia sola, Il vecchio Leone 
conservava sempre quel tanto di robustezza fisica necessaria al 
disbrigo dei suoi affari; anzi questi, fra l’attivita intelligente 
del marito e l’obbedienza appassionata della moglie, prospe- 
ravano tanto che il 22 Agosto 1862, secondo il calendario cri- 
stiano e il 26 del mese di Ab 5622 secondo quello ebraico, So- 
fia Vita diventava l’unica proprietaria di una casa a quattro 
piani, non aggravata di nessuna ipoteca, situata in via Ponda- 
res. Era un fabbricato che Leone adocchiava da prima ancora 
delle nozze e, colto il momento favorevole, l’aveva acquistato 
ad un prezzo conveniente, e subito iscritto a nome della mo- 
glie. Sofia, quel giorno, era raggiante; ma dissimulava la sua 
gioia quasi commovente, o la manifestava solo con un raddop- 
piamento di tenerezza per il suo benefattore marito. Egli le 
raccontava, per la centesima volta, quale soddisfazione si prova 
regalando ad una moglie saggia e che aveva portata la benedi- 
zione in casa, quello che invece sarebbe stato cosi triste, se 
anche vantaggioso, acquistare per lui solo, vecchio senza eredi. 
E fu in questa occasione che Leone Vita compose la sua unica 
poesia; una poesia ebraica, nella quale riprendeva, in lode di 
sua moglie, un paragone tolto ad un Salmo: quello fra l’uomo 
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pio e sfuggente la compagnia dei reprobi e l’arboscello pian- 
tato presso ad una scaturigine (la scaturigine sarebbe stata So- 
fia) che non ha cosi bisogno di essere innaffiato, e da frutti 
copiosi anche in tempo in carestia. I] giorno che il buon vec- 
chio lesse, in casa della suocera, la poesia per sua moglie, 
fu certo il giorno memorabile della sua vita. Nessun poeta 
gusto di piu il suo successo; sebbene, a dir vero, le tre donne 
non capissero gran che |’ebraico; ne sapevano solo quel tanto 
che era loro necessario per leggere macchinalmente le orazio- 
ni. Tuttavia si guardarono bene di lasciar scorgere la loro igno- 
ranza e, per riguardo all’autore-lettore, manifestarono un’ap- 
provazione senza limiti; scambiandosi di quando in quando 
dei sorrisi, come per dimostrare di aver ben capito i significati 
reconditi ed allegorici del componimento. Tuttavia Leone, 
benché le tre donne assicurassero che non c’era bisogno, volle 
darne anche la traduzione in italiano, che fece piangere la 
povera vecchia e spargere qualche lacrima anche alla moglie 
e alla cognata. Ma erano lacrime di consolazione, sparse per 
sfogo di contentezza da quelle creature del buon Dio. 

Ben altre invece furono quelle che dovettero spargere 
quando il figlio Giuseppe ritorno dal servizio militare. Si era 
fatto proprio un bel giovanotto, ma quanto, moralmente, 
peggiorato dal tempo della sua partenza! Pareva ritornato agli 
anni della sua fanciullezza, quando si comportava come il 
pit discolo ed il pit prepotente di tutti i suoi compagni, ed 
il padre tintore doveva trascinarlo a forza alla scuola del 
Talmud-Tora, I] maschietto non ci voleva andare; si aggrap- 
pava per via a tutte le colonne, puntava i piedi come un to- 
rello condotto al macello. Se si affidavano alla paura del ca- 
stigo, e lo lasciavano andar solo, il fanciullo prendeva ine- 
vitabilmente la via dei campi o dei moli. Al ritorno, il padre, 
che gli fiutava addosso l’odore della colpa, lo afferrava, gli 
abbassava i calzoni, e lo legava ad un argano della tintoria. 
Poi lo castigava con una frusta di cuoio, comperata apposi- 
tamente. E vero che sarebbe bastato un gemito, o una pre- 
ghiera di perdono da parte del ragazzo, per far cessare quel- 
la inutile tortura, Ma il monello era troppo fiero per umi- 
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liarsi, e non si valeva di un mezzo che pur sapeva infalli- 
bile, senza prima sentirsi vicino a svenire. Ma quando il 
padre mori, di un carcinoma allo stomaco (come dicevano 
i medici) o di un goi che gli aveva aperta una tintoria di- 
rimpetto (come dicevano i famigliari); quando gli fecero 
vedere per Vultima volta (prima di avvolgerlo nel lenzuolo, 
dentro il quale, senza che pit nessuno potesse vederlo, sa- 
rebbe disceso nella fossa) il corpo stecchito del genitore, col 
volto giallo e pur composto ad un’espressione di solenne dol- 
cezza, che ricordo all’orfano un’incisione raffigurante il vec- 
chio padre Abramo, si senti irresistibilmente spinto a mu- 
tar vita, 

E la muto di fatto. Per un anno si mise cosi assiduamente 
allo studio che superd nelle note tutti i compagni, meravi- 
gliando i maestri e i tre capi della Comunita che presiedeva- 
no agli esami. Poi volle subito apprendere un mestiere. Non 
scelse pero quello del padre; volle fare l’orologiaio, sebbene 
la carriera marittima gli sarebbe piaciuta molto di pit. Ma 
non voleva lasciare la madre e le sorelle. Voleva guadagnare 
presto una, sia pur piccola, mercede settimanale, da aggiun- 
gere intera a quello che la famiglia riceveva come sussidio 
dalla Comunita, ed ai poveri guadagni di Sofia, che inse- 
gnava a leggere il francese e l’ebraico ai bambini piccoli di 
una famiglia benestante. E rimase, fino ai vent’anni, un mo- 
dello di figlio e di fratello; non gli si poteva rimproverare 
che una baruffa con un goi, che pare seguisse troppo, e trop- 
po da vicino, la sorella Stella. Questa pianse molto e molto 
si arrabbid quando seppe che il fratello aveva fermato e mi- 
nacciato il suo corteggiatore. Tutti del resto disapprovarono 
il suo contegno; tutti trovarono esagerato il suo amore, la 
sua gelosia fraterna. Ma fu una nube che passo presto. Il 
fulmine scoppid quando improvvisamente il giovane annun- 
cid che voleva fare il soldato. Era, sebbene nato a Trieste, 
cittadino italiano; e, come unico figlio maschio di madre 
vedova, non aveva obblighi di leva. Ma egli rinuncid a quel 
privilegio. Disperazioni della madre, suppliche della sorella 
Sofia (Stella, dopo la baruffa, non gli parlava pit), intromis- 
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sione di cospicui personaggi, a nulla valsero. Egli fu fermo 
nel suo proposito, e parti proprio quando incominciava ad 
essere una vera provvidenza per la famiglia. Al suo ritorno 
dal servizio militare e da Livorno, era un altro uomo. O, 
meglio, era l’uomo antico; quello che il padre legava all’ar- 
gano della tintoria, e frustava per le sue malefatte. Invece 
di mostrare gratitudine al vecchio Leone per quanto aveva 
fatto in favore della famiglia durante i suoi anni di assenza, 
pareva provasse un maligno piacere a non salutarlo, 0 a sa- 
lutarlo appena. Ed uno dei primi discorsi che gli fece fu 
un impressionante paragone fra lui Giuseppe Luzzatto, ni- 
pote del grande Sciadal, e sottufficiale de] Regio Esercito (in 
realta si era congedato caporal maggiore) e Giovanni dalle 
Bande Nere; paragone che sembro, per un momento, curvare 
ancora di piu le spalle del vecchio, sebbene sembri impro- 
babile che egli sapesse che razza d’uomo era stato il Duca 
d’Urbino, Anche le donne di casa si mostravano terrorizzate; 
solo la madre osava difenderlo. Diceva che erano « fierezze 
di maschio », che gli sarebbero passate non appena avesse 
trovato un’occupazione e una sposa. Ma il giovanotto non 
pensava né a una cosa, né all’altra; soprattutto non si deci- 
deva a rimettersi al lavoro. L’antica professione d’orologiaio 
Vaveva dimenticata; e Leone Vita mostrava di non ricordare 
pit la promessa di aprirgli, a sue spese, un negozio. Un gior- 
no che sua moglie tentd di ricordargliela, il vecchio strinse 
le labbra, e pronuncid un «no » cosi risoluto, che questa 
credette di non essersi fatta capire, o di aver inteso male, 
e rinnovd la domanda. Ma Leone non parve affatto intimi- 
dito; anzi mostrd, in quest’occasione, una fermezza cosi in- 
solita nei suoi rapporti con la moglie, che Sofia se ne al- 
larmo, pensando che dovesse morir presto. 

« No, e poi no »; diceva Leone. « Se egli é Giovanni dalle 
Bande Rosse, io sono Leone Vita. Oh, Corpo di Bacco! ». 

« Non agitarti, amico mio, tesoro mio; nessuno vuol far- 
ti far nulla contro la tua volonta. Diritti, malgrado la tua 


promessa a voce e in iscritto, non ce ne sono; e tu sei il 
solo padrone ». 
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« Credo bene ». E quel « credo bene » fu detto in modo 
che Sofia se n’ebbe a male, e s’offerse, li per li, di restituir- 
gli la casa in via Pondares, « Vuoi forse farmi morire? » dis- 
se, mentre si recava nell’altra stanza, a prendere l’atto no- 
tarile. 

Ma quando ritorné con l’atto, il vecchio non c’era piu; 
e Sofia si rimproverava di essere trascesa, come di un delitto 
imperdonabile, La sera si riconciliarono, e Leone I’assicurd 
che, se suo fratello avesse dato prove di ravvedimento e di 
assiduita ad un lavoro qualunque, egli si sarebbe ricordato 
della sua promessa. Leone Vita — aggiumse — se non era 
Giovanni dalle Bande Rosse, era un uomo che aveva una 
parola sola. Ma, fino che Giuseppe non avesse fornita que- 
sta prova, desiderava che non gliene parlassero piu. Pregd 
anzi la moglie a non incoraggiare il fratello a rimanere tante 
ore nel suo negozio, soprattutto quando lui Leone era assente. 
Gia il negozio era abbastanza piccolo, per contenere un s0- 
prapiu di oziosi. Sofia non rispose. Celo un sorriso in uno 
sbadiglio; e assicurd il marito che tutto sarebbe stato fatto 
secondo i suoi desideri. In realta, aveva un piano. 


Sofia sapeva perché aveva sorriso. I fratello non passava 
tante ore nel suo negozio per amore del cognato, e nemmeno 
per amore di lei. Il motivo era un altro; era la proprietaria 
del negozio dirimpetto, che aveva sposato anche lei un uomo 
vecchio, pieno questi di purulenze e di fistole; e che, quan- 
do non aveva clienti da servire, stava seduta sulla soglia del 
suo negozio di vestiti usati. Era piccolissima di statura, ma 
piacente assai, e rissosa come uno di quelli uccelli mosca 
che sono, nella stagione degli amori, i pit feroci |’uno con- 
tro l’altro. Giuseppe passava e ripassava fra i due negozietti, 
quello di suo cognato e quello della piccola mercantessa; 0, 
con la scusa di tenere compagnia alla sorella, sedeva per ore 
intere in faccia a lei. Era questa la sua unica occupazione, 
da quando si era congedato dall’esercito. E un giorno, tra 
Sofia e Gioconda (cosi si chiamava la mercantessa) s’inizio 
all’improvviso questo strano dialogo, La via era cosi stretta 
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— un vero budello — che potevano parlarsi da un negozio 
all’altro, senza dover nemmeno avanzare le seggiole. 

« Non fa pia tanto caldo, signora Gioconda » incomincio 
Sofia. « Io mi sono gia messo lo scialle ». 

« Siamo quasi in inverno » rispose la Gioconda, con un 
sorriso malizioso, che parve a Sofia quasi offensivo. Ma si 
capiva che anche lei era ben contenta di intavolare quella 
conversazione, e che non l’avrebbe lasciata cadere cosi facil- 
mente, « Non piace l’inverno a lei, signora Vita? ». 

« Tutte le stagioni hanno i loro vantaggi e i loro svan- 
taggi; io non mi lamento di nessuna. Ma lei deve essere con- 
tenta che venga il freddo; la gente ha bisogno di vestiti caldi; 
e gli affari, nel suo genere, vanno meglio ». 

« Anche nel suo, cara signora ». 

« Cosi cosi, La gente non vuol pia comperare che roba 
nuova. Non vuole piu saperne di quella usata, benché costi 
di meno e duri tanto pit della nuova, di quella che fanno 
adesso ». 

« Ma adesso ha suo fratello per aiutarla. Le sara di gran- 
de aiuto quel giovanotto ». 

Sofia, a onor del vero, diventd un po’ rossa. Ma aveva — 
come si é detto — un piano preciso, sebbene non volesse con- 
fessarselo troppo chiaramente. Cosi continud la conversazione. 

« Si; mio fratello é un bravo giovane ». 

« Ma non faceva l’orologiaio? ». 

«Si; prima di andar soldato », 

« E vero che ha voluto andarci di sua volonta? ». 

« Gia. Amava molto la patria ». 

« Sara certo ritornato graduato ». 

« Ma si, certo ». 

« Con che grado? ». 

« Questo non lo so; non gliel’ho mai domandato » menti 
Sofia. 

La signora Gioconda comprese che la sua vicina non vo- 
leva aprirsi di pit sulla questione dei gradi. Del resto, a lei 


importava poco o nulla il grado che il suo corteggiatore aveva 
raggiunto sotto le armi. 
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«Il mio negozio — continud Sofia — é troppo ristretto, 
e non c’é spazio per una persona di pi. E nemmeno ne ab- 
biamo bisogno. Ma se trovassi un altro luogo dove collocarlo 
sarei molto contenta. Qui bastiamo mio marito, io e il gio- 
vane di negozio ». 

« Perché non licenzia il giovane, e non prende invece 
suo fratello? ». 

« Ah, questo no! Sono contenta di quel ragazzo, e non 
mi regge il cuore di licenziarlo ». 

« Noi invece siamo molto malcontenti del nostro, e lo 
cambieremmo assai volentieri ». 

Ci fu un momento di silenzio; un imbarazzo da ambo 
le parti, che Sofia si fece animo a rompere. Quando si trat- 
tava di persone della sua famiglia, quella donna di comune 
intelligenza e piuttosto timida, si sublimava alle altezze di 
un Cavour, che lanciava il piccolo Piemonte nell’impresa di 
Crimea. « Vuole — disse — che ne parli a Giuseppe? Penso 
— e qui abbasso gli occhi — che egli sarebbe d’accordo ». 

« Anche mio marito sarebbe d’accordo » rispose in fret- 
ta la mercantessa, senza abbassare i suoi, che anzi sfavil- 
lavano in modo strano. 

« Allora gliene parli gia questa sera. Io intanto sentird 
cosa ne pensa mio fratello. Eccolo appunto che viene ». 

Infatti Giuseppe veniva, da una viuzza laterale, a lunghi 
passi. Saluto, con una grande scappellata, la signora Giocon- 
da, poi, piu famigliarmente, la sorella, che non le aveva 
ancora comunicato il divieto del cognato di frequentare il 
negozio; gliene era sempre mancato il coraggio, e poi la 
cosa sarebbe andata contro il suo piano. Giuseppe prese una 
sedia dall’interno del negozio, e la collocd vicino a quella 
di Sofia. Era un venerdi sera; e si appressava l|’ora di chiu- 
dere. Sofia aspettava, da un momento all’altro, che il gio- 
vane ritornasse da una commissione e che il marito venisse 
a prenderla, per accompagnarla al Tempio, come faceva tut- 
te le sere, e specialmente in quelle festive. Non aveva piacere 
che Leone trovasse suo fratello in bottega; ma non sapeva 
come fare a mandarlo via. Intanto Giuseppe raccontava alla 
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merciaia di aver ricevuto quel giorno una lettera del suo 
capitano. In questa lettera — come una dimostrazione del- 
l’alta considerazione in cui lo teneva, dopo averlo conosciuto 
sotto le armi — gli offriva un posto di segretario presso 
Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi; posto perd che egli aveva gia 
deciso di non accettare. La merciaia lo ascoltava sempre sor- 
ridendo, mentre gli occhi le si accendevano come due sfac- 
ciati fanali d’osteria. Finalmente Sofia, con la voce timida 
di una bambina che deve chiedere un favore che sa difficile 
ad ottenersi, si levo da sedere, e chiese a Giuseppe, ma sot- 
tovoce, e parlandogli il piu possibile all’orecchio, se non 
aveva, per caso, nessun luogo dove andare. In questo caso, 
gli avrebbe dato il denaro per le sigarette. 

« Quanto me ne dai? » rispose Giuseppe, col fare di un 
uomo non disposto a vendersi per poco. 

« Quanto? Ma, dieci soldi ». 

« Dammene venti, Se no, resto. Ma non farti vedere ». 

Sofia ando verso il banco, come per prendervi qualcosa. 
Ne prese infatti due pezzi da dieci soldi, e li lascid sul ban- 
co, in modo che — cosi sperava — suo fratello solo li vedesse. 

Giuseppe si alzo in fretta, come si fosse ricordato pro- 
prio in quel momento di avere un appuntamento importante. 

« Va gia via? » domandd, con sincero rammarico, la 
merciaia. E la voce le tremava, un po’ dalla collera, un po’ 
per quella lussuria di cui la fama aveva oltrepassati i con- 
fini — ormai solo simbolici — del Ghetto, e fornito materiale 
per piu numeri ad un giornale umoristico illustrato. 

Giuseppe si apprestava a risponderle con rassicurante ca- 
valleria; ma non aveva ancora presi i venti soldi sul banco, 
che arrivo, dando il braccio al vecchio Leone, la sorella Stel- 
la. Sembravano un vecchio principotto orientale accompa- 
gnato da una giovane e bellissima schiava. Sofia si levd pron- 
ta per andare incontro al marito; mentre Giuseppe si affret- 
tava ad intascare il denaro, Sperava che il cognato non I’aves- 
se visto. Ma questi aveva, malgrado l’eta e la miopia, dei 
buoni occhi per tutto quanto riguardava il suo denaro, Era 
dotato, per esso, di una specie di ipersensibilita; lo sentiva 
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spendere e circolare anche quando era gia fuori delle sue 
tasche. Per questo, rispose molto asciutto al saluto ed ai vez- 
zi della moglie, e finse di non accorgersi della presenza di 
Giuseppe. La merciaia rideva sempre. Forse quel riso era la 
sua unica difesa, come il nero che si lascia dietro la seppia, 
quando vuole sfuggire ad un nemico. 

« Perché non dici una parola, Giuseppe? » disse la gio- 
vinetta Stella, il cui tatto non era, nei momenti difficili, al- 
Valtezza della sua venusta. « Sei forse innamorato? ». 

Giuseppe scoppid in una grande risata, e si allontand 
subito, dopo aver salutato in giro e fissata la mercantessa 
quasi avesse voluto ipnotizzarla. Una settimana dopo entra- 
va al suo servizio, e si mostré subito cosi attivo ed intrapren- 
dente come chi lavora non per conto d’altri, ma per la pro- 
pria scarsella. Impard in breve non solo a vendere, ma an- 
che (cosa ben pit difficile) a comperare. Riconquistd cosi, 
ora che piu’ non ne aveva bisogno, la stima del cognato, che 
adesso ammetteva volentieri di essersi ingannato sul con- 
to suo. 


Nora. — Qui s’interrompe il vecchio manoscritto. Come si legge 
in poche righe superstiti, la storia seguente avrebbe dovuto essere quel- 
la di Stella. In quanto al « fratello Giuseppe » il lettore lo ritrovera, 
vecchio, in uno dei Ricordi del mondo meraviglioso; in quello che s’in- 
titola Tommaso Salvini e il mio terribile zio. 

La novella che segue, Ella gli fa del bene, racconta fatti accaduti 
in epoca piu vicina alla nostra, negli ultimi anni dell’Ottocento. Fu 
anche scritta un po’ piu tardi; circa un anno dopo le precedenti. 


ELLA GLI FA DEL BENE 


Gli orrori della disoccupazione erano appena cessati per 
la famiglia... quando un giorno, a tavola, scoppio per bocca 
del padre questo fulmine a cielo rasserenato, queste poche 
parole che avrebbero dovuto dar luogo ad un processo per 
uxoricidio: 

« Senti, Anna; se per venerdi non trovo duecento fiorini, 
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perdo l’impiego e vado in prigione ». E alla moglie, diven- 
tata muta per lo spavento, confessd di aver speso il denaro 
incassato, per conto del suo principale, da un bottegaio di 
via Molin Grande; tutto; meno dieci fiorini che aveva in tasca. 

Per ora era riuscito a nascondere l’ammanco, dicendo 
che il debitore non avendo l’importo in cassa, lo aveva pre- 
gato di ripassare il venerdi seguente, I] padrone, che aveva 
molta fiducia nel nuovo riscuotitore, statogli raccomandato 
da persone pit che rispettabili, gli aveva creduto, senza nem- 
meno chiedergli il conto saldato di ritorno: lo tenesse pure 
per il prossimo venerdi. Ma, per quest’epoca, alla quale man- 
cavano ormai solo tre giorni, tutto sarebbe stato, infallibil- 
mente, scoperto. « Pud essere — aggiunse — che, per un ri- 
guardo a tuo fratello, il signor Almagia non mi denunci; ma 
é certo che, appena lo viene a sapere, mi licenzia sul mo- 
mento ». 

Detto questo, prese dalla tasca interna della giacca un 
portafoglio rispettabile per dimensione e sudiciume (un vero 
portafoglio da riscuotitore), ne tolse una banconota del va- 
lore di dieci fiorini, e la poggid sulla tavola. « Serbala tu — 
disse —; é meglio. Hai tuo fratello Augusto, hai altri parenti 
ricchi, e non ti sara difficile farti prestare due miserabili car- 
te da cento. E voi — disse, rivolto ai bambini; e come ac- 
corgendosi appena allora dell’imprudenza commessa — ba- 
date bene di non lasciarvi sfuggire con nessuno una parola 
di quanto avete udito,. Se no... ». E lascid vedere il dorso del- 
la mano enorme, come fa il buon genitore « severo ma giu- 
sto », quando minaccia i figli di un’energica correzione sulla 
faccia. Tutti e quattro (due maschi e due femmine) che, dal 
principio della scena, non mangiavano pit, e correvano con 
gli occhi dal babbo alla mamma, dal carnefice alla vittima, 
scesero a un tempo solo dalle loro seggiole, e corsero pian- 
gendo alle sottane della madre, la quale, da buona massaia, 
stava in piedi accanto alla tavola, per servire i suoi cari. 

Riavutasi dallo stupore del colpo assolutamente inaspet- 
tato, perché l’Anna conosceva in suo marito un’anima leg- 
gera, un’anima da ubbriacone, ma non un’anima da ladro, 
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Pinfelice apriva gia la bocca ad un’imprecazione, quando 
Vuomo, senza finir di mangiare, si alzd, prese il cappello a 
cencio, se lo calcd sulla fronte pit: in git del solito, ed usci 
senz’altre spiegazioni, sbattendosi dietro l’uscio di casa. La 
moglie lo richiamo dalla porta, lo richiamé dalla finestra, 
con voce gia piu di pianto che di minaccia; ma il mostro 
non si volt nemmeno. Evidentemente voleva sottrarsi ad una 
scenata, a quel piagnisteo delle donne che non serviva che 
ad irritarlo. Neanche la legge, del resto, punisce per la sua 
fuga il delinquente che tenta sottrarsi al castigo: uomo che 
fugge si punisce da sé. 

L’Anna, o |’Annuccia — come la chiamavano tutti i pa- 
renti, all’infuori di suo marito, che odiava i diminutivi — 
era una donna ebrea. Apparteneva, non senza proclamarsene 
orgogliosa, a quella religione che — dice Heine — non é una 
religione, ma una sventura. Vera o falsa che fosse la boutade 
del grande poeta tedesco, |’Annuccia avrebbe pur sempre no- 
bilitata quella sventura con un’eroica rassegnazione ai mali, 
e una gentilezza d’animo che gli permetteva di soffrire atti- 
vamente quelli degli altri, anche quando i suoi erano tali e 
tanti da ottundere in gqualunque altro la sensibilita. Per l’ub- 
briachezza e la volgarita di suo marito, l’umile e calpestata 
creatura pativa piu volte al giorno il martirio, e ne risorgeva 
sempre vittoriosa, placando col sorriso della buona coscienza 
e della fiducia in Dio l’inferno che la circondava. Anche Gia- 
como, il cattivo marito, era ebreo; ma senza tratti fisici o 
morali che richiamassero alla sua origine giudaica. Aveva 
Vabitudine (inconcepibile quasi in un ebreo) di preferire 
lVosteria alla casa. Nato a Trieste, e suddito austriaco, era 
fuggito, giovanetto, per arruolarsi con Garibaldi, e combat- 
té con le camicie rosse a Mentana. Al suo ritorno, servi cin- 
que anni nella marina da guerra austriaca (quattro per ob- 
blighi di leva ed uno per castigo); ma erano i periodi della 
sua vita di cui parlava piu volentieri, Aveva salvato, in una 
sera nebbiosa, un uomo gettatosi a mare; spento, fanciullo 
ancora in calzoni corti, e colle sue sole mani, un incendio, 
di cui il fumo aveva fatto scappare nella via sottostante un 
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intero vicinato di correligionari. Come contropartita ad un 
coraggio a tutta prova -—— sua virtu inoppugnabile — mostra- 
va un’impermeabilita al dolore, proprio ed altrui, che met- 
teva i rossori dell’indignazione sulle guance precocemente ap- 
passite di sua moglie; un che d’asciutto nell’anima, un’insof- 
ferenza ai lamenti e alle querele, cui s’abbandona volentieri 
il popolo eletto. Giacomo, alto magro e slanciato, era come 
una canna verdeggiante ma senza umori; mentre, anche nel 
fisico, ’Annuccia era proprio il suo contrario: bassa cioé di 
statura e tendente alla pinguedine, nonostante i disagi e le 
privazioni della poverta. Questa aveva agito su di lei come 
(Dio mi perdoni il paragone) come il piatto della coltella sul- 
le cotolette degli animali di squisita commestibilita, che ne 
guadagnano, ad ogni colpo, in morbidezza e sapore. 


Rimasta sola, e senza nessuna possibilita di sfogarsi sul 
colpevole, che non avrebbe riveduto fino a sera, l’Annuccia 
si abbandono ad una disperazione violenta e davvero ebrai- 
ca. « Mamma, mammina! » imploravano intorno a lei i pic- 
cini, obbligati ad assistere, spaventati ed impotenti, alle sma- 
nie della madre, cui le spietate parole di Giacomo avevano 
annunciato il ritorno a breve scadenza di quella miseria, onde 
il solo ricordo le impediva la notte di prender sonno. Cam- 
minava in su e in git per la cucina, piangendo, e tirandosi 
tratto tratto dei pugni nelle tempie ed al petto. 

« Assassino, assassino vero, assassino di bosco! » gridava 
contro chi non poteva, purtroppo, udirla. L’udivano invece 
i bimbi, i quali ormai strillavano cosi forte da richiamare 
Vattenzione del vicinato, Era questo il pit grande dolore 
della sua vita, perché, questa volta, la miseria doveva venire 
accompagnata dal disonore; ed i parenti ricchi, coinvolgen- 
dola alla disonesta di Giacomo (che aveva sposato contro la 
loro volonta) le avrebbero rifiutato qualunque soccorso, anche 
di parole, Non le avrebbero nemmeno offerto quella tazza di 
caffelatte o quel bicchierino di marsala Florio, che si osti- 
navano sempre a farle accettare, anche quando, con un gran 
tremito nella persona e nella voce, la triste visitatrice aveva 
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gia esposta, con la morte nel cuore, la sua nuova richiesta di 
denaro. Quel po’ di trattamento érale un infinito conforto 
al morale; le pareva quasi di non essere piu lei, ma una pa- 
rente vagheggiata dalla famiglia; 0, almeno, una visita come 
le altre. « Duecento fiorini! dove li trovo io duecento fiori- 
ni? »; e con questo pensiero fisso nel cervello, l’infelice s’ag- 
girava per la cucina come una belva circondata dalle fiam- 
me. « Ma chetati, chetati, mamma » le raccomandava inu- 
tilmente la pitt adulta della nidiata, la piccola Matilde, che 
aveva quasi dodici anni, ed era la sua unica gioia, il solo 
aiuto che avesse nel disbrigo delle faccende domestiche. 
« Quante volte gia, mammina, ti sei disperata per nulla ». E 
cercava di calmarla, di farla sedere, di far star zitti i fra- 
tellini, i quali, soprattutto dopo la parola « prigione » sfug- 
gita dalla bocca del padre, erano caduti in uno di quei su- 
perstiziosi terrori, dei quali ogni creatura ha sofferto, pit 
o meno, nella propria infanzia. Immaginavano terribili sot- 
terranei, pieni d’umidita e di bestie schifose, dove uomini 
armati li avrebbero trascinati, da un momento all’altro, as- 
sieme al loro babbo e alla loro mamma. Non andavano — 
come si vede — molto al di la del vero; sebbene la loro 
fantasia di primitivi desse alla prigione colori un po’ d’altri 
tempi. 

« Domani andrai dallo zio Augusto; egli ti aiutera an- 
cora una yolta, vedrai » continuava la piccola confortatrice; 
una bambina altrettanto buona che bella. 

«Se ci andassi subito dallo zio Augusto? » disse ]’An- 
nuccia. « Non posso resistere fino a domani con questo pen- 
siero ». 

« Fa come vuoi, mamma » voleva risponderle la Matil- 
de; ma non poté, perché senti battere all’uscio di casa. 

« Chi pud essere? » disse la madre, che in quel momento 
non aveva proprio bisogno di visite. Matilde corse ad aprire. 

Era la vicina che, spaventata, o attratta, al rumore dei 
pianti e dei mobili smossi, veniva — come disse lei — a ve- 
dere se qualcuno si sentisse male; 0 — come pensd subito 
l’Annuccia — a saziare la sua curiosita infame. Ella non 
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amava quella vicina; non gia perché fosse una « goia », ma 
perché la sapeva (0 credeva) curiosa e pettegola. Si ricordo 
tuttavia che, al tempo della fame, le aveva spontaneamente 
prestata una piccola somma, che né lei, Annuccia, le aveva 
ancora restituita, né d’altra parte gliene aveva mai chiesta 
la restituzione, Questo ricordo, e il senso di esserle obbli- 
gata, la spinse non solo a riceverla, ma anche a raccontarle 
la nuova prodezza di Giacomo, nonostante le supplichevoli 
occhiate che le gettava Matilde. La vicina ascolto, disapprovo 
il contegno di Giacomo, ma non con parole troppo acerbe 
(delicatezza di cui |’Annuccia le serbé riconoscenza), com- 
pianse l’amica, e si ritiro presto, come sopra pensiero, e pro- 
mettendo che sarebbe ritornata il giorno dopo. Appena usci- 
ta, l’Annuccia, che gia si pentiva di essersi confidata a quel- 
la pettegola, ed era rimasta offesa da una cosi brusca par- 
tenza, si affrettd a farle dietro, pit e pit volte, i corni. 

« Hai fatto male a parlare » le disse subito la Matilde. 

« Tu pensa ai fatti tuoi — le rispose, risentita, 1’ Annuc- 
cia — e non dar consigli a tua madre ». 

La Matilde, che infine era una bambina, e stava pulendo 
il moccio al piu piccino, fece la bocca storta, e gli occhi le 
si empirono di lacrime. 

« Piangi? » grido l’Annuccia; e le si getté addosso, qua- 
si avesse voluto batterla. Ma poi subito la prese, l’abbrac- 
cid strettamente, e cosi unite singhiozzarono a lungo. 

Quando la Matilde si sciolse da quella stretta, che era 
per lei il premio pit dolce ed ambito, disse alla madre: 

« Hai ragione tu, mamma; é meglio che tu ci vada su- 
bito dallo zio Augusto. Oggi dopopranzo mi tocca calligra- 
fia e ginnastica; perdo poco a non andare a scuola. Cosi re- 
sterO a casa, e fard finire di pranzare ai bambini. Puoi re- 
stare fuori quanto vuoi; e non darti nessun pensiero della 


casa. Io rimango qui in cucina, e non mi scosto un momento 
dai miei fratelli ». 


Lo zio Augusto, uno dei capi della Comunita, nonché 
medico del Lloyd Austriaco e della Confraternita Israelitica 
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di Misericordia, al quale — come sempre, e come tutti — 
ricorse l’Annuccia, non era in casa quando questa, che avreb- 
be preferito farsi tagliare un braccio a chiedergli nuovamen- 
te del denaro, chiese di lui alla cameriera. E gia voleva riti- 
rarsi, dicendo che sarebbe ritornata il giorno dopo, quando 
si senti chiamare dallo zio Edoardo, vecchio di quasi novan- 
tanni, il quale, col frutto (come credeva lui) di un piccolo 
capitale, che sarebbe bastato appena a pagare la pigione di 
una modesta camera ammobigliata, viveva da trent’anni, cu- 
rato e assistito di tutto punto, in casa del nipote, non senza 
accusarlo ai parenti che lo visitavano e presso i quali godeva 
indiscussa fama di santita, di thascuhahlo (la vecchiezza gli 
aveva portato via l’erre), si, di thascuhahlo, e di amaheg- 
giaheli la vita. Accolse /Annuccia disteso su di un’immensa 
poltrona a sdraio, con in capo l’immancabile fez rosso, da 
cui il suo tradizionale tipo di vecchio israelita riceveva una 
nota quasi di maniera; gemente per il marasmo e la paura 
della morte, che invocava assai pit colle labbra che col cuo- 
re, specialmente quando sentiva avvicinarsi persona dalla 
quale sperava di essere confortato dei suoi mali, che erano 
veramente infiniti e veramente degni di pieta. Ancora sulla 
porta di casa, |’Annuccia lo sentiva esclamare, questa come 
le altre volte: 

« Dio, se ci sei, fammi mohihe! Dio, se ci sei, fammi 
mohihe! ». 

Ed avendogli chiesto un giorno se a lui, tanto religioso 
e tanto attaccato alle pratiche del culto, non sembrasse un 
gran peccato quello di dubitare, e ad alta voce, dell’esisten- 
za di Dio, il vecchio, volgendo verso di lei la faccia distrut- 
ta, con negli occhi una raccapricciante espressione di stan- 
chezza ed un lampo d’ira che la fece fremere: 

« Anche i phofeti — aveva risposto — anche i phofeti 
hanno dubitato! ». 

« Come stai, Edoardo mio? » gli domando la nipote, ba- 
ciandolo sulla fronte. E, udita la risposta, pronunciata con 
voce di rabbia, gli sedette accanto, gli accomodo i cuscini die- 
tro la testa, ascolt6 con pazienza i suoi lamenti, pianse con 
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lui dei suoi mali, si alzd per aprire la finestra « non thoppo 
pehd, e non thoppo poco: un giusto »; s’indignd contro i suoi 
nemici e i nemici del popolo d’Israele; infine, con grande 
perplessita, e col rimorso di parlare della sua miseria in pre- 
senza di una che le sembrava tanto maggiore, gli racconto 
la nuova mascalzonata di suo marito, e la minaccia che pen- 
deva sulla sua famiglia appena rassicurata. 

« Belle cose — disse il santo vecchio — belle cose che 
sei venuta a raccontahmi. Potevi anche non venihe, se non 
avevi althe consolazioni da dahe ad un poveho vecchio ». 

« Lo so, Edoardo mio, che sei un santo, e che mi vuoi 
bene »; disse l’Annuccia, convinta che Jo zio soffrisse per lei, 
e scambiando quelle parole di crudo egoismo con una prova 
d’affetto e di tenerezza paterna. « Ero venuta per parlarne 
al mio benedetto fratello Augusto, e non a te, zio; ma dopo, 
vedendoti, sai come siamo fatte noi altre donne, che abbia- 
mo sempre bisogno di sfogo ». E gli occhi, che aveva sempre 
rossi per il molto piangere, le si empirono di nuove la- 
crime. 

« E pehché volevi pahlahne a tuo fhatello Augusto? ». 

« Non si tratta gia di un regalo — disse piano 1’Annuc- 
cia, accostando la sua seggiola a quella dello zio, e dopo 
essersi convinta che la cameriera non poteva udirla — ma 
di un semplice prestito, che io restituirei puntualmente, un 
tanto al mese, colla paga di Giacomo. Anzi, Edoardo mio, tu 
che sei tanto buono, dovresti farmi un vero piacere... ». 

«Io non ho denaho» interruppe pronto il santo 
vecchio ». 

« Lo so, lo so che non ne hai — disse ]’Annuccia, po- 
sando la mano inguantata di filo nero su quella pelosa e rat- 
trappita dello zio — ma io abito lontano, e non posso, an- 
che per i bambini, ritornare qui prima di domani. Vorrei in- 
somma che ne parlassi tu per me a mio fratello, Una tua 
parola... ». 

« Non apphovo — disse il vecchio — che si tohmenti ogni 
giohno quel poveho diavolo di Augusto. Fa a modo mio; 
ascolta una volta i miei consigli. Lascialo andahe in phigione 
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quel bihbante di tuo mahito. Anche ladho adesso; non avhei 
mai cheduto tanto da un iudi ». 

« Non é cattivo — rispose 1’Annuccia, che s’era alzata per 
assicurarsi che la porta fosse veramente chiusa, e che nes- 
suno vi ascoltasse dietro — non é cattivo; é solo leggero. 
Quando fa il male, é il primo a soffrirne: anche oggi mi ha 
consegnato dieci fiorini che gli sono avanzati del... dell’in- 
casso. Se fosse proprio cattivo, avrebbe spesi anche quelli ». 

« Ma come li ha spesi? ». 

Strano; |’Annuccia non si era ancora domandata come 
avesse fatto suo marito a spendere in pochi giorni 190 fiorini. 
Molte cose le passarono per la mente, una dopo l’altra, una 
in contraddizione all’altra; infine pensd che, al tempo della 
miseria, Giacomo avesse fatto dei debiti per andare all’oste- 
ria. E rispose allo zio in questo senso, 

«In phigione, in phigione devono andare i ladhi » ur- 
lava, fuori di sé, il vecchio moralista. 

« E noi? » oppose timidamente |’Annuccia. 

« Dovevi non sposahlo:; mi sono fohse sposato io? Lo zio 
Edoahdo ti diceva semphe che quello non eha uomo per te ». 

« E vero — sospird l’Annuccia —; ma chi sa se Iddio 
non mi ha voluto vicino a lui per salvarlo? Che ne sarebbe 
stato di quell’uomo senza di me? ». 

« Io ho semphe fatto del bene a tutti — prosegui il vec- 
chio — anche ai miei nemici. Una volta un poveho mi é venu- 
to dietho da Via delle Becchehie fino a Piazzetta delle Scuo- 
le Ishaelitiche; ed io, invece di chiamahe una guahdia, o 
di dahgli dei soldi che sahebbe, come tuo mahito, andati a 
behe, l’ho condotto da un fohnaio e gli ho compehato un 
pezzo di pane lungo cosi ». 

« Credo, Edoardo mio, credo ». 

« E un’altha volta un uomo che mi faceva una concoh- 
henza disleale — sissignoha, disleale — passando davanti alla 
mia bottega, cascd a tehha con le convulsioni. Cosa chedi che 
abbia fatto alloha lo zio Edoahdo, il tanto disphezzato zio 
Edoahdo? Non sono himasto a sedehe, e a hidehe del mio 
nemico, no. Sono stato io stesso a pohtahgli con queste mie 
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stesse mani un bicchieh d’acqua, senza domandahgli prima se 
eha ebheo o chistiano. Di queste azioni ha fatto tuo zio Edoah- 
do; e te ne pothebbe contahe althe molte. Ma il bene biso- 
gna fahlo e non dihlo: non sappia la tua destha quello che 
fa la tua sinistha. Fammi un piacehe, Annuccia, dammi quel 
pacco che c’é sul tavolo ». 

« Lo zucchero? ». 

« Lo zuccheho » confermé il vecchio, che ne mangiava 
a tutte l’ore, avendo una grande fiducia nelle sue qualita 
nutritive. 

L’Annuccia lo ascolté ancora per qualche tempo, lo con- 
forté come meglio seppe nelle condizioni in cui si trovava. 
Poi, gia alzata per accomiatarsi: 

« Ne parlerai a mio fratello? » gli disse. 

« Si, gliene pahlehd, benché sia contho la mia coscienza 
e contho la mohale aiutahe un ladho. Gliene pahleho per 
amoh tuo ». 


Infatti, il giorno dopo, l’Annuccia riceveva dal fratello 
Augusto una lettera, che aperse con cattivo presentimento. 
La lettera diceva: 

Mia cara Annuccia! Lo zio Edoardo mi ha fatto sapere 
la bella azione commessa da tuo marito, verso te, verso i suoi 
figli e verso una degna persona, alla quale io stesso l’avevo 
raccomandato. Mi dispiace; ma non posso darti quello che 
mi domandi, perché sarebbe fare il tuo male e non il tuo 
bene... 

« Si sente — interruppe con senno superiore alla sua eta, 
la piccola Matilde, alla cui presenza sua madre leggeva, con 
le mani e la voce che le tremavano, la lettera del fratello — 
si vede che si é lasciato metter su da quel santo dello zio 
Edoardo ». 

... posso invece darti di mio questi duecento fiorini, e 
fartene dare altrettanti dalla Comunita, oltre ad un sussidio 
annuo, a patto che tu apra con questa somma una salumeria 
cashér, che, dopo la morte della signora Goldschmidt, manca 


in citta. E un lavoro facile ed un guadagno assicurato; tanto 
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che abbiamo gia pit di venti richieste. Ma io riserbo a te, 
mia diletta ed infelice sorella, il beneficio, alla sola condi- 
zione che tu divorzi subito, o in qualunque altro modo ti di- 
vida stabilmente da Giacomo, il quale non ti ha dato che 
dolori, e finirebbe — Dio non lo permetta — col condurti 
alla tomba. Vieni domani da me alle due, con una buona 
risposta. E la cosa sola che tu possa fare, e la sola che ti 
consigli, nel tuo bene, il tuo affezionato fratello Augusto. 

« Pensi, mamma, d’accettare? » domandd Matilde, ve- 
dendo che sua madre non diceva nulla; solo atteggiava le lab- 
bra ad una leggera smorfia d’ira. 

« Mio fratello Augusto — disse infine — é una degna per- 
sona, e un cuor d’oro; ma io non m’aspettavo da lui il con- 
siglio di dividermi da mio marito. Giacomo sara quello che 
si vuole, sara magari un ladro (questa parola fu pit intuita 
da Matilde che pronunciata da sua madre) ma io non |’ab- 
bandonero fino a quando il Signore mi lascera in vita ». E, 
dette queste parole, straccio la lettera in minutissimi pezzi, 
perché Giacomo non potesse leggerla rientrando; anzi, per 
maggior precauzione, ne getto i pezzi nel fuoco. Perché |’ An- 
nuccia era forse la « donna forte » di cui parla la Scrittura, 
dove dice: « Ella gli fa del bene, e non del male, tutto il 
tempo della sua vita ». 

Mancavano due giorni al tempo fissato da Giacomo, e gia 
l’Annuccia si disponeva ad andare — come ultima risorsa — 
a gettarsi ai piedi del principale, ed a confessargli ogni cosa, 
quando la Divina Provvidenza, che mai non abbandona chi 
ha fede in lei, venne per |’Annuccia nei panni sudici e tra- 
scurati, nella tasca nascosta sotto le sottane di quella vicina 
cattolica, tanto e tanto giustamente criticata per la sua cu- 
riosita e la sua cattiva lingua: si che uno dei tormenti che 
affliggevano l’Annuccia era il rimorso di essersi, con colpe- 
vole leggerezza, confidata a quella persona. Senza che alcu- 
no ve l’avesse sollecitata, senza alcuna richiesta da nessuna 
parte, cavo da quella tasca, e le consegno, una sopra Valtra, 
venti banconote da dieci fiorini, anzi venti angeli del Para- 
diso. Non volle ricevute; si accordd per una, lenta ma sicura, 
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restituzione mensile; perché anche lei — disse — non era 
ricca, ed aveva altre persone a cui provvedere. Chi pud dire 
la meraviglia, la confusione, la gratitudine, la felicita del- 
l’Annuccia, che vedeva, gia quasi fuori di ogni speranza, la 
sua famiglia salvata dalla miseria e dal disonore, per opera 
di chi meno ne avrebbe creduto capace? Manco poco non 
le si inginocchiasse davanti; e non trovd, nell’agitazione del 
momento, altro modo di ricompensarla della sua buona azio- 
ne, che confessarle tutto il male che aveva, cosi ingiustamen- 
te, pensato di lei. « Quanto — concluse, guardando la sua sal- 
vatrice con occhi umidi e sfavillanti — quanto bisognerebbe 
aspettare prima di giudicare una persona! Ma io ora le devo 
la vita e duecentodieci fiorini, coi dieci dell’altra volta; e 
glieli restituird puntualmente, dovessimo io e i miei figli re- 
star senza mangiare ». 


Il giorno dopo, quande Giacomo venne a casa per il pran- 
zo, sua moglie che, dal giorno della confessione, non gli aveva 
rivolta la parola: 


« Domani — gli disse — avrai duecento fiorini da ri- 
portare al signor Almagia ». E lo guardé in faccia, per ve- 
dere l’impressione che avrebbero fatte quelle parole libera- 
trici su di un uomo che immaginava schiacciato dal rimorso 
e dalla paura. 


« Quali duecento fiorini? » domandd Giacomo, senza al- 
zare gli occhi dal piatto. 
« Come — esclamé |’Annuccia — non mi avevi detto?... » 


« Ah, si» aggiunse Giacomo tranquillamente. « Ma poi 
la sera mi sono dimenticato di dirti che il giorno stesso, 
uscendo di qua, ho accomodato ogni cosa: ho trovato e re- 
stituito il denaro. Anzi ti regalo quei dieci fiorini che mi 
erano avanzati ». 


L’Annuccia prese di sulla tavola un coltello, e lo piantd 
nel petto di suo marito, al posto del cuore. L’impulso fu cosi 
forte, la tentazione cosi viva, che, per un momento, credette 
quasi di averlo fatto. Invece non disse, anzi non balbettd, 
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che queste parole, con l’aria trasognata di chi rinviene ap- 
pena da una vertigine: 

« Ti sei dimenticato... dimenticato di dirmelo? Hai po- 
tuto dimenticare una cosa simile? E m/’hai lasciato vivere 
una settimana con un pensiero come questo? ». 

Giacomo alzé le spalle. Poi le disse di comperargli su- 
bito una valigia alla buona, e di metterci dentro un po’ di 
biancheria e il vestito nuovo. Il giorno dopo doveva partire 
per Spalato, col piroscafo delle dieci. 

« A cosa fare? » domando, di nuovo spaventata, sua mo- 
glie. Si ricordd vagamente di aver sentito raccontare che a 
Spalato, dove aveva vissuto qualche tempo bambina, e ci 
aveva ancora dei parenti, era scoppiata, proprio in quei gior- 
ni, una nuova epidemia di vaiolo. 

« A fare l’infermiere dei vaiolosi » rispose Giacomo. « Mi 
danno dodici fiorini al giorno, oltre il vitto e l’alloggio. Elio 
Treves, quello dell’infermeria, che é stato incaricato di tro- 
vare gente adatta, é venuto egli stesso a cercarmi e ad offrir- 
mi l’affare. Pare che laggiii nessuno abbia il fegato di accet- 
tare. Io ho accettato, alla condizione che mi fossero anteci- 
pati duecento fiorini, senza i quali non potevo licenziarmi 
dal tuo signor Almagia, e che la paga sia spedita regolar- 
mente a te vecia, tolta la ritenuta per pagare il prestito. 
A me basteranno gli incerti, che dicono buoni. Se avro bi- 
sogno, ti scrivero ». 

« Tu non partirai » gridé sua moglie. E gli si butto al 
collo, tentando di baciarlo, malgrado il forte odore di vino 
adulterato che usciva dalla sua bocca. 

Giacomo la respinse. « Va via, vecia — le disse — se no 
te fico una sberla che te insempio ». Ma, nel mio dialetto, que- 
ste parole (che il lettore pud facilmente tradurre da sé) pos- 


sono avere un significato perfino amoroso. 


Nora. — Cashér: cibo macellato e cucinato secondo il rite. 
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TETRASTICHA 


I 


L’irrompere d’una carrozza nella piazza 
Val piu che timpani e tamburi sediziosi. 
La conoscenza oggi non vuole piu simboli. 
Vuole realta immediatamente. Trova cose. 


Il 


Di causa in causa di occaso in occaso 
Le medesime cose sono altre cose. 
Nel nudo plenilunio il campo sportivo 
Sacre si rimanda le voci degli assioli. 


Ti 


Lo scempio di ieri ora é storia d’innanzi 
A noi: un’estasi all’ancora dei muri. 

Una volta a mente il delitto é in gloria 
Tra bellezza e potenza trinitariamente. 
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IV 


E autunno e i gridi si fanno sempre piu rari 
Il travertino ha una tenerezza di rosa 

Il notiziario delle morti é sempre in ordine 
La liberta @ un gesto obbligatorio, 


N; 


Due donne sorridendo parlano di nulla 
Ma il passo loro dice a tutti piu che danza. 
L’adolescenza va in giro decollata 
Gratuitamente miracolo senza ex-voti. 


VI 


I ragazzi corrono sulla balaustra 
Felicissimamente un gusto di equilibrio. 
L’azzardo non é l’essenziale, altro conta, 
Settembre che declina vuol dire principio. 


VII 


Oggi un sole storditamente collettivo 
Ha preso in sorte la singolarita nostra. 
Il desiderio di sopravvivere infine 

Si é@ arreso a quel fatto obiettivo di luce. 


Vill 


La voce ferroviaria ammonisce dall’alto: 
« Pit avanti, signori! Troveranno posto! » 
Che furia, che impeto, e che vecchia storia 
La monotonia delle generazioni. 


IX 


Una luna enorme in fondo alla via 
D’improvviso che retroversa meraviglia. 
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Qualcuno a un tratto entra nel nostro destino 
Lo distingue uno sgomento di effigie arcaica. 


xX 


L’incrociarsi di due sguardi in un luogo pubblico 
E scoperta delirante di breve vita. 

Corrono ai boschi azzurri i prati e sverdeggiano 
Finché sono monti — ad ondate successive, 


XI 


Il riverbero dei vetri ferma il ricordo 
Nell’aria tersa dove passa solo il vento. 
Le palme vanno sciabolando nel tramonto 
L’ultimo desiderio delle nostre teste. 


XI 


Gente persa di vista discorsi interrotti 

Si fanno all’uscio con autorita improvvisa. 
Nei bassifondi dell’affetto é@ silenzio: 
Costerna tutti identica perfezione. 


XH 


Il frusciare della pioggia cosi antico 
Riassume il senso esatto del tempo presente. 
Imbrunisce e le voci hanno una curvatura 
Che svolta al di la come quella dei binari. 


XIV 


Il lutto splendido della pioggia eguaglia 
L’asfalto odierno e i lastroni successivi. 
Nulla é distrutto: anche il passato é moderno 
Nel supremo ragguaglio di tale espressione. 
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XV 


Roma un che tra il convento ed il postribolo 
L’abbaiare di un cane da un’alta terrazza. 
Nella luce pomeridiana alla deriva 

I platani e Vansare degli autocarri., 


XVI 


Sordido di guazza e di uve mature 
L’autunno eccolo qui come da sempre fosse. 
Il sole in faccia ha ottobre le pupille 

Si saziano nella memoria di se stesse. 


XVII 


Il ritmo concitato del treno agli scambi 
Accusa le divergenze vinte via via. 

Di errore in errore indistruttibilmente 
Verita struggente é in fondo all’itinerario. 


XVII 


L’amore che di due visi fa uno solo 

Ti da la scienza della distanza infinita. 

La terza immagine immaginaria attualmente 
E realta in preda sempre all’alterazione. 


XIx 


La lepre apre Vorecchio alla paura 
La paura preferisce il cuore dell’uomo 
L’uomo cerca qual é ora la diceria 
La diceria passa a corsa come lepre. 


XX 
Non si tratta di un altro é lui proprio lui 
L’assassino — cosi intenerito di tutto. 


Orrido di squali e di squallori abissali 
Il mare ecco si rotola coi fanciulli. 
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XxI 


Nel sole invernale una mitezza inumana 
D’improvviso ad ognuno si fa via d’uscita. 
L’invidia é@ in disparte e mangia le sue interiora 
Lo strazio d’altri non tiene pit compagnia. 


XxII 


Lo scalpiccio dei passi sulla Scalinata 
Alla densita vespertina toglie peso. 
Giunto alle sue scaturigini il pensiero 

Sa Vimportanza d’intendere quel sussurro. 


PENTASTICHA 


I 


Festeggia V’uscita scoppio di mortaretti 

La Madonna interdetta barcolla e indignata 
Vorrebbe tornarsene al punto di sortita. 

Ma i portatori aggiogati due per due 

Si mettono a posto in mezzo alla forza pubblica. 


II 


Bizzarri proprio loro i visi i luoghi soliti 
Eccomi qui é@ certo — e vado errando altrove. 
Guastafeste la verita non dire, odi 

L’inaudito e godi in ogni addio un inizio. 
Non é€ cenere sparso in un campo di rose. 


Il 


Decifrabile a un tratto é tutta la via 
Attizzano attenzione le insegne accese 
In realta chi di noi si accorge dove sia. 
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I semafori e le tabelle di transito 
Insinuano invano un che nel proprio gergo. 


IV 


x 


Alla fine la nudita é il tuo ornamento 
Come é misero il fasto di ogni veste amore. 
L’arredo dei sensi si disfa nel pensiero 

E la rivoluzione stessa della morte 

Novita instaura dopo un trionfo spoglio. 


Vv 


Due sfere plumbee sono le loro mani 

Il sipario delle spalle hanno per viso 
Muti nel labirinto errano gli amici. 

Ma discordi finalmente li faccia il grido 
Del fratricida che ha bisogno d’amore. 


VI 


Volentieri divulgano voglia di vita 

I cantieri delle necropoli future 

Prediletti oggi luoghi della fatica. 

Alacri certo finché la polpa del giorno 

Non si attempi e al gusto del dubbio li maturi. 


HEXASTICHA 


I 


Nessuno ormai si aspetta nulla da nulla 
Non c’é altra riunione che Coito e Ceto 

Le indossatrici zitte vanno avanti e indietro. 
Oh e i rotocalchi di vuoto luminari 

Anche la luna che finzione tra il neon 
Veramente in periferia i primi spari. 
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I 


L’alba non basta alle speranze di ognuno 
Pii luce ancora per le parole non dette 
Come fumo é il silenzio nella bocca 

E i ricordi superflui quanto le vendette. 
Mezzogiorno esatto ma il pulviscolo umano 
Piano manda in fumo anche il sole di citta. 


Il 


L’acquazzone delle immagini ogni volta 
Sembra cessare ed uno salta la pozza 
Alla soglia per riuscir libero insepolta 
Ritrova la moltitudine dei pensieri 
Distanziati quali cavalli nella corsa: 
Liberta é a prezzo continuo di ieri. 


IV 


Il naufragio della Barcaccia é senza fine 

Ma la forma assoluta ha la speranza a bordo 
L’acqua che l’ha distrutta é@ il perenne equipaggio. 
Fra tanta vita intorno in un presente bello 

Dove dilegua il carosello dei veicoli 


In mente ha fermo il suo carico di futuro. 
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DUE POESIE 


RIMPIANTO 


(frammento) 


Ah, le nebbie d’autunno e un po’ di grama 
luna impigliata ai rami del mio nudo 

noce; e le strade bianche e dure, e noi 

(noi, «le cinque bandiere di Ork-sull’Iser » 
quelli dagli speroni, quelli 

che parlavano sempre ad alta voce) 

via, su asini vecchi come case, 

con chitarre mandole e ogni altra cosa, 

per colli e siepi a fare le serenate!... 


PURGATORIO DI A. NERARED, PROFESSORE 
(1897...) 


Quassi, dove l’amaro 

nel mandorlo si fa 

non gia profumo, ma sentimento, 
lontano come Vultimo 

pomo rimasto all’albero 

io sento, Ettore, te, che al sicomoro 
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mesto appoggiavi la fragile lancia 
nello sgomento plenilunio. 

Ma te, quello 

che dall’ultimo banco sorrideva 

nel suo lucido riso 

di me vecchio bambino e della verde 
luna che piange sui lecci del mare, 
perché sento vicino come l’anima 
del mio pietoso mandorlo? Oh ragazzo, 
ironico ragazzo, 

che in fiduciosa immemoria 

vai sicuro di te per le tue strade, 
come incrinava e scalfiva quel tuo 
ridere fermo e come 

ebbi pena di me! 

Ma qui, dove l’amaro 

mandorlo di me respira 

e la mia nostalgia si fa trifoglio, 
perché infrangermi ancora 

del mio Ettore morto sul lido Vamabile sguardo? 
perché avvilirmi questa 

poca memoria di perdute arene? 
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A COLEI CHE NON SCHERZA PIU? 


Occhi ceruli e neri, grazie infantili, davanti 

a lei tacete, serrate il vostro fiore, 

non s’arrabbi che invecchia, che alla guancia sbiancata 
piu non torna il colore e la colma salute; 


non veda me da voi attratto fuggire il suo sguardo 
allarmato che vigila ogni mio moto; acerbi 

non dobbiamo esser con lei com’ella nel tempo 
che da molti occhi illusa, in sé sola specchiandosi, 
oltre il prescritto termine ancora fiorente di vezzi 
sfarfalleggiava e al nostro bene rideva 

come fanciullo gioca colla palla multicolore. 


Ora tacita siede e affanni altri matura, 

ché nel cresciuto grembo un figlio le saltella 

nostro ella dice, e a noi dubbiosi, sua balia e tutore 
piu che amante, rinfaccia la persa libertad. 


A MIO FRATELLO SCOMPARSO IN GRECIA NEL 1943. 


Dal giorno che scappasti sui monti 
nessuno seppe pit nulla di te; ma il grido 
che cadendo mandasti a nostra madre 
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attraverso due mari il vento pietoso 
lo portd invece ai miei orecchi; e cosi ti vidi: 


Giravi tutto stracciato per le vigne sopra l’Eubea 
in cerca di un nascondiglio dove ripararti 

e certo t’affioravano al ricordo 

(come dicono accada a chi sente vicina la morte) 
cose da nulla della nostra vita: forse la viottola rossa 
fiancheggiata di pergole e di meli 

che porta su ai ripiani di Meati 

col trifoglio che splende nel silenzio. 

La stanchezza t’accigliava la fronte 

e quel silenzio era un continuo tuffo 

nel sangue, ché il pensiero della morte 

assurdo e insopportabile in quel sole 

di settembre colle frutta mature 

sugli alberi e la faccia chiara e amica 

della natura forte ti pungeva 

se udivi nell’erba il tonfo d’una mela 

od il saltare d’una cavalletta 

o un moscone su un fiore, e nelle membra 
rabbrividivi: no, non eran le stesse 

frutta né la stessa erba né gli stessi 

fiori quelli fra i quali camminavi, 

era una terra sconosciuta, e l’aria a poco a poco 
ti si faceva nera 

davanti agli occhi: fu in quel punto che disperasti 
di riveder tua madre... 


I VENDEMMIATORI 


(Imitazione dal greco) 
Gli uomini e le fanciulle vengon lungo i filari 
portando sulle spalle canestri neri d’uva; 


ma versata l’uva nel tino le fanciulle 
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ritraggono il piede, solo gli womini 
entrano a spremer con le forti piante 
t graspi, cantando sciolgono 

il puro vino 

e battono le mani 

chiamando a gran voce il dio. 

Li rallegra veder nelle capaci 
brocche di terra il giovane 

Bacco che sprizza fuori 

pieno di vita; e quando 

é ben chiarito e colorito il vecchio 
beve e sulle tremanti 

gambe balla agitando 

la barba bianca; beve anche l’arguto 
giovane ma con diverso effetto: 

egli adocchiato il tenero 

fianco duna fanciulla 

che vinta dalla grande 

estate fra il disteso 

canto delle cicale 

dorme sicura sotto 

Vombra d’una pendana, 

s’appressa di nascosto, 

la sveglia e con coperti 

allettamenti ancora 

grave di sonno 

Vaddolcisce ed incanta; 

allora agitandola leggermente amore 
fa pia chiaro discorso, persuaderla vuole 
a quel che non conviene 

prima del di nuziale; 

e come non ottiene 

nulla colle parole 

la piglia a forza; cosi fanciulleggia 
Bacco senza riguardo 

coi giovani smodati. 
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CIELO TOSCANO 


Ho sempre il cuore rivolto 

a quella tua luce interiore, cielo 
toscano, che il mare 

rispecchia dietro la Magra 
nell’arco della montagna scesa 

a lambire le onde. Arco 

nudo, infantile 

allo sguardo sofferto da colli 

e vigne densi del sole 

che sulla terra spande il tramontc. Meta 
di corse folli, quando la sera 
sprona nel bosco spazio piu vasto 
del respiro intento a scoprire 

le sottili rughe dei poggi 

e piu del vento, al ricordo, veloce! 
Ma non saziava la corsa, 

non tergeva la fronte, quel cielo! 
Onde di colli, rotte da forre, 
corrugano il contado assolato 
senza una voce; ruota 

un falco, spiccato 

dalle abbaglianti cave; allodole 
frullano su zolle, gia perse. 
Rubavano l’occhio, il pensiero: 
era il tramonto, l’ombra 
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calda sotto le foglie, e le piane 
accendeva il giuoco dei tagli 
secchi, sui fossi, col verde 
inebriante dei pergoli. O minaccia 
all’occhio del colore acceso 

sotto la Magra, estate 

volata, con l’allodole, veloce 

piu della notte agli alberi, e del raggio 
spezzato da foglie! Spietata 

estate di mare e colline, 

di viti contorte in zolle 

secche: e luci 

violente d’onde lontane, di cave 
immacolate, dure. 
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COSTIERA AMALFITANA 


Mare celeste con pozzi blu e lattee correnti, 

Vabito di foglie del carrubo ti segna, 

piega all’ansito tuo piano e indifferente 

Za sua chioma di onde sulle roccie violate e coperte. 


L’amore non chiede nulla, né frutti né serti 
ne! giorno che ha colori aggrovigliati e soli, 

nella notte quando cade l’abbondanza del cielo 
fino al piede alla marina punta di lampare. 


Te sola vorrei amare, bambina che ora spunti 
e hai la piccolezza dell’arancia verde 
e dovrai ingiallire per avere la mia eta. 


E sbocciata la silenziosa regina di una notte * 
che affascina il muro vecchio come una lampada 
e lalba tra un’ora la richiudera 

amante insonne affogata nei sepali biondi. 


E noi fiorire e morire e religioso andare, 


ognuno nel suo turno di stagione, 
nei giorni e nelle notti senz’amore, 


* Tl fiore del cereus nycticalus. 
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DEDICA A UNA BAMBINA 


Questo piccolo quaderno a cancelli 
Vho scritte per te di cui non parlo 
per i tuoi occhi chiusi e i tuoi capelli 
di cera, il naso che non puo fiutarlo. 


Se chi spacca la pietra trova pietra 

e chi la noce verde per piacere 

e la fatica é vana e vergognosa, 
bambina come uccello senza piume 

che volevo volasse, io accendo un lume; 
la tua gloria di vetro, spina e rosa, 

é da questi cancelli il mio piacere, 


LA BONTA’ 
a Carlo Levi 

Sei buono pitt tu 
dei quattro leoni 
che fumano buoni 
il sigaro d’acqua 
a Piazza del Popolo. 

I PEZZENTI 


E bello fare i pezzenti a Natale 
perché i ricchi allora sono buoni; 
é bello il presepio a Natale 

che tiene l’agnello 

in mezzo ai leoni. 
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IL DOLORE 
a M. R. 


Mia carissima adorabile sorella, 

io farei volentiert come te 

di ogni libro un vangelo, 

di ogni suono la pagella di amore. 
Io sono innamorato del tuo dolore 
per ogni cosa che poi trovi sbagliata. 


O FONS BANDUSIAE 


(Orazio, Carmina III, 13) 


Bella fontana di Banzi, 

ti luccica un’acqua di vetro, 

ti porteremo domani in un cesto di fiori 

un capretto che allatta e pasce. 

Le prime corna gli promettono guerre di amore, 
peccato perché noi laveremo il suo sangue 

nel tuo rivolo gelato. 


Perché non ti prende il sole cane 

e tu puoi rinfrescare 

i buoi aratori e le greggi camminanti, 
la bella fontana di Banzi, 

dicono che sarai tra le nobili fonti, 
perché rompe il cuore delle pietre 
la tua canzone lontana. 


(1949) ee 
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IL CIMITERO DEI QUACCHERI A NANTUCKET 
(PER WARREN WINSLOW, PERITO IN MARE) 


L’uemo abbia il dominio sui pesci del mare 
e gli uccelli dell’aria e le bestie e su tutta 
quanta la terra, e su ogni creatura che si 
muove strisciando sulla terra. 


I 


Un’amara lingua di basso fondale al largo di Madacket — 
il mare si rompeva ancora violento e la notte 

era entrata rapida nella nostra flotta del Nord Atlantico, 
quando il marinaio annegato afferro la rete, La luce 
baleno dal suo capo scarruffato e dai piedi di marmo; 
egli si aggrappo alla rete 

con i muscoli delle coscie rigidi e attorti: 

il cadavere era esangue, a chiazze rosse e bianche, 

gli occhi aperti e fissi 

erano opache luci morte, 

oblo di una stiva incagliata 

grave di sabbia. Noi solleviamo il corpo, gli chiudiamo 
gli occhi e lo rendiamo al mare donde venne, 

la dove lo squalo dal muso di tacco si spella il naso 

nel vuoto di Ahab e nella fronte; e il nome 

& scritto in maiuscoletto col gesso giallo. — 

Marinai che alzate questo portento al mare, 
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dove le corazzate testimonieranno 

la sua divinita infernale, 

quando nulla potete 

a rinsaldare questo baluardo dell’ Atlantico, davanti a cut 
si erge 

lo scuotitor della terra, verde, instancabile, casto 

nelle sue scaglie d’acciaio: non chiedete liuto d’Orfeo 

per riafferrare col suono la vita. I cannoni della flotta 
d’ acciaio 

balzano indietro e poi ripetono 

il rauco saluto. 


II 


Allorché i venti si muovono e il loro soffio 

preme sui baluardi stretti a questo molo, 

le rondini del mare e i gabbiani tremano alla tua morte 

in queste acque casalinghe. Marinaio, le senti 

le ali del marino Pequod che battono verso terra, che ricadono 

a capofitto e si infrangono sulla nostra muraglia atlaniica 

al largo di ’Sconset, dove i cutter inclinati 

con gli spinnaker rigonfi, copron di spruzzi la boa, 

mentre la corda aggrovigliata, stridendo, libera 

le carrucole: al largo di Madacket, dove i marinai d’acqua 
dolce 

sferzano la densa risacca e gettano le lunghe esche di piombo 

per i pesci azzurri. Gabbiani socchiudono le loro gravi pal- 
pebre 

verso il mare. Le ali dei venti percuotono le pietre, 

cugino, o gridano per te e gli artigli si avventano 

alla gola del mare e la torcono nella fanghiglia 

di questo antico cimitero quacchero dove le ossa 

si lamentano nella lunga notte per la bestia ferita 

che riaffiora presso le baleniere di Ahab ad oriente. 
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il 


Quanto recuperasti da Posidone peri 

con te, cugino, e l’acqua solcata 

é sterile sulla azzurra barba del dio, 

distesa di qui verso i castelli di Spagna, 

porto di Nantucket volto ad occidente. Verso Cape Cod 
i cannoni, adagiati sulla marea, 

squarciano i sargassi in un orologio ad acqua 

di fondaccio e risucchio, intorbidano sale e sabbia 
sferzando il palco della terra, cullano 

le nostre navi da guerra nella mano 

del grande Dio, dove la contrizione del tempo inazzurra 
quanto quei marinai quaccheri persero 

nella furiosa lotta per la vita. Morirono 

quando l’eta era ad occhi spalancati, 

rozza e bambina; solo ossa dimoreno 

la, nel nulla ignoto, dove le loro navi furono scagliate 

alte verso il cielo, la dove i marinai avevano favoleggiato 
di Colui che é, il mostro bianco. Cid che ad essi costo 

é il loro segreto. Nella scia del capodoglio 

vedo i quaccheri annegare e odo il loro grido: 

« Se Dio stesso non fosse stato con noi, 

se Dio stesso non fosse stato con noi, 

quando I’ Atlantico si levé contro di noi, ecco, 

allora ci avrebbe ingoiato subito vivi ». 


IV 


E finita la rotta delle balene, e la balena 

che vomitava le ossa di Nantucket sull’onda trebbiata 
e muovevn in vortici le acque inquiete 

per mandare il Pequod spedito all’inferno: 

é finita per loro, pazzi per tre quarti, 

aggrappati a fili di paglia per far vela 

sempre pia verso l’alto dietro alla virante balena, 
che sputa sangue e acqua mentre si rotola, 
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fradicia come un cane, a queste atlantiche secche: 
Clamavimus, o abissi. Gemano per l’acqua i gabbiani, 


per il profondo dove Valta marea 

mormora ferita a se stessa, mormora e riflwisce. 

Le onde si voltolano nel loro risucchio, vanno sempre pit 
al largo, 

lasciano solo il funebre crepitio dei granchi, 

mentre il lido cresce, e il suo enorme grugno 

succhia il fianco dell’ oceano. 

S’é finito di correre sulle onde; 

siamo riversati come acqua. Chi fara balzare 

il signore dei Leviatani legato all’albero 

da questo campo di quaccheri nelle loro tombe senza pietra? 


Vi 


Quando le viscere della balena si infrangono e l’onda 

della sua corruzione invade questo mondo 

al di la di Nantucket spoglia di alberi, e di Wood's Hole 

e di Martha’s Vineyard, o marinaio, sibilera la tua spada 

e piombera e affondera nel grasso? 

A Giosafat nella gran fossa di ceneri 

le ossa invocano piangendo il sangue della balena bianca, 

Ie grasse pinne s’inarcano e la percuotono intorno agli 
orecchi, 

la lancia di morte zangola nel santuario, strappa 

il cuore brunito in brandelli che si sollevano a flagello, 

e sminuzza fuori la vita attorcigliata: scava e tende 

e squarcia il diaframma della balena, 

pezzi di grasso volano al vento, 0 marinaio, 

e gabbiani girano intorno alle assi sfondate 

dove le stelle del mattino cantano insieme 

e il tuono squassa la bianca schiuma e straccia 

la rossa bandiera inchiodata alla testa dell’albero. Nascondi 

il nostro acciaio, Giona Messia, nel tuo fianco. 
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VI 
NOSTRA SIGNORA DI WALSINGHAM 


Li un giorno i penitenti si toglievano le scarpe 

€ poi camminavano scalzi lVultimo miglio; 

e gli alberelli, un ruscello e le siepi vanno in fila 
lenti lungo il crocchiante sentiero inglese, 

come mucche verso l’antico santuario, finché tu perdi 
traccia del dolore che ti trascina. 

Il ruscello scorre la sotto l’albero druidico, 

i vortici di Siloe gorgogliano e rallegrano 

il castello di Dio. Marinaio, sei stato felice 

ed hai fischiato a Sion presso quel ruscello. Ma guarda: 


Nostra Signora, troppo piccola per il suo baldacchino, 

é seduta vicino all’altare. Non c’é grazia 

né fascino in quel viso senz’espressione 

dalle palpebre abbassate. Come prima, 

questo volto, ricordo di secoli, 

non est species, neque decor, 

inespressivo esprime Iddio: 

va al di la delle mura di Sion. Ella conosce cio che Dio 
conosce, 

non la Croce del Calvario né la culla di Betlemme 

ora, e il mondo dovra venire a Walsingham. 


vil 


I vacui venti scricchiolano e la quercia 

sgocciola e sgocciola sul cenotafio, 

t rami tremano e un rampone 

sobbalza al colpo inopportuno 

dell’untuosa ondata che esplode su una campanella di secca 
nelle antiche fauci dell’ Atlantico. E giusto: 

tu sei contaminato, o Atlantico, dagli azzurri marinai, 
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mostri marini, angeli verso l’alto, pesci in basso; 

mai sposato e corroditore, magro di carne 

gia mercato di superbi alati velieri, 

Atlantico, dove la tua valvola ingoia la sua preda 

tu potresti tagliare con un coltello i venti salati 

qui a Nantucket, e far rivivere l’ora 

in cui il Signore Iddio formé V'uomo dal fango del mare 
e alité nel suo viso il soffio di vita, 

e i marosi dai polmoni azzurri rotolavano al massacro. 
Il Signore rimane dopo l’arcobaleno della sua volonta. 


(trad. di Rolando Anzilotti) 
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Fin da ragazzina, Giuditta, a causa del suo amore per il 
teatro e per la danza, s’era messa contro tutti i parenti: in 
quella buona famiglia di commercianti siciliani, la professio- 
ne di danzatrice (sia pure di danze serie, classiche) era con- 
siderata un crimine e un disonore. Ma Giuditta, nella lotta, 
si condusse da eroina: studid la danza di nascosto, e a di- 
spetto di tutti. E appena fu abbastanza cresciuta in eta, lascio 
Palermo, la famiglia, le amiche, e se ne andod a Roma, dove, 
pochi mesi dopo, gia faceva parte del Corpo di Ballo del- 
VOpera. 

Cosi, il Teatro, che era stato sempre il suo Paradiso, 
l’aveva accolta! Giuditta, nel suo entusiasmo, si diceva che 
questo era solo il primo passo: aveva sempre pensato di es- 
sere una grande artista, destinata alla gloria, e un suo gio- 
vane corteggiatore, un musicista del Nord Italia, conosciuto 
all’Opera, la incoraggio in questa convinzione. Giuditta lo 
sposo. Egli era bello, e veniva stimato da tutti una promes- 
sa per l’arte; ma, purtroppo, tre anni dopo le nozze la la- 
scio vedova con due piccoli figli gemelli: Laura e Andrea. 

Pure avversando la sua professione e il suo matrimonio, 
i parenti siciliani non le avevano rifiutato la dote. E con 
questo denaro, aggiunto agli scarsi guadagni di ballerina, la 
vedova poteva vivere alla meglio, insieme coi due gemelli. 
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La sua carriera non aveva ancora fatto nessun progresso; ma, 
nell’intimita, Giuditta Campese si comportava da gran don- 
na. La casa risplendeva dei suoi orgogli, talenti, magnifi- 
cenze: e nelle poche stanze del suo appartamento, regnava 
la certezza che lei fosse una stella. 

Perd, si venne presto a scoprire che la sua passione per 
il teatro, gia tanto contrastata dalla sua famiglia paterna, 
incontrava un nuovo avversario 1a dove Giuditta non se lo 
sarebbe certo aspettato. Difatti, il nuovo avversario era una 
persona nata e cresciuta fra gente di teatro; e chi respira 
naturalmente quest’aria fin da principio, non dovrebbe ritro- 
varsi con certi pregiudizi provinciali. La persona di cui si 
parla era il figlio di Giuditta, Andrea. 

Il figlio maschio di Giuditta, da bambino, era meno svi- 
luppato della sua gemella nelle membra e nella statura, ma 
non meno grazioso di lei. Era bruno come lei e come sua 
madre, ma si distingueva da loro perché i suoi occhi (ere- 
ditati, sembra, da un’ava paterna), erano di un raro color 
celeste. Questi occhi celesti, di solito piuttosto rannuvolati, 
svelavano in pieno la loro natura luminosa soltanto quando 
guardavano Giuditta: bastava che Giuditta apparisse da lon- 
tano, perché gli occhi celesti accendessero tutta la loro bel- 
lezza festante. Pero, fino dai suoi primissimi anni, prima an- 
cora di aver imparato a parlare in modo comprensibile, 
Andrea manifestd chiaramente un odio smisurato per la pro- 
fessione di sua madre. 


Fuori del suo lavoro, la vedova conduceva vita ritirata. 
E quando non aveva da recarsi in teatro, per lo piti passava 
le sue serate in casa, sola e tranquilla. In tali sere, Andrea 
(il quale, insieme con la sua gemella, si coricava ogni giorno 
prima del tramonto), si addormentava subito placidamente 
accanto a Laura, e dormiva tutto un sonno fino al mattino. 
Ma nelle serate di prove, o di spettacolo, mentre Laura, se- 
condo il solito, dormiva come un angelo, il sospettoso Andrea 
perdeva la pace. Benché nessuno glielo avesse detto, il suo 
cuore lo aveva avvertito misteriosamente che sua madre dove- 
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va uscire di casa. Allora, Andrea si addormentava con fatica, 
di un sonno capriccioso e incerto: per risvegliarsi di sopras- 
salto, come al suono d’un campanello, nel momento stesso: 
che Giuditta si ritirava nella propria camera per vestirsi. Sceso 
dal letto, a piedi nudi egli correva alla camera di sua madre; 
e simile a un povero pellegrino si fermava 1a, dietro quel- 
Vuscio chiuso, a piangere sommessamente. 


Il dramma, incominciato cosi, poteva avere svolgimenti 
diversi. Certe volte, Andrea rimaneva 1a, a piangere, quasi 
in segreto, per tutto il tempo che sua madre si vestiva; ma 
nel momento stesso che, pronta per uscire, essa apriva l’uscio,. 
lui correndo a precipizio ritornava a letto, a nascondere il 
pianto sotto il lenzuolo, Giuditta non voleva mostrargli pie- 
ta; e per le pit se ne andava dritta e impassibile, fingendo 
di non aver udito quel pianto, né la corsa di quei piedi nudi. 
Qualche rara volta, perd, a suo proprio dispetto, aveva troppa 
pieta di lui e gli correva dietro, cercando con molte genti- 
lezze di consolarlo. Ma lui si chiudeva gli occhi coi pugni, 
ricacciando i singhiozzi, e rifiutava ogni falsa consolazione. 
La sola consolazione vera, per lui, sarebbe stata che Giuditta 
rimanesse in casa, invece di andare a teatro; ma bisognava 
esser pazzi per chiedere una cosa simile alla danzatrice! 


L’audacia di Andrea, certe sere, arrivava fino a una si- 
mile pazzia! Dopo aver pianto un poco, secondo il solito, 
dietro V’uscio di sua madre che si vestiva, d’un tratto egli si 
scatenava e incominciava a tempestare l’uscio coi pugni. Op- 
pure, frenando le lagrime, aspettava con pazienza che sua 
madre fosse pronta; e quando infine la vedeva apparire (con 
la sua andatura da leonessa, il suo piccolo e orgoglioso cap- 
pello, e la veletta nera sul yolto bianco, senza helletti né 
cipria), le si aggrappava alle vesti, le abbracciava i ginocchi, 
e la implorava con accenti disperati di non andare a teatro, 
almeno stasera, di rimanere a fargli compagnia! Lei lo acca- 
rezzava, lo lusingava, e cercava inutilmente di confortarlo al- 
Vinevitabile; finché, spazientita, con brutalita si liberava di 
lui, e spariva, sbattendo la porta. E Andrea si abbandonava 
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sul pavimento dell’anticamera, e rimaneva li, a gemere, come 
un infelice gattino lasciato nella canestra mentre la gatta, 
spensierata, se ne va a spasso, 


Giuditta aveva sperato che tutto cid fosse un capriccio 
infantile, il quale guarirebbe con J’eta. Invece, gli anni pas- 
savano e il capriccio di Andrea cresceva con lui. La sua av- 
versione per il teatro, passione eterna di sua madre, si dichia- 
rava in tutte le occasioni e si sviluppava nel suo giudizio co- 
me una inimicizia irrimediabile. Naturalmente, Andrea non 
si umiliava pit a supplicare e a piangere come al tempo che 
aveva tre o quattr’anni di eta; se ne guardava bene, ma il 


suo odio, privato di quegli sfoghi puerili, diventava ancora 
piu feroce. 


Senza questo suo capriccio ostinato, Andrea non sarebbe 
stato affatto un figlio cattivo. Non mentiva mai, era bravo 
nello studio; ed era estremamente affettuoso con sua madre, 
che seguiva per tutte le stanze, ricercandone ogni momento 
Vattenzione con espansioni turbolente e carezzevoli: tanto 
che, non di rado, se era presa da altre occupazioni o da altri 
pensieri, Giuditta doveva respingerlo come un importuno. 
Quando succedeva (non troppo spesso, veramente) che Giu- 
ditta lo conducesse a passeggio, nemmeno il re, uscito in car- 
rozza con la regina, avrebbe potuto mostrarsi pit glorioso e 
premuroso di lui; e i suoi occhi splendevano di luce piena 
dal principio alla fine della passeggiata. Le poche sere che 
Giuditta non usciva di casa, e rimaneva in famiglia, lui, che 
per solito era pallido, si colorava in volto come un fiore. 
Diventava d’umore spensierato e angelico, faceva prodezze, si 
vantava. Rideva sfrenatamene ad ogni piccola avventura casa- 
linga (per esempio, se il gatto dava la caccia a una tignola, 
o se Giuditta non riusciva a rompere una noce); e raccon- 
tava con drammaticita le trame del Corsaro Nero, di Sando- 
kan alla riscossa, dei Pirati della Malesia, e di altri simili 
romanzi di capitani e di bucanieri, che erano Ja sua passione. 
Ogni tanto, abbracciava sua madre come se volesse incate- 
narla; si mostrava pieno di compiacenza per Laura; e ascol- 
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tava con gravita e modestia le loro conversazioni di donne. 
Ma se veniva menzionato il teatro, o la danza, o l'Opera, i 
suoi occhi s’oscuravano, la sua fronte s’increspava, e la fami- 
glia doveva assistere a una metamorfosi straordinaria. Come 
se un colombo, o un galletto, si trasformasse d’improvviso in 
un gufo. 

In certi pomeriggi di grandissima festa, la sorella Laura 
usciva di casa esultante per assistere a qualche spettacolo 
diurno all’Opera, dove spesso, al seguito di sua madre, veniva 
perfino ammessa nel retroscena e nei camerini! Rientrando 
in casa (dove Andrea, escluso volontario, aveva passato il po- 
meriggio tutto solo), essa pareva una pazza, tanto era esaltata; 
ma di fronte agli sguardi terribili del fratello, doveva soffo- 
care, alla prima parola, ogni tentazione di fare racconti. E 
questo silenzio le costava una fatica tanto innaturale, che poi, 
durante la notte, essa parlava in sogno. 


Andrea rifiuté sempre di metter piede in un teatro. La 
semplice proposta di visitare simile luogo, a cui doveva tante 
sere di pena e tante lagrime, lo faceva impallidire di rivolta. 


In pitt d’una occasione avvenne che Giuditta portd dal- 
Opera qualcuno dei suoi costumi di ballerina, e lo indosso 
in casa, per farsi vedere. Un giorno, si vesti da zingara, con 
gonna scarlatta, il petto seminudo, e bracciali e collane di 
monete d’oro. Un altro giorno, si vesti da cigno, con bustino 
coperto di brillanti, calze di seta bianchissima, e tutu di piu- 
me. Un’altra volta si vesti da Nereide, con una corta suatna 
di scaglie cangianti, e per manto una rete da pesca. Un’altra 
volta ancora si vesti da Spirito della Notte, e una volta da 
pastorella orientale. 

Il suo corpo s’era un poco appesantito, dal tempo ch’era 
ragazza; ma era una bella donna con la sua espressione risen- 
tita, i suoi occhi morati, e la carnagione bianca da spagnola. 
Oltre a sua figlia Laura, veniva a rimirarla, in camera, la 
domestica a mezzo servizio a cui s’aggiungeva la portinaia del 
caseggiato. Si pud dire che questo fosse l’unico pubblico di 
ammiratori concesso, finora, a Giuditta: difatti, la sua car- 
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riera teatrale, in realta, non aveva fatto nessun passo avanti. 
Giuditta Campese, ancora oggi, non era nulla di pit di quel 
che era stata il primo giorno della sua assunzione all’Opera: 
un’anonima ballerina di fila del Corpo di Ballo. Ma agli oc- 
chi estatici del suo pubblico famigliare, ella era, senza dub- 
bio, una grande stella del Teatro. 

Dopo aver fatto ammirare il proprio costume, si esibiva 
in una danza, suscitando applausi entusiasti. A questo punto, 
un passo infantile, in veloce corsa, attraversava il corridoio, 
e, quasi furtivo, sulla soglia della camera appariva Andrea. 
Alla vista di Giuditta, i suoi occhi spalancati si empivano di 
fulgida ingenua dedizione; ma, dopo un istante, egli ritor- 
ceva il viso da lei. E, fatte lampeggiare sul pubblico le pupil- 
le ostili, si ritraeva nell’angolo fra il corridoio e l’uscio, come 
uno che deve assistere, senza poterlo impedire, al furto della 
sua proprieta. 

Coriste, ballerini e altri simili personaggi che talora fre- 
quentavano la casa, erano peggio che bestie feroci, per lui. 
Durante le loro visite, per solito andava a confinarsi in fondo 
all’appartamento, dentro uno sgabuzzino polveroso che rice- 
veva a mala pena la luce da una finestruola. Ma se Giuditta, 
coi suoi compagni, la in salotto, provava qualche scena o 
figura di danza, nemmeno in questo carcere Andrea riusci- 
va a difendersi dai suoi mostri. Sebbene egli si sforzasse di 
non ascoltare, il suo udito, facendosi molto pit sottile del 
solito, penetrava attraverso gli usci, e raccoglieva le note del 
grammofono, le voci straniere, i battiti numerati delle mani, 
i tonfi dei salti, i passi strisciati, i soffi delle giravolte! L’incar- 
cerato era conteso fra lira, l’invidia, e la tentazione di scen- 
dere fino in fondo al proprio supplizio assistendo a quel- 
Vodiato spettacolo. Si poteva credere che una spia avesse de- 
nunciato, di la, questa sua tentazione: ecco un araldo, la 
sorella Laura, che arrivava tutta ansante al suo uscio sbarrato 
per invitarlo in salotto da parte della madre, magnificando 
le prodezze dei ballerini. Con insulti e minacce Andrea met- 
teva in fuga l’araldo; ma il peso di tante prove gli diven- 
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tava troppo amaro. E un istante dopo, lo si sentiva chiamare 
sua madre a gran voce, con estrema autorita. 


Esaltata e raddolcita dalle sue care danze, Giuditta ac- 
correva. Chiamava per nome il figlio: nessuna risposta. Lo 
richiamava due, tre volte: e finalmente l’uscio si apriva. La 
ballerina entrava con passione, e ridendo di quell’orrida clau- 
sura abbracciava il triste recluso, lo baciava sui capelli e in 
fronte: « Sei freddo, bellezze sante, cuore degli occhi miei! 
Questo figlio é pazzo! Che colpa facesti tu che vuoi incarce- 
rarti, con tante belle stanze che hai! La madre tua non tha 
mica fatto per tenerti in mezzo ai bauli e ai ragni! Con quel- 
la bella saletta che hai, col balconcino! E la musica del gram- 
mofono, e tanti bravi artisti, che mi domandano tutti di te! 
Penseranno che Andreuccio mio sia gobbo o storpio, che non 
si lascia mai vedere! Andiamo, facciamo vedere a tutti che 
bel figlio maschio ha la Campese! Perché fai questa faccia 
amara? Nemmeno se di 1a ci fosse in visita Nerone! Son tutti 
amici, colleghi di lavoro, signori e signore cosi belli che fan- 
no faville, e la gente paga il biglietto per guardarli! E adesso 
son venuti qui a danzare per Lauretta e per Andrea! Poi ci 
sono anche le paste, c’é il marsala, e vogliamo brindare tutti 
al padrone di casa, a te! Su, ci faccia questa grazia, mio bel 
lanciere, venga a danzare insieme a noi! ». 

E, con un passo proprio di danza, Giuditta, preso An- 
drea per la mano, lo traeva con sé nel corridoio. Ma, giunto 
appena sul corridoio in fondo al quale, per un uscio lasciato 
semiaperto, s intravvedeva il movimento del salotto, risonan- 
te di vocio, Andrea, come se avesse scorto la bocca dell’in- 
ferno, si svincolava da sua madre, per rinserrarsi di nuovo 
nella sua prigione. Di qua, gridava alla madre, fuori: « Va’ 
via! Vattene! Torna da quella gentaccia! ». Ma, ritrovandosi 
solo, piangeva. 

Cosi, Andrea pagava i proprii odii infliggendo tormenti 
a se stesso. Si conserva memoria, pero, di qualche caso, in cui 
la sua violenza si sfogd in altri modi. Un giorno, per esempio, 
egli rivolté con la faccia contro il muro, come tante anime 
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in punizione, le fotografie in cornice che ornavano le men- 
sole del salotto. Erano direttori d’orchestra, coreografi, primi 
bailerini, e altre celebrita: tutte fotografie carissime a sua 
madre, soprattutto per le dediche, intestate a lei, Giuditta 
Campese, con nome e cognome. 

E un giorno che un amatore di ballerine aveva mandato 
a Giuditta, in omaggio, un mazzo di rose, Andrea aspettd 
ch’ella fosse uscita di casa per le consuete prove in teatro; 
e d’un tratto, sotto gli occhi sbigottiti di sua sorella Laura, 
si dette a rompere e a straziare quelle rose, con una collera 
selvaggia. Poi le gettd in terra e le calpesto. In tale occasione, 
Giuditta arrivd a chiamarlo delinquente e assassino. 

Fra queste pene, passava l’infanzia di Andrea Campese. 


Verso i dieci anni, dovendo prepararsi a ricevere la Cresi- 
ma e la prima Comunione, Laura e Andrea trascorsero due 
settimane rinchiusi: lei in un istituto di suore, e lui in un 
convento di padri salesiani. Prima di questa occasione, la 
loro istruzione religiosa era stata assai trascurata; e la vita 
pia del convento fu un’esperienza nuovissima per i due ge- 
melli, Nell’esistenza di Laura, una tale esperienza, e gli inse- 
gnamenti della fede, non lasciarono, poi, che una traccia leg- 
gera; ma nell’esistenza di Andrea, tutto cambid. Subito, ap- 
pena lo rivide alla fine della clausura, il giorno della cerimo- 
nia, Giuditta si accorse che suo figlio non era pit lo stesso. 
Invece di slanciarlesi incontro con passione, com’era da aspet- 
tarsi dopo una separazione cosi lunga, Andrea ricevette il 
suo bacio con un’aria di riserbo quasi severo. La prima ruga, 
quella della meditazione, segnava la sua fronte, dandogli una 
espressione grave che contrastava coi suoi tratti infantili e 
con la sua persona rimasta perfino troppo piccola per la sua 
eta. Ed egli rispose con ritrosia e quasi con un poco d’im- 
pazienza alle molte domande di sua madre. 

I sacerdoti che l’avevano istruito, e che lo guardavano 
con grande compiacimento, dissero a Giuditta che durante 
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quel breve corso di religione egli era stato l’alunno pit at- 
tento e fervido di tutti, e aveva mostrato per le cose celesti 
un interesse raro, e superiore ai suoi anni, Sembrava, dissero, 
avido del pane degli angeli, come se, fino alla prova presente, 
gli fosse mancato il suo alimento naturale. 


Un breve segno di frivolezza mondana riapparve in lui 
quando fu l’ora d’indossare l’abito nuovo, portatogli da sua 
madre per la cerimonia: che era di saglia turchino scuro, con 
bavero di velluto. Andrea era stato sempre piuttosto ambi- 
zioso riguardo ai vestiti, e non nascose il suo piacere; e 
al trovare, poi, nel taschino della giacca, un fischietto d’ar- 
gento appeso a un cordoncino di seta (ch’era il tocco supre- 
mo dell’eleganza, secondo certe sartorie francesi per bambini), 
dichiard, con un sorriso di soddisfazione, che portare un 
fischietto come quello era un’usanza propria dei Comandanti 
e dei Pirati. Si ritenne perd, vincendo forse una sua tenta- 
zione, dal provare il suono del bellicoso strumento. E, pas- 
sato’ quell’unico momento di leggerezza, dopo, per tutta la 
cerimonia della Cresima, apparve cosi intento ed estatico 
che perfino il vescovo lo noto fra gli altri e accarezzandolo 
gli disse: « Ah, che bravo e bel soldatino della chiesa! ». 
Venuto, per lui, il momento di ricevere |’Eucarestia i suoi 
occhi levati verso il calice splendettero d’una tale innocenza 
e gloria che sua madre, al vederlo, ruppe in pianto; ma An- 
drea non parve udire i suoi singhiozzi. Ricevuta 1|’Ostia, 
chiuse gli occhi, e parve allora che nella cappella si fosse 
spenta una luce. Quindi rimase per parecchi minuti raccol- 
to, in ginocchio, col viso fra le mani; e Giuditta, guardando 
la sua testa china dai capelli ben pettinati e lisciati per l’oc- 
casione, si diceva: « Chi sa che grandi pensieri passano, in 
questo momento stesso, nella mente di quell’angelo! ». I be- 
gli occhi riapparvero infine, ma, per tutto il tempo che duro 
la Messa, rimasero rapiti a fissare le luminarie dell’altare. 
Neppure uno sguardo per sua madre, penso Giuditta. 

Finita la cerimonia, Giuditta si riporto a casa i suoi figli. 
Il cancello del convento s’era appena chiuso dietro di loro 
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che gia Laura, con leggerezza, smaniava di ritornare ai propri 
giochi. Nel lungo vestito da sposa della Prima Comunione, 
col velo e la corona in testa, essa prese a correre allegramente 
lungo il viale che portava a casa; meritandosi i rimproveri 
di alcuni passanti, i quali la richiamarono al contegno che si 
conveniva al suo abito. 


Ma Andrea invece camminava assorto, senza occuparsi di 
sua madre e di sua sorella, come uno straniero. 

Da quel giorno, egli si comportd in casa come se la vita 
famigliare e gli eventi domestici non lo riguardassero pit. 
Le sue rivolte, i suoi odii e i suoi capricci erano finiti; ma 
con essi pareva spento anche il suo affetto per la madre. Se, 
in sua presenza, venivano menzionati la danza e il teatro, o 
si alludeva in qualche modo alla detestata professione di Giu- 
ditta, sul suo volto appariva solo un’ombra di disprezzo. Non 
meno di prima, rifuggiva dalla compagnia di ballerini, attori, 
cantanti, e di tutto quel mondo amico di Giuditta; ma questa 
sua volonta di appartarsi non aveva piu il medesimo signi- 
ficato di prima. Anche se non c’erano visite, adesso, lui ama- 
va di appartarsi; e non cercava pili nemmeno i suoi compa- 
gni, non giocava pit con la sorella, pareva sempre assorto in 
pensieri troppo difficili per la sua eta, cosi che Giuditta teme- 
va dovesse cadere ammalato. Era estate, le scuole s’erano 
chiuse, ma lui leggeva per ore dei libri ricevuti in prestito 
dai padri del suo convento dove spesso si recava in visita. 
I padri gli spiegavano i punti pit difficili dei libri letti, e ne 
ragionavano insieme a lui, incantandosi alle sue osservazioni. 
La ruga della meditazione s’era ancor pit scavata sulla sua 
fronte. 


Proprio in quei giorni, nella chiesa del quartiere parlava 
ogni domenica un predicatore famoso. In mezzo alla folla 
che accorreva alle sue prediche non mancava mai un devoto 
alto poco pit di un metro, che, a giudicare dai vestiti poveri, 
trascurati si sarebbe detto quasi un ragazzaccio di strada; e i 
cui lucenti occhi azzurri fissavano il pulpito, pieni di grati- 
tudine e di interrogazione. Un giorno, che il predicatore par- 
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lava della Passione di Cristo, quell’attento ascoltatore si com- 
mosse al punto che proruppe in singhiozzi disperati. 


Ma si ricordano altri episodi, ancora pii notevoli, di 
quella santa estate di Andrea. 


In un quartiere lontano della citta, presso una grande 
basilica, si levava un’altissima scalinata detta la Scala Santa, 
che pellegrini e fedeli venuti da ogni parte del mondo usa- 
vano percorrere in ginocchio, e talvolta a piedi scalzi, per me- 
ritare l’indulgenza divina. Sulle pareti laterali della scala era- 
no affrescate le varie stazioni della Passione, e sul fondo del- 
la loggia che conchiudeva la sommita splendeva un mosaico 
trionfale di santi e di martiri tutti ornati d’oro. I quali pare- 
vano attendere lassu il pellegrino, per festeggiarlo al termine 
della sua penitenza. 


Un pomeriggio presto si trovarono a passeggiare intorno 
alla Basilica due giovani ballerine dell’Opera, che abitavano 
in quelle vicinanze. Erano le grandi ore deserte della cani- 
cola estiva; e passando davanti alla Scala Santa le due bal- 
lerine notarono che alla base della gradinata, 1a dove i fedeli, 
scalzandosi per iniziare l’ascesa, usavano deporre le loro cal- 
zature, c’erano solo due sandali minuscoli, molto usati e im- 
polverati. A levar gli occhi, poi, si scorgeva, in alto in alto, 
un minuscolo pellegrino unico e solo, che avanzava scalzo 
in ginocchio, e toccava ormai quasi il sommo della scala. La 
piccola misura di quei sandali, e del loro proprietario peni- 
tente, meraviglid le ballerine: giacché, secondo la norma, sol- 
tanto gente adulta compieva simili voti faticosi. Esilarate dal- 
lo spettacolo insolito, le due ballerine, ch’erano d’indole leg- 
gera, concertarono uno scherzo. E raccolti quei piccoli san- 
dali, si nascosero con essi dietro il muro della scala, aspet- 
tando la discesa del solitario devoto. Dopo un’attesa piutto- 
sto lunga, eccolo finalmente. Con sorpresa le due nascoste ri- 
conobbero allora il figlio di Giuditta la danzatrice che lavo- 
rava nel corpo di ballo dell’Opera e della quale entrambe 
frequentavano spesso la casa come compagne di mesticre. 


Ridisceso al piede della scala, egli volse il viso madido 
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di sudore alla ormai lontana loggia della cima, e, fattosi il 
segno della croce, ripose in tasca un piccolo rosario argentato. 
Quindi si volse a cercare le proprie calzature; e, non tro- 
vandole, gird uno sguardo corrusco e selvatico per lo spiaz- 
zo, con l’aria di un lupo non divezzato ancora, che s’inoltri 
in un bosco infido. Lo spiazzo, bruciato dal sole, era deserto; 
e lui volse indietro la testa, gettando un rapido sguardo ai 
gradini pit prossimi della scala. Dopo di che, senza pit cer- 
care le sue scarpe, si gird d’un balzo e, a piedi nudi, se ne 
fuggi via. 

Le due ballerine, che avevano rischiato di soffocare dal 
ridere, si precipitarono allora fuori dal nascondiglio, chia- 
mando a gran voce: Campese! Campese! Andrea si arresto, € 
al riconoscere le due ragazze, che gli recavano i suoi sandali, 
avvampo in viso. « Abbiamo trovato queste scarpe » gli disse 
la ballerina pit anziana, con aria di finta ingenua, « sono 
tue? ». Egli s'impadroni dei sandali, li butto in terra, e senza 
curarsi di allacciarli, come fossero zoccoli, vinfild i piedi. 
« Oh!», protestd la ballerina, « che modi son questi? Ti ri- 
trovo le scarpe, e tu non ringrazi nemmeno? ». « Ti sei alme- 
no ricordato », intervenne la seconda ballerina, « di dire una 
avemaria anche per noi? ». Ma a tali parole Andrea non 
dette altra risposta se non uno sguardo cosi aggrondato che 
quelle due matte, loro malgrado, provarono soggezione. Quin- 
di egli volse loro le spalle, e, trascinando in terra i suoi san- 
dali sganciati, veloce si allontand. 


Questo episodio, e altri simili, fecero presto conoscere ai 
compagni di Giuditta, e al vicinato, la vocazione di Andrea. 
Si seppe che il figlio della Campese rinunciava a piaceri e 
divertimenti, e aveva distribuito in dono il suo fischietto d’ar- 
gento, la sua pietra focaia, la sua bussola, e tutti gli alri 
oggetti che gli erano cari, per meritare meglio, coi sacrifici, 
la confidenza di Dio. Contro il volere di sua madre, si sotto- 
poneva al digiuno, rinunciava ai cibi che gli piacevano di 
piu; e talvolta, nella notte, scendeva dal letto, in cui, fin 
dalla prima infanzia, dormiva al fianco di sua sorella Laura, 
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€ si coricava sul nudo pavimento: cosi, infatti, usavano fare 
i grandi Santi di cui aveva letto le storie. Quel bugigattolo 
buio dove, in altri tempi, soleva nascondere le sue ribellioni, 
era diventato il suo rifugio preferito; e un giorno, ch’egli ave- 
va trascurato di chiuderne a chiave l’uscio, Giuditta lo sor- 
prese 1a inginocchiato in terra, con le mani giunte e gli occhi 
pieni di lagrime che miravano incantati la finestra: come se 
in quel vetro polveroso vedessero delle figure divine. Da pit 
di un’ora egli stava cosi: e i suoi ginocchi eran tutti rossi e 
indolenziti. 


La sola virtu cristiana che Andrea non praticasse, era 
Yumilta; al contrario, aveva assunto verso tutte le persone 
(che non fossero ministri del cielo), un atteggiamento di ri- 
seatto e di fiero privilegio. Ma la superbia, su quel volto in- 
fantile, faceva sorridere la gente, invece d’irritarla. 


Egli era considerato da tutti quasi un santo, e molte 
madri lo invidiavano a Giuditta. Lei, perd, che prima aveva 
spesso trattato da importuno I’affetto eccessivo di Andrea, 
provava adesso, talvolta, un disappunto amaro al vedere che 
egli non aveva pit a cuore nient’altro che il Paradiso, e s’era 
dimenticato addirittura d’esser figlio d’una madre. Quand’el- 
la, adesso, rimaneva a casa la sera, lui, (che in altri tempi 
celebrava queste serate come una gran festa), era capace di 
lasciarla in cucina con Laura, per ritirarsi in camera o nel 
suo bugigattolo. Un pomeriggio, che Laura si trovava in vi- 
sita da un’amica, avvenne perfino (cosa inaudita), ch’egli la- 
scio sua madre sola in casa, per recarsi a visitare i suoi pre- 
diletti padri! E un giorno che Giuditta lo invité a passeggio, 
lui, che prima aspettava questi inviti come la grazia suprema, 
accetto con freddezza, senza nessuna gratitudine. E per tutta 
la passeggiata, tenne un contegno imbronciato e distratto, co- 
me se fosse, da parte sua, una grande concessione perder 


tempo insieme con lei. 


Per orgoglio offeso, Giuditta non lo invito piu: « Se ci 
tiene », pensd, « me lo chiedera lui stesso, di andare insieme 
a passeggio ». E Andrea non glielo chiese mai. Qualche volta, 
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nell’uscire di casa, al momento di salutarlo, Giuditta credette 
di cogliere nei suoi occhi uno sguardo interrogante e spau- 
rito; ma probabilmente fu un’illusione, e infine, col passar 
dei giorni, egli non parve piti nemmeno accorgersi della pre- 
senza, o delle assenze, di sua madre. Quand’ella, sul punto di 
uscire, lo salutava, egli rispondeva al suo saluto con indiffe- 
renza, senza levar gli occhi dal libro. 


Dov’era finita la sua tenerezza? dove, i suoi trasporti ap- 
passionati? Egli non rispondeva alle carezze di sua madre, 
o addirittura le sfuggiva. E se poi Giuditta gli faceva notare 
Vingiustizia del suo contegno, la guardava con quella sua 
nuova espressione di distacco sdegnoso, quasi a dirle: « Che 
pretesa é la tua, ch’io m’abbassi ancora a certe svenevolezze 
e smorfie da bambini? Non é pit quel tempo, signora mia. 
Ben altro é, adesso, il luogo del mio affetto e della mia devo- 
zione; e 1a non c’é posto per una volgare ballerina come te. 
Occupati delle tue grandi faccende, e non disturbarmi ». Egli 
aveva un quaderno, dove talvolta lo si vedeva scrivere a 
lungo, gli occhi intenti e i sopraccigli corrugati. Giuditta, di 
nascosto, andd a sfogliare questo quaderno, e scopri ch’esso 
conteneva delle poesie, di cui ecco un esempio: 


IL SIGNORE PARLA A CAINO 


Che facesti, o Caino infame? Hai fatto un’impresa crudele! 

Tu hai ammazzato il tuo fratello Abele!!! 

Abele é in Paradiso, e lodiato invidioso 

€ unghiato dalle tigri, al ner deserto, peggio d’un uom lebbroso, 

Ma il Grande Iddio gli dice: «Non pianger, povero figlio. 

Guarda ’Oceano! Qua avanza un veliero! Sul pit alto pennone sventola 
un vessillo! 

Ciurma, alle vele. Guarda i marinai! 

Sono Arcangeli e Serafini! Adesso il Capitano vedrai, 

guarda che magnifico Eroe del Paradiso eterno! 

Avanti, miei prodi! Non perdete tempo! Correte al governo! 

Forza, Caino, sali in coperta! Il mio Velier audace fa duemila leghe al 
secondo. 

In meno di tre lune sarem in vista del Paradiso giocondo. 
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Vedrai quanta bellezza ha il Regno del Grande Salvatore! 

La vedrai un Sovrumano che di Satana é il trionfatore. 

Adesso ti devi inginocchiare davanti a quell’unico Re. 

Ed Ei ti da il perdono e ti dice: « Vuoi stare con me? » 

Asciuga il pianto, miser Caino, ti ha perdonato, Vicino all’Iddio splende 
@Israel la stella 

Maria, nel suo lussuoso mantel, di tutte le donne primarie la pia hella. 


Giuditta non era abbastanza esercitata in letteratura per 
mettersi a sofisticare sulle licenze metriche e grammaticali di 
una composizione poetica. E la lettura di questi versi la com- 
mosse al punto che ruppe in lagrime. Era certa di aver ve- 
duto, ormai, le prove del genio e della straordinaria virti di 
Andrea, e una tale constatazione le fece rimpiangere peggio 
di prima di non essere pit la prediletta del suo cuore. Ma 
d’altra parte, si sarebbe vergognata di disputare il figlio ai 
fortunati rivali, che erano, nientemeno, i Sovrani celesti! E 
in quei giorni, inoltre, un disastro sopravvenuto nella sua car- 
riera le occupo tutti i sentimenti, non lasciandole il tempo 
né la voglia di pensare alle proprie delusioni materne. Du- 
rante tutti quegli anni, aveva sempre sperato di distinguersi 
finalmente fra le ballerine dell’Opera, e d’esser promossa al- 
meno a ballerina solista, in attesa di diventare Prima Balleri- 
na. Invece, d’improvviso, venne licenziata dall’Opera. Ella af- 
fermd che cid si doveva a una congiura delle sue compagne 
invidiose; ma nella cerchia del teatro dicevano che la cel- 
pa era del suo scarso talento, il quale andava scemando 
invece di migliorare. Anche la sua persona s’era sciupata, le 
sue gambe s’erano troppo smagrite, i suoi fianchi ingrossati, 
era goffa e faceva sfigurare il Corpo di Ballo. 

L’estate era finita, si riaprivano le scuole. E quando An- 
drea annuncio a sua madre la propria intenzione di rinchiu- 
dersi in un Istituto religioso, che accoglieva i ragazzi desti- 
nati al sacerdozio, e dove i Padri suoi protettori potevano otte- 
nergli un posto quasi gratuito, Giuditta trovd che questa era 
una risorsa provvidenziale. Infatti ella si accingeva a chiu- 
der casa. Incominciava l’epoca dei suoi pellegrinaggi da una 
citta all’altra, dietro i miraggi di una scrittura, o al seguito 
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di compagnie vaganti. Laura fu messa a pensione presso una 
vecchia maestra di scuola, che s’incaricd di aiutarla nei suoi 
studi; e Andrea entrd, quale piccolo aspirante prete, nel- 
V'Istituto di O., cittadina di provincia dell’Italia Centrale, non 
lontana dai confini col Mezzogiorno. ' 


Quando la sua vita instabile glielo permetteva, Giuditta 
andava a fargli visita. Sempre vestita con molto decoro e 
quasi con austerita (com’era stata in ogni tempo sua abitu- 
dine fuori del teatro) ella aveva proprio l’aspetto d’una vera 
signora. La sua persona, come avviene spesso alle donne di 
sangue siciliano, declinava rapidamente verso una maturita 
precoce; ma i suoi propri occhi, e gli occhi dei suoi figli, ri- 
manevano ciechi a simile decadenza. 

Il suo pretino le si faceva incontro in Parlatorio, nella 
tonaca di saia nera dentro la quale egli aveva preso a cre- 
scere troppo in fretta, cosi che le maniche non arrivavano pit 
a coprirgli i polsi delicati. Ogni volta Giuditta lo ritrovava piu 
alto e pitt magro. II suo viso, gia tondo, s’era assottigliato, in 
modo che gli occhi grandi parevano divorarlo; e sulla ruga 
della meditazione, che gli scavava la fronte fra i sopraccigli, 
era apparsa una nuova ruga trasversale, quella della severita. 
Aveva sempre, negli incontri con sua madre, un’aria di se- 
vero distacco, e s’ella, cedendo alla propria debolezza di don- 
na, sollecitava da lui qualche segno dell’affetto antico, egli 
la guardava duramente, aggrottando i sopraccigli, oppure gi- 
rava il viso da un altro lato, con una espressione beffarda. 
Non s’interessava pili assolutamente alla vita di lei. Una volta 
ch’ella accennd a una propria nuova speranza (che poi si 
rivelo illusoria), di entrare nel Corpo di Ballo della Scala di 
Milano, egli inarcd i sopraccigli con aria impertinente, pie- 
gando i labbri a una smorfia di noncuranza e di sprezzo. Alle 
mille domande di Giuditta, rispondeva con un riserbo infa- 
stidito; e i loro discorsi per solito finivano qui, poiché, da 
parte sua, lui non le faceva mai domande, se non in qualche 
rara occasione, per aver notizie della sua gemella Laura. 
Insomma, Andrea trattava sua madre come il simulacro di 
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un oggetto ripudiato, che fu vivo nel nostro cuore in tempi 
ingenui, e di cui non c’importa pit nulla. 

Giuditta, perd, aveva conosciuto troppo bene, in passato, 
suo figlio Andrea, per mancar di ottenere ancora, durante le 
loro conversazioni, qualche successo diplomatico, L’istinto e 
la furbizia le suggerivano, talvolta, un argomento opportuno, 
una frase felice, grazie ai quali sul viso di Andrea rispuntava 
il suo sorriso incantato e disarmato, infantile. In quei rari 
momenti, le si slargava il cuore per I’allegrezza. 


Una volta, ella si presentd al Collegio tutta lieta, e an- 
nuncid ad Andrea che s’era concesso un giorno intero di 
vacanza, per trascorrerlo insieme a lui, Aveva gia ottenuto dal 
Padre Prefetto il permesso di andare a spasso col figlio per 
la citta, e disponevano d’un pomeriggio intero per goderselo 
insieme: giacché, aveva detto il Prefetto, bastava ch’ella ri- 
conducesse Andrea in collegio prima del tramonto. A simile 
invito Andrea si rabbuid in faccia, e rifiutd. 


«Come! rifiuti di venire a spasso con me! ». 

« Si, non voglio uscire con te! ». 

« Avanti, su! Oh, figlietto mio santo! Tu mi rispondi cosi 
apposta per farmi dispetto. Ho fatto questo viaggio, per aver 
Yonore di andare a passeggio col mio bel Reverendo. E lui 
vorrebbe dirmi di no? Su, mio bel cavaliere, non far sospi- 
rare tua madre. Forse trovi che son diventata brutta, non son 
pii degna delle tue bellezze? Presto, Andreuccio mio, non 
perdiamo tempo. Andremo insieme al passeggio sulle mura, 
guarderemo il panorama dai Bastioni, e ci siederemo al Caffé 
a prendere il gelato. Poi ci divertiremo a guardare i cartelli 
esposti al Cinematografo, dove stasera daranno un film.:. co- 
me s’intitola, aspetta? si tratta di qualcosa su un bastimento, 
e su un Corsaro... ». 

Andrea inghiotti due o tre volte, e proferi un no rab- 
bioso, insultante e definitivo. 

« No? davvero, m’hai risposto di no! ». 

« Non voglio uscire con te, basta! », esclamo Andrea, con 


violenza esasperata. 
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« Ah, dunque ho udito bene! rifiuti di uscire con me! 
e che cosa credi, d’esser piti santo, con questo? Questa non 
é santita, ma ingratitudine e cattiveria! Te ne pentirai, Dio 
ti punira d’esser tanto maligno! ». 


Andrea alzd una spalla, e guardd non verso sua madre, 
ma da un’altra parte, con una espressione di cupa canzona- 
tura, come a dire che, sul soggetto di Dio, la signora Campese 
farebbe meglio a star zitta. 

« Si, Dio ti punira, sarai punito, sarai punito! E perché 
non vuoi uscire con me? Esci con questi sottanoni del col- 
legio (belle passeggiate, tutti in fila come pecore mangia- 
cicoria), e, con me, no! Ah, vuoi sapere la verita, qual é? 
te la dico io, non te l’ho mai detta, ma adesso te la dico. 
T’hanno montato contro di me, questi colli-torti, ecco la ve- 
rita vera. T’hanno detto che tua madre @ una donnaccia, e 
che se ci vai insieme finirai all’Inferno! Allora, tu puoi dire 
da parte mia ai tuoi Signori Maestri che la via del Paradiso 
la conosco meglio io di loro! E che il giorno che ritrovero 
il tuo povero padre, potro abbracciarlo a fronte alta e dirgli: 
Ecco la moglie tua, Come [hai lasciata, cosi la ritrovi. Si pud 
lavorare sul Teatro, e rimanere una donna onesta, diglielo ai 
tuoi Padri Reverendi! E il merito dell’onesta @ ancora pit 
bello! Sappi che Giuditta Campese é una signora, fu, é stata, 
e sara sempre signora! E fa l’artista perché le piace |’Arte, 
ma, sul punto dell’onesta, nemmeno Santa Elisabetta non fu 
pit onesta di lei! ». 

Andrea era pallido, snervato: ma proclamé, con accento 
ageressivo: 

« Qui, nessuno s’interessa mai a te! Io non ho parlato 
mai di te con nessuno! ». 


« Allora sentiamo, perché rifiuti di uscire? che nuovo 
pensiero t’é venuto in mente? tu hai proprio il sangue fana- 
tico dei tuoi nonni, di quelle teste dure siciliane! Ah, quando 
mi sei nato, e io ero cosi contenta d’avere avuto un figlio 
maschio, chi l’avrebbe detto che m’ero fabbricata col san- 
gue mio il mio peggior nemico! Dillo dunque, io ti faccio 
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vergogna? é questo il motivo? ti vergogni d’uscire con me! ». 

Giuditta lagrimava amaramente. Andrea tremava da capo 
a piedi, le sue labbra sbiancate palpitavano: ma piuttosto di 
collera, parve, che di compassione. Strinse i pugni, e prorup- 
pe, con voce rotta: 

« Ah, perché vieni qui da me! Perché non la smetti di 
venire qui! ». 

E correndo a precipizio fuggi dal parlatorio. 

Interdetta, con gli occhi lagrimosi ingranditi dallo sgo- 
mento Giuditta mosse le labbra per chiamarlo; ma Andrea 
era gia sparito. In quel momento, un sacerdote attraversava 
il corridoio, e allora Giuditta chind lo sguardo per celare le 
lagrime, e compose il volto a un’espressione dignitosa. Si riab- 
basso la veletta, s’infilé i guanti, e con passo tranquillo, come 
una signora che ha preso commiato dopo una visita regolare 
e soddisfacente, si avvid sola all’uscita. Un pacchetto di de- 
calcomanie, che durante quel burrascoso colloquio ella aveva 
dimenticato di dare a suo figlio, le pendeva ancora dal polso. 

Allorché, di la a qualche mese, tornd a visitare Andrea,, 
come pure nelle altre sue visite successive, ella non fece mai 
parola su quarto era accaduto fra loro due quel giorno. Mai 
piu oso chiedergli d’uscire insieme; aveva con lui maniere 
umili, trepidanti, ed evitava ogni discorso che potesse farlo 
adombrare. Da parte sua, Andrea manteneva il solito riserbo, 
che adesso, pero, si mescolava d’una infantile timidezza. Spes- 
so arrossiva, 0 si torceva senza ragione le sue sottili manine 
bianche, e ogni momento, per darsi un contegno, si lisciava 
i capelli con le dita. Se gli avveniva di sorridere o di ridere, 
abbassava gli occhi, e voltava la faccia, con una espressione 
incerta, fra la selvaticheria e la confidenza. 

I loro incontri eran diventati assai brevi. Certe volte, 
venendo meno ogni argomento o pretesto di conversazione, 
quelle visite, per cui Giuditta aveva fatto un lungo viaggio: 
in treno, duravano appena pochi minuti. Pareva proprio che 
Giuditta e Andrea non avessero pit nulla da dirsi; accadeva 
che rimanessero entrambi in silenzio, durante alcuni minuti, 
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seduti uno di faccia all’altra, sulle alte sedie nere del par- 
latorio. Cercando invano, nella sua mente, qualche invenzione 
che potesse interessare o divertire Andrea, la visitatrice se lo 
guardava e riguardava. Guardava quelle guance, che di fronte 
apparivano smagrite, ma di profilo mostravano ancora la ro- 
tondita dell’infanzia; e quella fronte (con le rughe della me- 
ditazione e della severita), mezzo nascosta da un ciuffetto che 
Virrequieta mano di lui non lasciava mai in pace; e quegli 
occhi belli che rifuggivano dai suoi. La prendeva uno strug- 
gimento accorato d’abbracciare il pretino; ma non osava nep- 
pure d’accennare un tal gesto, tanto egli le incuteva sogge- 
zione. Finché, mortificata, confusa, come chi s’annoia o, al 


contrario, teme di riuscire importuno, s’accomiatava in fretta. 


Queste visite di Giuditta ad Andrea si ripetevano per 
solito tre o quattro volte l’anno. Durante gli intervalli, Andrea 
riceveva da sua madre delle cartoline illustrate, e (piuttosto 
di rado), qualche lettera, da citta sempre diverse, da lui mai 
vedute e talvolta non conosciute nemmeno di nome. Le let- 
tere di Giuditta non recavano mai nessuna notizia precisa né 
della sua presente esistenza, né dei suoi progetti futuri. S’ag- 
giunga poi che, fin da quando frequentava le elementari, 
Giuditta non aveva mai brillato nel tema scritto. [1 suo stile 
era involuto e affrettato nel tempo stesso; e inoltre cosi spro- 
positato che l’ultimo della classe, nella scuola di Andrea, me- 
ritava d’esser trattato da professore di belle lettere in con- 
fronto a lei. Ma la sua calligrafia era maestosa: grande, an- 
golosa e tuttavia ricca di svolazzi, con delle maiuscole addi- 
rittura smisurate. 


Andrea le rispondeva indirizzando sempre, secondo i loro 
accordi, Fermo in Posta, a Roma: risposte vuote d’ogni effu- 
sione, ma puntuali e diligenti. 


Verso il quarto anno della loro separazione, avvenne che 
passarono piu d’otto mesi senza che Giuditta si facesse ve- 
dere. Da lei non vennero altri segni di vita che i soliti vaglia 
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postali d’ogni trimestre, inviati all’Amministrazione del Col- 
legio, e qualche cartolina per il figlio, fra le quali un paio 
dall’Austria, e una dall’Africa francese. Esse recavano appena 
poche righe di saluto, da cui perd Andrea credette di capire 
che Vartista errabonda non aveva pit ritirato la corrispon- 
denza Fermo in Posta. Poi, negli ultimi due mesi, non giun- 
sero piu nemmeno le cartoline. 

Un giorno Andrea, dopo una passeggiata, attraversava in 
fila con i suoi compagni una via della piccola citta, quando, 
su un manifesto teatrale incollato al muro, vide Veffigie di 
sua madre. L’emozione fu cosi forte che il sangue gli montd 
al viso. Nessun altro, naturalmente, né il Padre accompagna- 
tore né i compagni, aveva riconosciuto quella persona, né 
aveva mostrato interesse al manifesto: non é lecito, infatti, ad 
occhi consacrati a Dio, d’attardarsi su immagini di tal genere. 
Andrea si fermo, fingendo di allacciarsi una scarpa, e, senza 
parere, girando gli occhi di sotto in su verso il manifesto, 
vi lesse: 


SALA TEATRO GLORIA 


Stasera, alle ore 21,30 
FEBEA 


la grande Vedetta internazionale 
reduce dai trionfi viennesi 

presenta le sue danze classiche 
Arabe, Persiane e Spagnole 


Sotto queste parole, era ritratto nel centro, fra altre fi- 
gure, il volto di Giuditta, incoronato da una specie di stella 
dai raggi serpeggianti, gli occhi cinti d’un grande alone nero, 
e sulla fronte un sigillo gemmato. Poi si leggeva ancora: 


Precedera il solito programma di grandi attrazioni 
Pierrot Premier, il Principe delle boites di Parigi 
Joe Rumba, con le sue 15 girls 15 
ecc. ecc. 
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In preda a un tremendo batticuore, Andrea raggiunse di 
corsa la fila dei suoi compagni. Frsea! Non c’era dubbio che 
sotto questo nome si nascondeva la danzatrice Giuditta Cam- 
pese. 


Alle otto di sera, i collegiali si ritiravano nelle camerate, 
e, alle nove, tutto il collegio dormiva. Alle dieci e mezza, nella 
piccola citta di provincia regnava il deserto e il silenzio della 
piu profonda notte. 


Il lungo e stretto dormitorio era rischiarato a mala pena 
dal barlume azzurrastro della Jampadina notturna, accesa al 
di sopra dell’uscio, presso la tenda del padre sorvegliante. 
Si distinguevano le forme bianche dei lettini, e, sulle pareti 
a calce, i neri Crocifissi, e il ritratto, incorniciato d’ebano, 
del Santo fondatore dell’Ordine. Andrea rimase per due ore 
quieto, a finger di dormire, mentre era, pit che sveglio, sul 
punto di diventare quasi matto per l’impazienza. Come udi 
scoccare le dieci, sguscid dal letto, e, senza far piu rumore di 
una zanzara, si rivesti (fuori delle scarpe, che si lego al polso 
per le stringhe), e usci dal dormitorio. 


Sarebbe stato inutile tentare il portone principale, o il 
portoncino di servizio: ch’erano sbarrati e inchiavardati come 
gli ingressi dei manieri, e, per di pit, sotto la tutela del 
portinaio; ma Andrea conosceva, dal lato del refettorio, una 
finestruola chiusa da un solo sportello di legno e che, da una 
altezza non superiore ai tre metri, s’affacciava su un terrapie- 
no. Avanzando a tentoni lungo i corridoi, e git, per la buia 
rampa della scala di pietra, egli ritrovd senza incidenti quella 
finestra; donde non gli fu difficile calarsi fuori. Giunto a ter- 
ra, si rialzo la tonaca fino ai ginocchi, e, senza perder tempo 
a infilarsi le scarpe, coi piedi coperti solo delle corte calze 
di cotone, prese a correre verso i recinti. 


L’antico fabbricato del collegio sorgeva appena fuori delle 
mura cittadine, 14 dove il cessare dell’illuminazione stradale 
segnava il limite con la campagna. La luna era tramontata gia 
da due ore; ma il firmamento estivo (s’era ai primi di giugno) 
spargeva un chiarore quasi lunare nella notte bellissima. An- 
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drea si rivolse un momento a guardare la facciata del collegio; 
solo qualche rara finestruola era accesa: quelle dei Padri che, 
a turno, ogni notte, vegliavano in preghiera nelle loro celle. 
Lungo Il’ala del palazzo, dov’era la chiesa, i colori delle ve- 
trate erano illuminati debolmente dalle lucerne ad olio, che 
ardevano nell’interno delle cappelle giorno e notte. E dalla 
parte delle mura, sull’arco della cancellata, si vedeva bian- 


cheggiare contro il sereno lo stemma marmoreo dell’Ordine. 


Andrea gird verso l’orlo della collina, dove un tratto 
del muro di cinta secentesco, crollato per una frana, era so- 
stituito da una semplice rete di filo di ferro. E dopo avere 
seavaleato il recinto con ag'lita, malgrado V’impaccio della 
tonaca, si getto di corsa giti per i campi. 

A meno d’un chilometro di 14, in una casa di contadini 
fittavoli, abitava un suo amico, d’un paio d’anni pit anziano 
di lui, Di nome si chiamava Anacleto, era il figlio maggiore 
del fittavolo, e Andrea aveva fatto la sua conoscenza durante 
una passeggiata campestre della sua classe. Andrea sapeva 
che, da qualche tempo, Anacleto dormiva nella stalla, su 
uno strato di foglie di granoturco, perché s’era affezionato a 
un puledro, nato, due mesi prima, dalla giumenta di suo pa- 
dre. La stalla aveva una finestra bassa, provvista solo d’una 
inferriata, donde Andrea avrebbe potuto ridestare l’amico sen- 
za che nessun altro udisse. 

Fu, pero, una spiacevole sorpresa, per l’evaso dal colle- 
gio, trovare che la finestra della stalla, contro ogni sua pre- 
visione, era illuminata, e ne uscivano due voci che cantavano 
insieme, accompagnandosi a un suono di chitarra. L’una voce, 
pit virile, tenuta in sordina, gli era sconosciuta; nell’altra, 
ancora acerba, che cantava pili spiegato, riconobbe la voce 
del suo amico. Dunque, Anacleto non era solo; e cid rendeva 
Vimpresa assai piti rischiosa e dubbia. Andrea, incerto sul 
partito da prendere, rimase alcuni minuti nascosto dietro il 
muro della casa. A dispetto delle circostanze drammatiche, il 
suo orecchio ascoltava con piacere la canzone d’amore cantata 
dalle due voci e le note della chitarra. Infine, deciso ad af- 
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frontare ogni possibile conseguenza del proprio ardimento, 
egli si accosté alla finestra illuminata. 


Una lampada a petrolio, appesa a un trave della man- 
giatoia, spargeva nell’interno una luce bella e chiara. La giu- 
menta, con la testa piegata sulla mangiatoia, masticava la 
sua biada, e al suo fianco il puledrino scherzava infantilmen- 
te: questa scena di felicita domestica morse d’invidia il cuore 
di Andrea. A un passo dai due cavalli, sopra una coperta 
rossiccia stesa sul suolo battuto, sedeva Anacleto, in compa- 
gnia di un giovane militare dalla testa tonda e rapata, che 
suonava la chitarra. Oltre a costoro, nella stalla non c’era 
nessun altro, e cio fu di sollievo ad Andrea: « Anacleto! », 
egli chiamé a voce bassa e infervorata, « esci un momento, 
devo parlarti! ». 


Sorpreso da quell’apparizione come da un fantasma, Ana- 
cleto prontamente balzd su, e corse fuori; mentre che il mili- 
tare, per nulla incuriosito, rimaneva seduto a ricercare un 
motivo sul suo strumento, come se, presentemente, questo fos- 
se il suo massimo interesse sulla terra. 


Traendo l’amico al riparo dietro il muro della casa, An- 
drea gli spiegd d’essere uscito dal Collegio di nascosto perché 
doveva, con la massima urgenza, recarsi in citta per incon- 
trare una persona. Questo incontro gli importava piu della 
vita, ma non poteva mostrarsi in citta vestito da pretino. Vo- 
leva, Anacleto, prestargli i suoi vestiti? Non oltre la mezza- 
notte, rientrando in collegio, Andrea glieli avrebbe riportati, 
e ripreso la propria tonaca. « E se i padri nel frattempo si 
accorgono della tua sparizione? ». « Allora lasceré il Collegio 
per sempre. Ma sta’ sicuro, nulla potra far uscire il tuo nome 
dalle mie labbra, nemmeno una tortura medievale! ». 


Immaginando un romanzo d’amore, Anacleto si dispose a 
favorire l’amico. Perd, egli non aveva addosso che i pantaloni, 
dalla cintola in su era nudo. Gli altri suoi panni, li aveva in 
camera, ma non sarebbe prudente andare a prenderli, col pe- 
ricolo di svegliare la famiglia, soprattutto la sorella (che era 
una curiosa). Fu deciso di consultare il militare chitarrista, 
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il quale era un fidato amico di Anacleto, venuto a trascor- 
rere con lui le ultime ore della sua licenza, che scadeva al- 
Palba. Questo giovanotto, di cui la cortesia fu pari alla di- 
screzione, si chiamava Arcangelo Giovina, ma veniva chiama- 
to Gallo per i suoi riccioli rossi che gli facevano sul capo un 
ciuffo spavaldo, come una cresta. Perd, come s’é detto, pre- 
sentemente egli s’era fatto radere le chiome, affinché gli rina- 
scessero pitt belle col favore dell’estate. 


Da vicino, alla luce della lampada a petrolio, la sua testa 
rotonda, dai tratti infantili, appariva gia ricoperta d’una leg- 
gera lanugine rossa. Questo particolare, chissa perché, riempi 
il cuore d’Andrea di fiducia e di confidenza. Udite le sue dif- 
ficolta, spontaneamente Gallo gli offerse in prestito la pro- 
pria camicia militare, ch’era di quelle camicie di tipo ame- 
ricano, di tessuto coloniale, allora in uso nel nostro esercito. 
Sebbene Andrea, in quegli ultimi tempi, fosse assai cresciuto 
di statura, e né Gallo né Anacleto, da parte loro, non fossero 
certo due giganti, tuttavia i pantaloni di Anacleto, e soprat- 
tutto la camicia coloniale erano di una misura un poco ecces- 
siva per Andrea. I pantaloni, poi, erano di una tela campa- 
gnola cosi dura che potevano, come si dice, tenersi in piedi 
da soli. Ma nelle presenti circostanze sarebbe stato ingratitu- 
dine, da parte di Andrea, preoccuparsi di simili fatuita. 


Fu stabilito che Andrea lascerebbe Ja propria tonaca in 
un certo capanno di paglia a duecento metri circa dalla casa, 
dove, al ritorno, potrebbe nuovamente indossarla, al posto 
degli abiti imprestati. Questi, poi, ripassando davanti alla 
stalla, li lascerebbe cadere per la inferriata nell’interno, senza 
disturbare il sonno di Gallo e di Anacleto, che dovevano al- 
zarsi alle quattro. 

Non eran forse passati neppure tre quarti d’ora dalla sua 
fuga, allorché Andrea, nel suo travestimento, s’inoltrd per le 
viuzze poco illuminate della citta. S’incontrava solo qualche 
raro passante, e, fra costoro, Andrea sceglieva quelli d’aspetto 
pitt benigno per farsi indicare la strada. Suonavano le undici 
‘quando si trové dinanzi all’ingresso del Teatro. 
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Ecco, dunque, le fatali porte che il suo proprio decreto 
gli aveva reso inaccessibili durante tutta la sua vita, fino ad 
oggi! A dispetto del suo odio, e della sua negazione, i loro 
misteri avevano dominato la sua infanzia. La sua fantasia di- 
subbidiente gli aveva fatto intravvedere, al di la, dei miraggi 
straordinari; i quali, sebbene ricacciati mille volte con disde- 
gno, si riaccendevano sempre alla parola teatro. Istoriato e 
sfavillante come un duomo orientale; popoloso come una 
piazza nella festa dell’Epifania; signorile come un feudo; e 
di nessuno dimora, mai, come l’Oceano! Ah, povero Andrea 
Campese! Cosi armato, invincibile ti appariva il teatro, che, 
davanti a un simile rivale, il cuore, provocato al grande com- 
battimento, ricorse alla fortezza suprema del Paradiso! 

Sulla porta, un’insegna luminosa, un poco guasta, diceva 
TATR GLORIA. Ai due lati dell’ingresso, erano in mostra 
le fotografie degli artisti; fra i quali il collegiale fuggitivo, 
con un ritorno del solito batticuore, nuovamente riconobbe 
Febea. La si vedeva in duplice aspetto: una fotografia ritraeva 
la sua figura intera, con una gamba scoperta fino all’anca, 
e la caviglia ingioiellata; e un’altra solo la testa, sorridente, 
con un fiore all’orecchio e sui capelli un merletto nero. 


Il vestibolo del teatro, illuminato da un polveroso globo 
elettrico, e senz’altro ornamento che un paio di chiassosi ma- 
nifesti alle pareti, era interrotto, verso il fondo, da una rin- 
ghiera di legno. Al di la di questa, presso una minuscola 
porta a due battenti, stava dritta una graziosa ragazza sui 
diciott’anni, recante in testa una specie di berrettino militare, 
sul quale era scritto, a lettere d’oro: Teatro Gloria. Di sotto 
il berrettino, le scendevano fin quasi alle spalle dei bei ca- 
pelli bruni, tutti a onde e ricci naturali, e le sue gambe nude, 
benché sviluppate e robuste, erano di un colore fresco e rosa, 
come le gambe dei bambini. Stretta nel suo vestito di raso 
artificiale color ciliegia, dentro il quale pareva esser troppo 
cresciuta, ella aveva un atteggiamento marziale e disdegnoso, 
come i guardaportone dei Palazzi Reali. Di tanto in tanto, 
spiava curiosa fra i battenti della porticina, (donde si face- 
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vano udire fin nella strada canzoni, batter di tacchi, e suoni 
di vari strumenti). Oppure si dava a passeggiare su e giti die- 
tro la ringhiera di legno, e shadigliava senza discrezione, come 
fanno le gatte. 

Non c’era nessun altro che lei, nel vestibolo del teatro. 
Lo sportello del botteghino era chiuso, e il botteghino de- 
serto. Sul vetro dello sportello era incollato il cartello dei 
prezzi, e solo in tale istante, vedendo quel cartello, Andrea 
si ricordo che per entrare nei teatri bisogna comperare il 
biglietto, e che lui non aveva addosso nemmeno una lira. 

Egli avanzd con passo risoluto verso la ragazza, ma, no- 
nostante la sua volonta di dominarsi, tremava come fosse al 
cospetto del Papa. 

« Si entra di qui nel teatro? », domando, con una alteri- 
gia tale, che lo si poteva credere il padrone del teatro stesso, 
e dei maggiori teatri del Continente. 

« Per entrare, ci vuole il biglietto », rispose la ragazza, 
di la dalla ringhiera, « ce Vhai, il biglietto? ». 

Andrea si fece rosso come il fuoco, e aggrotto la fronte. 

« No? Allora non c’é niente da fare. La vendita é chiu- 
sa! », dichiard la ragazza. Poi, vedendo I’espressione turbata, 
ma ostinata, di Andrea, soggiunse, in tono di degnazione pro- 
tettiva: « E a quest’ora, poi, nemmeno ti converrebbe la spesa. 
Fra quaranta minuti finisce lo spettacolo! ». 

Quel tono offese Andrea: « Non me ne curo, io, se finisce 
fra quaranta minuti », rispose aggressivamente. « lo non sono 
mica uno del pubblico, se volevo, io, potevo entrare senza bi- 
glietto, fin dall’inizio della rappresentazione! ». 

«FE chi sei, tu, la Pattuglia, per entrare senza biglietto? 
Chi sei? L’Ispettore Capo? ». 

«Di che si impiccia, Lei? ». 

«Io! Ma senti che commedia! Di che m’impiccio io! Mi 
impiccio di farvi sapere che per passare di qui ci vuole il bi- 
glietto. Voi, se non avete il biglietto, favoritemi il prezzo, lire 
centocinquanta. Stiamo a vedere, adesso. Eh, il Signore deve 
aver dimenticato a casa il portafogli, e anche il libretto degli 


scek ». 
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«Io conosco un’artista del teatro, la signora Febea! ». 

«Voi la conoscete! E Il artista vi conosce, vi conosce, a 
voi? ». 

« Mi conosce a memoria, da un secolo! Provi a dirle che 
sono qua io, e vedra se non dice di farmi entrare subito, ai 
primi posti! ». 

« Oh, vi credo senz’altro! Si capisce al primo sguardo che 
siete un viveurre. Magari a quest’ora pensa proprio a voi, la 
vostra cantante! Vi do un consiglio. Perché non vi presentate 
su, ai camerini delle artiste? Se poi la vostra signora vi ri- 
mandasse indietro, tornate a consolarvi qui da me, che vi 
porto a vedere Le avventure di Topolino ». 

« Essa mi ha dato appuntamento! ». 

« Ah! In questo caso non fatela sospirare tanto. Guar- 
date, non é di qui che dovete passare, ma dall’ingresso degli 
artisti, il primo portone a sinistra, sul vicolo. C’é il portinaio 
che prima faceva il guardiano dei carcerati. Lui li capisce 
subito, i tipi di signori che hanno fortuna con le artiste. Vi 
fara salire senza nemmeno chiedere informazioni! ». 

«Io ho appuntamento! », menti ancora, in tono di altera 
protesta, Andrea, il nemico della menzogna. 


«E di nuovo insiste! Lui ha appuntamento! Con la Si- 
gnora Febea! Per questo vi siete vestito cosi elegante, stasera? 
Voi spopolerete il teatro! che per venire all’appuntamento, 


avete rubato i pantaloni a vostro padre, e la camicia a un 
Americano! ». 


Costei, maligna com’era, forse aveva gia capito ch’egli era 
un evaso, e magari si preparava a denunciarlo, Non rimaneva 
che allontanarsi, allontanarsi subito! 


Gli occhi di Andrea lanciarono sulla ragazza un ultimo 
sguardo sprezzante e impavido, ma lei s’avvide che, nel tem- 
po stesso, il mento gli tremava. Allora, fu presa quasi da ri- 
morso, ma era troppo tardi per rimediare, ormai. Quel not- 
tambulo spaccone le aveva voltato le spalle senza pit rispon- 
derle, e in un attimo era sparito. 

Deciso, nonostante tutto, a trovare Febea, come usci dal- 
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Vingresso principale del teatro Andrea volse a sinistra, in un 
vicolo mal pavimentato e senza fanali; dove subito gli ap- 
parve il portoncino indicato dalla ragazza. Era il solo aperto, 
in quell’ora della notte, e lasciava intravvedere, in fondo a 
un androne, una vecchia scala semibuia; sulla destra dell’an- 
drone, dietro una porticina dai vetri rotti e rappezzati con 
carta di giornale, si scorgeva un portinaio-ciabattino, intento 
a ribatter suole in uno stambugio, alla luce di una lampada 
che dal soffitto scendeva quasi sul suo deschetto. La fisiono- 
nomia di quest’uomo parve, ad Andrea, spaventosa. 


Egli si appiatti contro il muro del palazzo, a lato del por- 
toncino, cosi da rimaner nascosto alla vista di colui. Non ave- 
va animo di presentarsi a quell’antico aguzzino delle galere; 
e che fare, allora? Aspettare, nascosto 1a nel vicolo, l’uscita 
degli artisti? Ma Andrea diffidava della ragazza dal berretti- 
no: non era forse possibile che colei gli avesse mentito? che 
lo avesse indirizzato a questo portoncino per beffarlo, e per 
liberarsi di lui, o magari per farlo cadere in una trappola? 


Dal vicolo, si vedeva il selciato della piazzetta adiacente, 
sul quale la scritta luminosa del teatro gettava un chiarore 
azzurrognolo. Dall’interno del teatro giungeva un’eco affiochi- 
ta di suoni e di canti e Andrea, col cuore stretto dalla gelosia, 
paragonava la festa che ferveva dietro quelle mura alla tene- 
bra minacciosa del vicolo. Nessuno passo di la: eccetto una 
grossa cagna pastora, sviatasi forse dal suo gregge che mi- 
grava fuori dalla citta, nella notte. La cagna intese subito, 
senza farselo dire, che Andrea voleva tenersi nascosto. Guar- 
dandosi dall’abbaiare e dal far chiasso, gird intorno a lui 
piena di sollecitudine, quasi ad offrirgli protezione. E poi si 
sedette sulle proprie zampe posteriori, di fronte a lui, e ri- 
mase a contemplarlo in silenzio, con aria complice, agitando 
gaiamente la coda. Andrea penso: « Questo cane, magari, sa- 
rebbe contento di avermi per padrone, com’io sarei contento 
di averlo. Potremmo essere felici insieme! e invece, é impos- 
sibile. Non sappiamo niente uno dell’altro, e fra poco saremo 
di nuovo divisi, e non ci incontreremo mai pit! », Egli schioc- 
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cd, senza rumore, le dita, e la cagna, comprendendo la sua 
intenzione, subito gli si accostd, e curv la sua testona bianca 
per farsela accarezzare. Poi leccd in fretta, amorosamente, la 
mano di Andrea, e questo parve il suo saluto: infatti, subito 
dopo, chiamata dai suoi sconosciuti doveri, dilegué nella notte. 


La sua partenza lascid Andrea nella nostalgia pid tormen- 
tosa. Egli pensava ai padri, che, lassi in collegio, vegliavano 
in preghiera nelle loro celle; pensava ai compagni, fra i quali 
due o tre in particolare gli eran cari pit di tutti gli altri (an- 
che a costoro, tuttavia, egli aveva tenuto nascosto il proprio 
disegno di fuga); e paragond questi facili affetti a quell’eter- 
na, impossibile amarezza che oggi gli si nascondeva sotto il 
finto nome di: Febea! Un selvaggio sentimento di condanna, 
come ad un bandito senza promessa di riscatto, gli oscurd la 
mente. In quel punto, si udi dal campanile un unico tocco: 
mancavano cinque minuti alle undici e mezza! Fra un quarto 
d’ora lo spettacolo era finito, e Andrea fu preso dal timore 
che le artiste potessero uscire da un’altra parte del teatro 
senza ch’egli le vedesse. Gettd un’occhiata, di sbieco, verso la 
guardiéla illuminata: il portinaio-ciabattino stava curvo sul 
deschetto, un paio di bullette fra le labbra serrate, tutto in- 
tento a battere una suola. Senza pit esitare Andrea s’infild 
rapidamente nell’androne, raggiunse la scala, e la rimase fer- 
mo un istante, col fiato sospeso. Nessun segno di vita dalla 
guardiola: il portinaio non I’aveva visto! 

Confidando di scoprire una qualche via per i camerini 
degli artisti, Andrea corse su per la scala. Appena sul primo 
pianerottolo, vide la luce filtrare attraverso un uscio socchiu- 
so. Spinse il battente, e si trovd in un altissimo stanzone male 
illuminato, col pavimento di assi. V’erano la: una motocicletta 
appoggiata alla parete; un mucchio di tavole su cui giaceva 
rovesciato un riflettore spento; una specie di enorme paraven- 
to di cartone, con su dipinta una coppia di draghi; e una 
torretta quadrata di legno, alta forse tre metri, e priva di 


un lato: la quale issava in cima un piccolo stendardo rosso, 
inscritto a caratteri orientali. 
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Lo stanzone appariva deserto; ma s’udiva di dietro un 
tramezzo un operaio invisibile picchiare con un martello. Que- 
ste martellate provvidenziali coprirono il rumore dei passi di 
Andrea; il quale poté giungere inavvertito in fondo allo stan- 
zone. Qui, si trovo di fronte una gran porta, con la serranda 
abbassata, oltre la quale si udivano delle voci. Mentre che, 
sul lato sinistro, ¢li si offerse un ponticello di tavole incli- 
nate, che saliva fino a un soppalco. Evitando la grande porta, 
Andrea si spinse in fretta sul soppaleo; dove, attraverso un 
uscidlo foderato di sughero, che s’apri senza rumore, si ritrovo 
sospeso in uno stretto pianerottolo, fra due scalette di legno: 
la prima in salita, e la seconda in discesa. Affidandosi al caso, 
egli prese la seconda, e a questo punto incomincid a udire di- 
stintamente un canto sincopato di donna, un suono di stru- 


menti e un confuso brusio. 


Fu preso, allora, da una commozione cosi straordinaria, 
che quasi lo abbandonavano le forze. Scendendo, incontro 
due porte verniciate di verde. Una, che pareva chiusa dal- 
Tinterno, non portava nessuna indicazione. L’altra, proprio in 
fondo alla scala, a due battenti accostati, recava un cartello 
stampato con la parola: Silenzio. 


Egli si insinuod fra i due battenti; e la, sotto di lui, non 
pitt divisa da lui che da pochi scalini felpati, vide aprirsi la 
sala stessa dello spettacolo! 

Il suo primo istinto fu d’indietreggiare. Ma nessuno ba- 
dava a lui. Rapido, ad occhi bassi, discese i gradini, e, trovata 
subito una sedia vuota sul margine della fila, vi si rannicchio. 
fl suo vicino, un uomo robusto, in maniche di camicia, gli 


getto appena un’occhiata indifferente. 


L’aria, nella platea affollata, era afosa, densa di fumo di 
sigarette; e i lumi erano tutti spenti, ma il riquadro acceso 
della scena rischiarava col suo splendore tutta la sala, fino 
alle ultime file di sedie. Per pit d’un minuto, Andrea non 
ardi levar gli occhi verso la scena. In quel punto luminoso, 
una donna alternava i moti d’una danza con delle battute 
‘di canto; e quella voce s’era fatta subito riconoscere da lui 
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non agli accenti, che gli sfuggivano, ma per una specie di 
allarme che il cuore gli aveva dato al primo udirla. Era il 
sentimento duplice di una possibilita felice, e di una nega- 
zione crudele: troppo noto a Jui fin dai suoi primi anni per- 
ché lui potesse sbagliarsi. Andrea si domandava confuso che 
cosa cid potesse significare, giacché sua madre era una balle- 
rina, non una cantante: non gli aveva mai fatto sapere che 
cantava in teatro! 


Oso, finalmente, guardare dritto alla scena, e non ebbe 
piu dubbi. Ed ecco, senti ritornare quella sua antica, orribile 
amarezza, che lui forse presumeva d’avere un poco domato! 
Sul palcoscenico, sola, c’era sua madre — Febea: mai prima 
altrettanto amata, e mai con tanta evidenza irraggiungibile, 
come adesso! 

In un abito d’eleganza mai vista, quale non é dato d’in- 
dossare alle donne che s’incontrano su questa terra, neppure 
alle piu ricche, ma solo alle persone fantastiche delle pitture 
o- delle poesie; seguita, in ogni suo moto, da grandi cerchi 
di luce che s’accendono per magnificare lei sola e fanno sfol- 
gorare i suoi occhi incavati, che sembrano enormi! Essa é 
la gala suprema delle feste notturne, il suo nome misterioso 
é il vanto delle strade e delle piazze. Quale altro artista po- 
trebbe reggere al suo confronto? Nessuno degli altri cantanti 
e ballerini, dei quali il teatro espone il ritratto, interessa 
Andreuccio. E molto s’egli ha degnato i loro ritratti di uno 
sguardo appena: coloro sono i poveri satelliti di Febea, l’effi- 
gie di Febea, come il sole, occupa il centro dei manifesti! 
FE lei l’'unica mira degli uomini e delle donne, i quali si accon- 
tentano di vederla dal basso, pur senza che lei li conosca e 
li saluti! E chi é fra tutti loro Andrea? un intruso, il quale 
potrebbe essere espulso dalla sala per non aver comperato il 
biglietto. Nessuno, certo, gli crederebbe (e lui sarebbe da tutti 
beffato, come, pocanzi, dalla ragazza del berrettino) se di- 
cesse che, fino a pochi anni or sono, lui viveva sotto lo stesso 
tetto con Febea. Che, fino a pochi mesi or sono, veniva da 
lei visitato in collegio, e riceveva da lei cartoline e lettere! 
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Un simile passato, a lui medesimo, sembra adesso leggenda- 
rio. Quella meravigliosa artista (egli non ardisce pit di pen- 
sare ch’é sua madre), da mesi ormai l’ha dimenticato, non 
risponde pit alle sue lettere, e non I’ha neppur cercato arri- 
vando qui, nella stessa citta dove lui abita! Del resto, é mille 
volte meglio cosi, lui vuole che sia cosi. Lui stesso ha respinto 
questa donna, lui stesso ha rifiutato di uscire a passeggio con 
lei, perché voleva finirla, con una simile madre! Il suo ne- 
mico era proprio il troppo splendore di lei, che usciva dalla 
casa, e illuminava tutta la gente, mentre che lui lo avrebbe 
voluto per sé solo. Cosi, é finita. Andrea Campese é figlio 
di nessuno, é finita. 

E come ha potuto, senza vergogna, mentire, dicendo alla 
ragazza del berrettino di avere appuntamento con Febea! Lui 
sapeva benissimo di mentire non solo nei riguardi del vero, 
ma anche nei riguardi del possibile! E chiaro come il giorno, 
ormai, che Febea (tanta é la sua noncuranza verso Andrea 
Campese), pur se pregata, avrebbe rifiutato di concedergli ap- 
puntamento; e adesso, se chiamata a testimoniare dalla ra- 
gazza del berrettino, sarebbe pronta a smentire i vanti di lui; 
e sarebbe fieramente annoiata di sapere che la, in teatro, c’é 
quell’indiscreto, quel pretino travestito; e se qualcuno le an- 
nunciasse, nel suo camerino: « C’é qui fuori un certo Andrea, 
yenuto a trovarvi», lei direbbe: « Chi? Andrea? Mai cono- 
sciuto. Ditegli che non ricevo, e fate che se ne vada ». 

A questo punto delle sue considerazioni, Andrea decise 
risolutamente di lasciare in fretta il teatro, non appena ca- 
lato il sipario, senza cercare di sua madre né farle sapere 
che era stato qui; e di riattraversare correndo, solo nella 
notte, le strade e le campagne fino al collegio. Se poi la sua 
fuga sara stata scoperta e i padri in conseguenza decideranno 
la sua espulsione, egli se ne andra in Sicilia e si presentera 
a un capo brigante, per far parte della sua banda. 

Mi duole, ma proprio delle empieta di tale specie, né pit 
né meno, fu capace di pensare 1a, su quella sedia usurpata 
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del Teatro Gloria, colui che aveva presunto, non molto tempo 
prima, d’essere sulla via della santita! 

Le immaginazioni, impadronitesi della sua mente, presero. 
una evidenza cosi crudele ch’egli comincid a singhiozzare. 
Non ebbe neppur coscienza, i primi istanti, d’essersi abban- 
donato a una simile debolezza; e se ne rese conto d’un tratto, 
con sua grandissima vergogna. Quasi nel momento stesso, lo 
riscosse una risataccia insultante del suo vicino, ed egli si 
figurd, naturalmente, d’averla provocata lui, coi suoi singhioz- 
zi disonoranti. Senonché, mille altre risatacce dello stesso 
tono risuonavano da ogni parte della sala. Possibile che il 
pubblico intero si fosse accorto del suo disonore? Nessuno, 
in verita, faceva attenzione ad Andrea Campese. Per la sala 
correva un brontolio crescente, dal fondo furono gridate delle 
frasi triviali e, ben presto, nel burrascoso rumoreggiare, la 
voce della cantante fu a mala pena udibile. Ella, tuttavia, 
seguitava a far finta di nulla, movendosi e cantando le sue 
battute secondo i ritmi dell’orchestrina, che seguitava a suo- 
nare. Andrea, da parte sua, tardava a capire che cosa avve- 
nisse. Si udi un uomo gridare: « Basta! », e un altro: « Ba- 
sta! Va’ a dormire! ». « Va’ a vestirti! ». « Torna a casa, va’ 
a lavarti la faccia! ». « Basta! Basta! ». La vocina spaurita 
dell’artista non si udiva ormai pit sotto i fischi e i sibili; e 
soltanto adesso Andrea si rese conto che loggetto di quel- 
Vimmane assalto era Febea! Egli balzo dalla sua sedia; e in 
quel momento stesso vide il pianista, git nell’orchestrina, ab- 
bandonare le braccia lungo i fianchi, in atteggiamento rasse- 
gnato, A sua volta, il violinista, alzatosi, con gesto quasi rab- 
bioso depose archetto e violino sulla sedia, mentre il suona- 
tore di saxofono smetteva di soffiare e rimaneva 1a sospeso 
sul suo strumento, con una espressione interrogativa. Solo il 
suonatore di batteria seguité ancora, per qualche istante, a 
battere il piatto e a premere sul pedale del tamburo, come 
estasiato nel suo proprio fracasso. 


Febea rimase per qualche istante, ammutolita e immobi- 
le, nel mezzo della scena: poi d’un tratto voltd le spalle, e 
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scomparve rapida dietro le quinte. Immediatamente, il telone 
si richiuse e le luci si riaccesero nella sala, mentre il pub- 
blico in coro levava una esclamazione di sollievo ostentato, 
piu offensiva di tutti gli insulti precedenti. Scuro in volto, 
tremante di sdegno, Andrea stringeva i pugni, nella volonta 
confusa di affrontare qualcuno del pubblico, e di ammazzarlo! 
Ma si trovo stretto e sospinto dalla folla che ingombrava i 
passaggi verso le uscite. 


Con ira violenta, si difese da quella calca; finché rimase 
isolato, fra gli ultimi, nella platea mezzo vuota. Sotto il sof- 
fitto basso della sala, la luce delle lampade elettriche metteva 
in mostra la brutta vernice delle pareti, che fingeva un mar- 
mo giallastro; il pavimento di legno opaco, polveroso, sparso 
di mozziconi di sigarette e di cartacce; e l’orchestra deserta, 
con le sedie sparse in disordine intorno al pianoforte chiuso 
e alla batteria. 


A lato dell’orchestra, una scaletta di legno conduceva sul 
palcoscenico. Andrea si precipito su per quella scaletta, scosto 
il telone e attraverso Ja scena. Due inservienti, che smonta- 
vano le quinte, gli gridarono: « Ehi, tu, chi cerchi? ». Egli 
alzo le spalle, e correndo ando a urtare contro un gruppo di 
ragazze vestite da marinaio, che posavano per una fotografia, 
nella luce accecante di un riflettore. « Ehi, che fretta! guarda 
dove cammini! » protestarono le ragazze, e il fotografo escla- 
mo, irritato, ch’egli aveva guastato la fotografia, e gli lancio 
dietro degli insulti. Finalmente, correndo a caso attraverso un 
disordine di casse vuote, cumuli di tavole e fondali di legno, 
egli si ritrovd su quel medesimo stretto pianerottolo donde 
era disceso nel teatro. Una ragazza con un grande cappello 


nero e le gambe nude scendeva Ja scala. « Per piacere» egli 


domando, «la signora Campese? ». « Chi? ». « La signora... 
Febea? ». « Ah, la Febea! Va’ su per questa scala, é in ca- 
merino »). 


In cima alla scala, nel corridoio su cui davano i cameri- 
ni, s’era raccolto un gruppetto di persone, che Andrea vide 
confusamente, troppo turbato per osservarle, o per ascoltare 
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i loro discorsi. Gli giunsero pero all’orecchio alcune frasi le 
quali, come succede, dovevano ritornare alla sua mente, € 
spiegargli il loro significato, soltanto qualche giorno pit tardi. 

« Piange ». « Eh, si, dispiace, perd si dovrebbe conosce- 
re! Non ha trovato nessuno che glielo dica? non si guarda 
allo specchio? Con quei fianchi sformati, che pare una vac- 
cona, e quelle due gambine scheletrite, si presenta in maglia 
di seta aderente, per la danza classica, come fosse la Tuma- 
nova! Non ha orecchio, ha una voce che raschia, come una 
cicala, e pretende di cantare! ». « Reduce dai trionfi viennesi! 
Eh, a quanto pare se ne devono intendere molto, i viennesi! ». 
« Poveretta, vuol fare la libellula, con quel peso, e a quel- 
Veta! ». « Quanti anni avra? ». « Ne dice trentasette... ». « Sa- 
rebbe pitii adatta forse per qualche sketch, qualche parte co- 
mica... ». 

Andrea apostrofo bruscamente uno di coloro: « Per pia- 
cere, la signora Febea? ». Gli fu indicato un piccolo uscio il- 
luminato in fondo al corridoio; avvicinandosi, Andrea udi 
venire dall’interno un suono di singhiozzi. Una piccola folla 
di donne ingombrava quel vano angusto, ed egli si fece largo 
fra di loro a spinte, come fosse in una piazza un giorno di 


rivoluzione. 


Circondata da molte donne (quali artiste, e quali inser- 
vienti); in mezzo a una quantita di stracci, seduta ad una 
misera specchiera piena di disordine e di sporcizia, sua ma- 
dre (per solito cosi dignitosa!), singhiozzava senza pudore, 
con una passione frenetica, proprio al modo delle popolane 
della bassa Italia. Nel tempo stesso, si strappava i pettini vi- 
stosi dai capelli, e i gioielli di dosso, ripetendo: « Basta, ba- 
sta, é finita ». 


« Mamma! », gridd Andrea. 


Di sotto i capelli spettinati che le spiovevano sulla faccia, 
ella fissd su di lui, come se non lo riconoscesse subito, i suoi 
begli occhi tempestosi, incupiti dal bistro nero. Poi, pur sotto 
la maschera della truccatura, si vide il suo volto trasfigurarsi; 
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€ con una voce acuta, piena di affetto carnale (la voce pro- 
pria delle madri siciliane), ella gridé: 

« Andreuccio mio! ». 

Egli si gettd fra le sue braccia, e incomincid a piangere 
con tanto impeto che credeva di non poter piu fermarsi. Fi- 
nalmente si ricordé d’essere un uomo, e respingendo il pianto 
si stacco da lei. Prové, allora, una grandissima vergogna di 
essersi abbandonato in quel modo al cospetto di tante donne 
estranee; e volse intorno, su di loro, degli sguardi minacciosi, 
come se intendesse sterminarle tutte. 

Sua madre lo guardava con un riso inebriato: 

« Ma come hai fatto! Come puoi esser qui! ». 

Alzando una spalla, disse: 

« Sono fuggito ». 


« Fuggito dal Collegio! E... la tua tonaca? ». 

Alzé di nuovo la spalla, e il suo ciuffetto gli cadde sugli 
occhi. Poi, con un piccolo sorriso noncurante, infild le mani 
nelle tasche dei pantaloni. 

Si difendeva dalla curiosita di tutte quelle donne col non 
guardarle in faccia; adocchiandole appena di sotto le palpe- 
bre con una espressione fra spavalda e scontrosa, Sua madre 
lo rimirava come fosse un eroe, come fosse un partigiano che 
avesse passato le linee nemiche. 

« Sei fuggito dal collegio... per venire qui da me! ». 


« Si capisce ». 


Quelle donne facevano intorno dei grandi commenti, e 
un grande rumoreggiare. Egli aggrottd i sopraccigli, e, sopra 
la ruga della meditazione, la ruga della severita gli segnd 
profondamente la fronte. 

«Santo! Angelo mio santo! Cuore mio! » esclamé sua 
madre, baciandogli le mani. 


Febbrilmente, ella si nettava il viso con una pezzuola in- 
trisa di crema. Quindi si nascose dietro una tenda per to- 
gliersi la doppia gonnellina di tulle, il busto di pietre pre- 
ziose, la maglia di seta che le ricopriva tutto il corpo (simile 
a una lunghissima calza), e indossare il suo decoroso abito 
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nero, e il cappello con la veletta. Vestita che fu, incomincid 
a raccogliere intorno, (di dietro la tenda, da un attaccapanni 
e da una cesta posta sotto la specchiera), diverse gonnelle, — 
tutu, piume, diademi, riponendo tutto alla rinfusa dentro una 
valigia e dicendo: 

« Basta. Domani non recito. Potete dirlo alla compagnia. 
Arrivederci ». Ella aveva, nel dir cosi, i modi regali e capric- 
ciosi d’una prima-donna, e pronuncid la parola Compagnia 
con una smorfia sprezzante, come di chi allude a persone 
volgari, incapaci di apprezzare la vera arte. Tralasciamo ades- 
so due o tre frasi un poco maliziose e perfide, che le furono 
date in risposta da qualcuna delle sue colleghe presenti nello 
spogliatoio, e sulle quali (come sui commenti maligni uditi 
prima nel corridoio), la mente di Andrea doveva ritornare pit 
tardi. 


Salutate che ebbe tutte quelle donne, ella prese per ma- 
no Andrea, conducendolo fuori e giti per la scaletta verso la 
strada. Pur nella commozione di quel momento, perd, An- 
drea si adontd d’esser trattato come un bambino, e svincold 
la propria mano da quella di lei. Quindi, aggrottando le 
ciglia, le ritolse, per portarla lui, la valigia ch’ella reggeva 
con la destra, Allora, ella non solo gli cedette tosto la vali- 
gia, ma, con intuizione meravigliosa, s’'appoggid al suo 
braccio! 

Il portinaio-carceriere stavolta alzé gli occhi al loro pas- 
saggio; ma Andrea passd davanti alla guardidla con una 
espressione cosi sprezzante che, se appena serbava un resto 
di dignita umana, colui dovette sentirsi incenerire, e vergo- 
gnarsi di tutto il suo passato, e delle mille volte che aveva 
richiuso, con sinistro tintinnio di chiavi, l’uscio d’una cella! 


« Carrozza! » gridé Giuditta appena furono nella piaz- 
zetta. EK subito, alla compiacente frustata del vetturino, un 
bel cavallino pezzato, che recava al collo un sonaglio, mosse 
verso i nostri due passeggeri. Giuditta appariva del tutto gua- 
rita del grande dolore di poc’anzi. Esilarata, appassionata pitt 
di quanto Andrea l’avesse mai vista prima, seduta che fu 
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accanto a lui nella carrozza gli si strinse al braccio dicen- 
dogli: « Ah, cavalierino mio caro, angelo del cuore mio, che 
regalo prezioso m’é toccato stasera! », Ella dette al vettu- 
rino l’indirizzo del proprio albergo, decidendo che Andreuc- 
cio doveva dormirvi con lei, questa notte, e lei stessa, la mat- 
tina dopo, avrebbe pensato a giustificarlo coi padri. Ma allo- 
ra Andrea si ricordé del proprio dovere, vale a dire della pro- 
messa fatta ad Anacleto e ad Arcangelo Giovina, di riportare 
alla stalla i loro vestiti prima dell’una di notte, « Ebbene, ti 
accompagno », disse Giuditta, «la carrozza ci condurra fin 
dove é possibile, e li ci aspettera, con la valigia, finché non 
torniamo dalla stalla. Poi ci portera all’albergo ». 

E la carrozza, annunciata dal suo gaio sonaglio, riattra- 
verso le medesime vie che Andrea, un’ora prima, aveva per- 
corso, guardingo come un ladro, e solo col tristo dubbio (an- 
zi, quasi certezza), di non esser piu amato! 

Quanto appariva assurdo, adesso, un tale dubbio; con 
che scorno la sua nera ombra si allontanava, nella sua com- 
pagnia di spettri, di 1a dall’orizzonte stellato di quella me- 
ravigliosa notte! 

Al termine d’un viottolo, la carrozza non poté pit pro- 
seguire, e Andrea, in compagnia di sua madre, ne scese per 
raggiungere a piedi il capanno dove aveva nascosto la tonaca. 
Avanzando rapidi fra l’erba alta, non ancora falciata, essi mi- 
sero in fuga un giovane ranocchio la cui minuscola ombra 
saltellante si vide riapparire in un vicino sentiero. E Andrea 
penso subito: «Certo adesso ritorna allo stagno, dove lo 
aspetta sua madre, la Rana». Non solo i campi tranquilli, 
i monti e la terra dormiente, ma perfino il cielo, gli pare- 
vano delle stanze affettuose, dove si raccoglievano delle fa- 
miglie felici come lui stesso era felice in quel momento, L’Or- 
sa in cielo con le sue mille figlie, e presso il fiume una fami- 
glia di pioppi, e qua una grossa pietra, vicino a una pietra pic- 
cola, somigliante a una pecora col suo agnello. Presto furono 
al capanno, dove Andrea, spogliatosi dell’abito borghese, fe- 
ce per rimettersi la tonaca; ma Giuditta (che s’era attristata 
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in viso al solo rivedere quella veste nera), lo dissuase, con 
argomenti molto giusti, dal mostrarsi in quella notte vestito | 
da pretino, E poiché, tolti gli abiti imprestati, Andrea non 
aveva di che vestirsi, lo ricopri con un grande scialle anda- 
Iuso, parte d’un suo costume di teatro, che non aveva trovato 
posto nella valigia e ch’ella portava ripiegato sul braccio. 
Tanto (ella argomentd per convincere il figlio), dal capanno 
alla stalla non si poteva incontrare nessuno; al vetturino, fa- 
rebbero credere ch’egli s’era inzuppato i vestiti, cadendo per 
accidente nello stagno; e all’albergo, poi, non troverebbero, 
a quell’ora, che il portiere di notte (mezzo addormentato die- 
tro il suo banco, nell’ingresso scuro); il quale, avvezzo a un 
via vai di gente di teatro, non s’interesserebbe di certo al 
passageio d’uno scialle andaluso, e, magari, scambierebbe 
Andrea per una ragazza. 

Giuditta rimase ad attendere presso il capanno, mentre 
Andrea, avvolto nell’immenso scialle andaluso, correva verso 
la stalla di Anacleto. Secondo la promessa, egli lascio cadere 
gli abiti imprestati, attraverso la grata della finestra, nell’in- 
terno, senza svegliare i dormienti. A dire il vero, il suo scial- 
le lo esilarava tanto ch’egli fu assai tentato di chiamare Ana- 
cleto e il suo amico: il solo pensiero di farsi vedere da loro 
camuffato in quel modo lo faceva ridere. Ma, sebbene a ma- 
lincuore, rinuncié all’idea. Nella stalla il lume era stato spen- 
to, e dalle tenebre tranquille, nel familiare odore di fieno e 
di strame di cavalli, saliva un russare virile e simpatico: « cer- 
to é il militare », pensd Andrea. Si udi quindi un leggero 
brontolio: « dev’essere Anacleto che sogna». Poi si avverti 
un sospiro, appena un soffio; e Andrea s’immagino che fosse 
il puledrino. 

« Grazie, Anacleto », egli mormord, « grazie, Giovina. 
Dormite bene tutti, anche voi, cavalli. Buona notte ». E, dopo 
questo saluto, corse di nuovo attraverso i campi, nel grande 
scialle andaluso, verso sua madre che lo aspettava. 


Non fu necessaria nessuna spiegazione: ché, infatti, né 
il vetturino, né il portiere di notte dell’albergo non mostra- 
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rono nessuna curiosita per Andrea e per il suo scialle: in 
verita, avvezzi entrambi a servire gente di teatro dovevano 
aver fatto ormai l’abitudine a personaggi e commedie d’ogni 
sorta. L’albergo, ch’era piuttosto una locanda, si chiamava 
Albergo Caruso, ed era tenuto da un napoletano che aveva 
ornato ogni camera con qualche quadretto a colori raffigu- 
rante il Vesuvio, o una gaia figura di tarantella. La camera 
di Giuditta (ammobiliata con pochi mobili in serie, di quello 
stile che pareva estroso e moderno trenta o quarant’anni pri- 
ma), come tutte le altre dell’albergo era fornita di due lettini, 
ma Giuditta la occupava da sola, non avendo voluto, per 
decoro, dividerla con nessuna compagna. Fra i due lettini, 
sul pavimento sconnesso (il palazzo era antico), era steso un 
piccolo scendiletto, dal disegno, quasi svanito, a rombi e a 
losanghe. L’unica lampada, appesa nel centro del soffitto, da- 
va una luce fioca, e ogni momento si spegneva e riaccen- 
deva, per colpa dell’interruttore guasto, che s’era schiodato 
dal muro e pendeva git dal suo filo. In un angolo della 
stanza, c’era un lavandino con Il’acqua corrente fredda, for- 
nito di un solo asciugamano assai leggero, tutto bagnato, che 
portava, stampigliate a caratteri neri, le parole Albergo Ca- 
ruso. Una parete si adornava d’un quadro a colori raffigurante 
sul fondo il Vesuvio che fumava, e, in primo piano, un bel 
vecchione, con una barba pari a quella di Mose e una fu- 
sciacca rossa per cintura: il quale guardava il vulcano fumare 
e, per conto suo, fumava la pipa, con piacere evidente. 

La finestra, senza tendine, dava su un cortile tranquillo, 
donde si udiva un lieve rumore d’acqua e, di tanto in tanto, 
le voci dei gatti di grondaia. 

Giuditta sprimaccid e rifece con cura uno dei due lettini, 
per Andrea. E appena lo vide 1a, coricato, si accoccold ai suoi 
piedi, sullo scendiletto, come una cagna, e guardandolo con 
una tenerezza e fedelta indicibile, esclamo: « Occhi miei bel- 
li, occhi santi, stelle della madre vostra, “ah, mi pare un s0- 
eno di vedervi qui, in questa camera, in questo lettino! Ma- 
donna mia, non sara un sogno? ». Ed ella si stropiccio gli 
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occhi, come per rassicurarsi d’essere sveglia: in quest’atto 
ruppe in pianto, e sorridendo nel tempo stesso, tutta esaltata 
disse: 

« Andreuccio, vogliamo fare un patto noi due, stanotte? 
vuoi sentire un mio progetto per il futuro? Io mi ritiro per 
sempre dal teatro, e tu lasci il collegio. Torniamo a Roma, 
e ci riprendiamo Lauretta nostra, e rimettiamo su casa. Ho 
ancora un poco di rendita da Palermo, e mi aiuterd dando 
qualche lezione di danza, finché voi due non avrete finito 
gli studi. Tu e Lauretta vi iscriverete al Liceo, a Roma, e 
vivremo noi tre insieme, e tu sarai il capo della famiglia ». 

A questo discorso, Andrea provd una tale commozione 
di gioia, che rabbrividi dalla testa ai piedi: 

« Tu», domandd, «non torni pit sul teatro? ». 

« Mai piti», ella dichiard, corrugando sdegnosamente la 
fronte, e contemplandolo fra i singhiozzi, e torcendosi le 
mani, come per timore ch’egli rifiutasse il patto: « Mai piu, 
se tu vuoi. Ma tu, non mi lascerai sola? Rinunci al collegio, 
rinunci a diventare prete? Si? mi dici di si? si? si? ». 

Egli la fiss6 con espressione coscienziosa e severa; poi, 
disse, annuendo: 


« Certo, se rimettiamo su casa, ci vuole un capo, per la 
famiglia! ». 

Giuditta gli afferrd una mano e la copri di baci. In quel 
momento (gli disse in seguito), egli aveva assunto proprio 
un’aria da siciliano: di quei siciliani severi, d’onore, sem- 
pre attenti <le loro sorelle, che non esecmo sole la sera. cho 
non lusinghino gli spasimanti, che non usino il rossetto! e 
per i quali madre vuol dire due cose: vecchia e santa. Il co- 
lore proprio agli abiti delle madri é il nero, 0, al massimo, il 
grigio o il marrone. I loro abiti sono informi, giacché uxes- 
suno, a cominciare dalle sarte dciie madri, va a pensare che 
una maare abbia un corpo di donna. I loro anni sono un mi- 
stero senza importanza, ché, tanto, la loro unica eta é la 
vecchiezza. Tale informe vecchiezza ha occhi santi che pian- 
gono non per sé, ma per i figli; ha labbra sante, che recitano 
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preghiere non per sé, ma per i figli. E guai a chi pronunci 
invano, davanti a questi figli, il nome santo delle loro madri! 
guai! é offesa mortale! 

Concluso il grande patto, Giuditta si attardd con Andrea 
a far progetti per il futuro. Per cominciare, fu stabilito che, 
alle prime ore della mattina dopo, ella si recherebbe al col- 
legio per comunicare ai padri la decisione di suo figlio di 
non rientrarvi piu. Quindi, in tutta fretta, andrebbe ad acqui- 
stare un abito borghese, bello e fatto, per Andrea. I] quale, 
oltre alla tonaca e a poca biancheria, non possedeva sulla 
terra altro vestito fuori di quello, fattosi ormai troppo pic- 
colo, che indossava quando, bambino, era entrato in collegio. 

Per mancanza di panni da coprirsi, Andrea non potrebbe 
alzarsi dal letto fino al ritorno di sua madre da queste com- 
missioni. Ma lei era sicura di fare tanto presto che, certo, 
lo ritroverebbe ancora addormentato. 

Tutti questi discorsi di Giuditta furono interrotti da una 
arrogante voce femminile che, dalla stanza vicina, picchiando 
con energia contro un uscio comune, ammoni: « Ehi, gente! 
Sono le tre! Quando ci lasciate dormire? ». 

Giuditta s’infiammé di sdegno; e balzando verso quel- 
Yuscio, proruppe: « Ah, sentite chi protesta! proprio voi, che 
per tutto il pomeriggio non m’avete lasciato riposare un mi- 
nuto con le prove dei vostri gorgheggi! E ieri notte! meglio 
non parlarne! ho dovuto coprirmi gli orecchi per la vergo- 
gna! Proprio loro! proprio quelle due fanno le smorfiose! ». 

Si udi nella stanza vicina un brontolio, poi qualche ri- 
sata sommessa; e una voce femminile, diversa dalla prima, 
gridé, in accento di canzonatura: 

« Trionfo viennese! ». 

Giuditta rimase un attimo titubante, come fosse sul pun- 
to di scagliarsi contro l’uscio; ma si trattenne, e lancid inve- 
ce, all’indirizzo dell’avversaria invisibile, quest’unica parola, 
di cui l’intenzione insultante (indubbia, a giudicare dal tono), 
resta assolutamente misteriosa: 


« Tenore! ». 
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Poi spense la luce, e, dopo essersi spogliata al buio, si 
coricd nel suo lettino. 

Di li a un minuto, udendo dei brevi lamenti, e dei rotti 
sospiri, Andrea mosse le labbra, immaginandosi di dire: 


« Mamma, non piangere ». 


Ma in realta non pronuncié parola, perché in quel me- 
desimo istante cadde addormentato. Si risveglid di colpo, do- 
po un’ora appena, forse (ancora non spuntava J’alba), A sve- 
gliarlo, era stato il pensiero di Dio. Si ricordd di non aver 
detto le preghiere prima d’addormentarsi e di non avere mai 
in quella notte, neppure un solo istante, neppure soltanto 
col pensiero, chiesto perdono a Dio per le orribili infrazio- 
ni commesse. Non os0, adesso, né di pentirsi né di pregare: 
oramai, egli era un disertore, aveva rinunciato alla conquista 
del Paradiso! E gli parve di vedere le Milizie celesti: im- 
mensa flotta armata, rilucente d’acciaio, d’ali sante e di ban- 
diere, allontanarsi e dileguare come le nuvole, lasciando sulla 
terra il traditore Campese! A questa immaginazione, Andrea 
pianse dolorosamente, di nostalgia e di rimorso. Comincia- 
va a spuntare il giorno, e alla prima luce gli apparve, fra 
le lagrime, un’ampia forma nera che pendeva dalla maniglia 
della finestra: era lo scialle andaluso, che gli sembrd JV’im- 
magine stessa della sua vergogna. Doveva proprio aver per- 
duto il sentimento dell’onore, quella notte, per ricoprirsi d’un 
simile straccio umiliante senza provarne onta, anzi perfino 


con un certo gusto. Ma sopraffatto dall’angoscia e dalla stan- 
chezza, si riaddormento. 


Lo risveglio (era mattino alto), Giuditta che tornava, 
tutta contenta, dall’aver eseguito le sue commissioni. L’in- 
cubo dell’alba era svanito. Ella gli portava un abito com- 
pleto, acquistato nella bottega pit elegante della citta: un 
abito da uomo, vale a dire in tutto e per tutto, nelle finiture 


e nel taglio, di perfetta foggia virile: con pantaloni lunghi 


e giacca estiva, a un solo bottone, dalle spalle bene imbot- 
tite. Il genio e la fortuna avevano assistito Giuditta cosi che 
la misura di quell’abito rispondeva esattamente alla persona 
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di Andrea, e non occorreva ritoccarne una piega né una cu- 
citura. Una provvidenza addirittura miracolosa le aveva fat- 
to trovare pure una piccola camicia di seta bianca, fornita 
di colletto e polsini, che pareva tagliata apposta per Andrea. 
E, naturalmente, ella non aveva dimenticato la cravatta, a 
strisce resse e turchine, e recante, sul rovescio, un’etichetta 
di raso giallo (per acquistare tutte queste eleganze, Giuditta 


-aveva venduto la propria trousse d’oro). 


Poiché, indossato il vestito, per prima cosa infild le ma- 
ni in tasca, Andrea scoperse che entrambe le tasche della 
giacca contenevano una sorpresa. In una, c’era un portafo- 
gli di pelle di cinghiale, e nell’altra, un pacchetto di siga- 
rette americane! 

Andrea arrossi di soddisfazione, e volse a Giuditta un 
sorriso di fierezza e di gratitudine immensa! 


In seguito, e nel giro di pochi mesi, questi ricordi do- 
vevano decadere, corrompersi. [1 reciproco patto di Giuditta 
e Andrea fu rispettato, i loro progetti furono eseguiti. Ma 
non passo molto tempo, e Andrea comincié a capire che il 
suo patto con Giuditta, e tutta la sua vita precedente, gli 
avevano nascosto un inganno. Sua madre non aveva, in real- 
ta, lasciato il teatro per amor suo, di Andrea, ma perché 
non le rimaneva nessun’altra via possibile, e da tempo, certo, 
ella si preparava a una simile risoluzione. I] decisivo insuc- 
cesso di quella sera famosa era stato, forse, piu amaro degli 
altri, ma non era certo il primo. Ogni serata di Giuditta, ora- 
mai, in qualsiasi citta o teatro, finiva nell’insuccesso e nella 
mortificazione: ecco la verita; e perfino i piu modesti im- 
presari di provincia spesso le rifiutavano una scrittura. Ella 
era fallita come danzatrice classica e non era adatta per il 
varieta e per la rivista. Infine, in quella notte Giuditta non 
aveva sacrificato nulla ad Andrea, ed era ricorsa a lui solo 
perché il teatro l’aveva respinta. 

Questa prima amarezza fu, per Andrea, quasi una maga 
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provvista d’uno specchio nel quale, via via, gli si svelarono 
le vere figure di tutte le sue illusioni, Egli arrivd a convin- 
cersi che sua madre non solo non era mai stata la famosa 
artista che lui bambino immaginava, ma non era stata nep- 
pure un’artista incompresa, e neppure un’artista. Lo scanda- 
loso insuccesso di quell’ultima serata non era stato (come 
aveva supposto lui puerilmente), l’effetto inaudito, mostruo- 
so dell’ignoranza provinciale. Certo, il pubblico di quella pic- 
cola citta era ignorante, rozzo e stupido; ma nessun pub- 
blico al mondo poteva ammirare Giuditta Campese, la qua- 
le possedeva soltanto l’ambizione, senza il talento. A questo 
punto, si ripresentarono alla memoria di Andrea le parole 
maligne udite quella sera 1a in teatro, nel corridoio dei ca- 
merini. Egli le aveva udite allora quelle parole; ma, come 
soldati che preparano un’imboscata, appena udite, esse eran 
corse a rifugiarsi in un nascondiglio della sua mente, donde 
riapparvero, per assalirlo d’improvviso. Andrea le riudi, una 
per una, e impard ch’esse riguardavano sua madre. Erano 
parole odiose, nemiche crudeli da cui voleva difendersi; ma, 
alla fine, mentivano? Attento, Andrea, sii sincero, quale ri- 
sposta puoi dare? Quelle parole mentivano? No, esse dice- 
vano la verita! Giuditta Campese non era pit una bella don- 
na. Forse, non era mai stata proprio bella, ma adesso era 
finita, una vecchia. 

Per questi motivi, egli ebbe pieta di lei, e le perdond. 
Ma il perdono che nasce dalla compassione é un parente po- 
vero del perdono che nasce dall’amore. 

La trasformazione di Giuditta la danzatrice in una ma- 
dre é stata inverosimile, miracolosa. Adesso, Giuditta somi- 
glia proprio a quelle madri siciliane che si rinchiudono in 
casa, e non vedono mai il sole, per non fare ombra ai loro 
figli. Che mangiano pane asciutto, e lasciano lo zucchero per 
i loro figli. Che vanno in giro spettinate, ma hanno una ma- 
nina leggera leggera per fare i riccioli sulla fronte dei loro 
figli. Che si vestono di fustagno stracciato, come le streghe; 


ma ai loro figli, per l’eleganza, bisogna dire Madama e My- 
lord! 


Ca 
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Andrea, perd, non le é grato di tutto questo. Egli la 
guarda, con occhi pieni d’indifferenza e di malinconia. 

E nervoso, taciturno, e non si cura per nulla di fare il 
capo di famiglia. Si direbbe quasi, anzi, che si vergogna d’ave- 
re una famiglia. Non si da affatto la pena di sorvegliare sua 
sorella; s’ella é invitata a qualche festa o ricevimento, si 
rifiuta d’accompagnarla. E non va mai in chiesa, anzi ha tolto 
anche il quadro del Sacro Cuore da capo del proprio letto. 

E cresciuto ancora, in questi ultimi tempi: oramai é 
piu alto di Giuditta. E magro, e un poco sgraziato nei gesti. 
Le sue guance non sono piti tenere e lisce come prima. E 
la sua voce, che fino a pochi mesi fa era delicata come quella 
d’una capinera, s’é fatta stonata e ruvida. 

Arrivano le ballerinette di Giuditta per la lezione di 
danza: egli non le guarda neppure in faccia, e sprezzante, 
infastidito, se ne va. Passa molte ore fuori di casa. Dove va? 
Con chi s’incontra? Mistero. Una signora, madre d’una allie- 
va di Giuditta, ha avvertito Giuditta, in confidenza, che lo 
si vede spesso in un caffé della periferia, con una banda di 
giovani scamiciati, fanatici e sovversivi. 

Giuditta non osa interrogare Andrea, tanto ne ha sog- 
gezione. E orgogliosa di suo figlio, e, in cuor suo, non gli 
da mai torto, convinta che lui sia destinato a qualcosa di 
grande. 

Andrea spesso s’immagina il futuro quale una specie di 
grande Teatro d’Opera, dietro le cui porte s’aggira una folla 
sconosciuta, misteriosa. Ma il personaggio fra tutti misterio- 
80, arcora sconosciuto a lui stesso, €é uno: Andrea Campese! 
Come sara? Egli vorrebbe immaginare il futuro se stesso, e 
si compiace di prestare a questo Ignoto aspetti vittoriosi, ab- 
baglianti, trionfi e disinvolture! Ma, per quanto la scacci, ri- 
trova sempre Ja, come una statua, un’immagine, sempre la 
stessa, importuna: 


un triste, protervo Eroe 
avvolto in uno scialle andaluso, 


Roma, aprile - giugno 1951 
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